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PIIEFACE 


Til IS hook is m no sense an attempt to give a comprehensive account 
of tlic Greeks and thcitf achievements. It aims nl assesaing what is 
niDsi characteristic mid meat strLking in thcncL As such it inevitably 
represents my own viev^s and Ls to tJiat degree subjective, and may 
not command general assent. Yet, if we are to try to form some 
general picture of what Uic Greeks were, we have to rely on our own 
judgmenc and hope that athers will io some ciegree shai'c it. Th^i 
such a cask is worth doing needs no defcneCp There is a danger that 
with the growth of specialization in classical scholarship w. may lose 
our vision of die aiicient world as a whole, lUtd for this reason we 
musi from time to time tr>^ to fcmi generat notions of it. I have 
set my limits roughly from the Homeric poems lo the fall of .Athens 
in 404 ac, not because I ^tm urdnlcrcsted in what happened after 
that date or unaware of its significaiice, but because 1 prefer Ui deal 
with a period which has a certain unity and allows a sbigic treatment. 

In such a work I owe an enormous debt to many rrirnda* teudicfs, 
and collcagites, who^c ideas 1 have absorbed in discii^ion or in 
reading, and whose thoughts have so become pan of myself that 1 
am not sure what is thelis 4 tnd what is my own. 1 must content my¬ 
self wiih otprnssiiig my gratltade to them in gcmeral terms and to ask 
them to forgive the omission of detailed rtfercucts. My colleague^ 
Mr T. C. \\\ Stintop* has done me a special service by reading 
several of my chapters and giving me the benefit of his acute and 
vigilant critidsm. Miss Vanessa Jebb has shown uniifing skill and 
patience in procuring the illustrations. 

I am grateful to the following far permUrion to quote from copy^ 
right works; Mf R, E,. Warner and Penguin Books for Thu^^didt^: 
(hi U'ftr; Professor George Thomson and the Cambridge 

lIniT.T rally Press for Thr Omuk qf Atsef^tus i Mr 1‘. F+ Higham and 
Ibc Clarendon Press Jbr Tii Oxford Book pfCmk Vm^ in Trmskikni 
Mrs Yeats, the executors of the late B. Ycats^ Messrs Mucmillan 
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and Co. and the MacraiUan Company for *Colanii5 Pfaise* from hh 
Collecud the exccntofi of the lute E* R. Bevtm and Messrs 

Ed^vard Arnold for Thr Smn Againsf TT^fbts qf Afschylmi Pnofessor 
H* T* W'^djt-Gtry and the Cambridge University iVcss for the 
Camhrtdgt Aju:Unt History, 
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CHAPTER / 


THE UNITY OF THE GREEKS 


The GrccbfWlio gave to mankind its most imaginative mytb, have 
themselves become almost mythical. In arididoii to their assured poai.* 
tkm in the development of European ci^Tlkation tlicy have another 
outsitlc history, in an Olympian isolation fraught with mystety' and 
splendour beyond the commnn lot of peoples. If tlicir achievements 
ate listed in the calendar of years, they have a second existence un¬ 
touched and unsullied by time; if they themselves lived in their own 
Mediterranean world, it has been so glorified by soaring fancy and 
emulous desire that it seems to have no place on our v^’orkaday planet 
Almost everything Hellenic has been so ttansfigured by centuries of 
admiring worsliip that it is difficult to see the Greeks vdlh unclouded 
eyes or to know them as they really were. Tlic process began when die 
Komans, conscious of their own boorish beginnings, patronized the 
Greeks as a race of artists and philosophers and (ailed to see tliat an 
and pliilnsophy cannot be fully understood apart bom the conditions 
wliich create them. If the Dark and Middle Ages paid scanty atten¬ 
tion to the mirage which had obsessed Rome, the discovery of Rome 
at tlie Renaissance meant also the discovery of the Roman vision of 
Greece. Behind the posver and the pomp of Rome men felt, not in* 
deext very clearly or consciously at first but still with awe and ques¬ 
tioning wonder, a driving, dacmotuc force, a siinht ideal, a perlecttun 
of achicvcmeut, which w^as somehow not Roman, even if it accounted 
(or everything that mattered moat in Rome. To track this spirit to its 
home, to capture it and wrest fttun it its magical secrets, has been the 
inspiring amhirion of immy writers, artists, and thinkers since the 
fifteenth century. So potent has been die appeal of Greece, so passion* 
ate die devotion which it arouses, that tlicrc is almost no sphere of 
spiritual or intellectual activity which has not been touched by its 
living (lame. Tlic results liave indeed been unrcckonablc in their 
variety and their success, notable alike in philosophic or scicntUic eii* 
dcavoujs to unravel the secrets of being and in the ardent licpes of 
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THE GREEK EXPERTENCE 

artists in ivords or paint or stone to rcco^Tf a Inst youth of the warid, 
a vision of a single, undivided universe, a setisc of invisible forces at 
work in the faTniliar scene, of unrclcascd potentialities in the human 
mind and heart, of an ideal order lurking beJiind the manifold ap 
pearanct^ of things. For some five ctuturiea what tlie Greeks said or 
tliougbi or made lias affected living men and ’ivomen and enabled 
them to dtscovxr new irutlu about themselves, their conditions, and 
tlieir capacities. 

This remarkabk record U indeed a tribute to the inapirndon of the 
Greek example. It shows how the aebiwement of a small and indi¬ 
gent people for a few ccnturiei before the birth of Girist has exerted 
an incalculable influence on a posterity alien in its faith, its setting, its 
speech, its morality, its comfons, its machines* It proves that brilcfi 
and phitosoplues, which seemed to have been sw'cpt away frir ever by 
such a caTacl>iim as the triiiniph of the Christian Church, could some¬ 
how siirv'ivc ii and hiimamze it and exert agsiin in new' territories 
some of their old dominion. We cannot but ask what qualities en¬ 
abled the Greeks to exercise so wide and so liberating an influence, 
what was in ihc last resort responsible for their capacity to make men 
aKxndon inherited bclicfe for what tliei,' believed to be an authentic¬ 
ally Hellenic outlook and force their creative endeavours to conform 
to mlw fomed in distant ages imder very different skies. To answer 
Utesr qwestiom, we must start again at the begirming and ask otliera 
which lead to them. VVhat did the Greeks really do? What were thetr 
essential, tlidr unique qualities? What were the centnd principles of 
their thought and die guiding spirits of their lives? What impulses 
and what restraints set and kept them on liieir career of experiment 
and triumpli? What kind of men were they wlicn they were alive? 

lo umlmtand the Greeks we must try to recapture their experi¬ 
ence, to ask what it did for them and what it cost. Such a search can 
never be wholly successful. To probe the past is always perilous, and 
no documents and no monuments can ever quite compensate for the 
loss of many things wtiich enable tis to see men as they really were. 
We cannot recover die casual remarks, die sights of every day in 
street and field and household, the immediate, idTortlcss grasp of 
thouglit and sentiment which thr living have with one another, the 
colours and noises of a comimujity at its dail y tasks, the ability to 
judge a society by its own standards and to understand it as it under¬ 
stood ibiclf. Such Umitations alwap hamper die historian, but with 
the Greeks the obstacles are c\tii more fonnidablc. Though we know 




THE UMITV OF THE GltEEKS 

tlicir knguigc as well as a dead language cati ever be known, yet U 
remains a dead language, in whiidi we cannot be sure of the 
ntanagement of the tonic accent or the pronunciation of certain 
sounds, still less of the rhythm and emphasis of actual speech. Greek 
music, which the Greeks themselves regarded as the most important 
of their am and whicli was indissolubly connected witli poctr)i*, is al¬ 
most completely lost. Of some fifteen more or less fragmentary scores, 
only one is earlier llian 400 bc, and ihat consists offour vcr>' incom¬ 
plete linM from the Orata of Euripides. Even if Greek music had sur¬ 
vived in a more generous quantity, its number of differing scales, its 
unequal tons and scmi-tfines, and its lack of any harmonic siructore 
would probably make it sound uncouth to our unaccustomed cai^. 
Our main source of information, tiic written word, is sv-nerully in¬ 
complete. We lack the main pan of what uiis once a rich store of lyric 
poetry, of early philosopiiy and history, of early epic except Homer, 
of many iragedics and comedies. We have hardly a tithe of what the 
three great Attic tragedians aclually wTotc, and though the rubbbh- 
hcaps of Egypt liave in recent ycaisi^ yielded precious frattmcnisoriost 
works, they arc only fragments, and mate us all die more cotiscbus 
that Greek literature must have been richer and more various than its 
surviving remains indicate. The relics of the visual arts arc even more 
Lantnlizing, In the unequal batde against the depredations of time 
and die barbarity of they have surv-ived almost by accident. We 
have no fult-sixc palntirtg of the classical age; no statues in gold and 
ivory such as were once the glory of Phidias. Of the many temples 
which once existed only a few surv'ivc, and dirse are toolless and 
ruined, robbed long Jigo of their fumiiurc and thrir treasures. 
Modem discovery lias indeed added much to our knowledge and en¬ 
larged our vision, but we must at die start rccognbie tliai our evidence 
is certainly fragmentary' and may be misleading. Bui even (he frag¬ 
ments exert so powerful an attraction and have so abundant a vitality 
that they force us to ask what experience went to tJinir making. 

A people lives by its geography. What nature provides as a home 
and a background is the most enduring element in any national his¬ 
tory. Physical type tnay be altered beyond rccogtiidon by new strains 
and cross-breeding; languages may disintegrate before die political 
pressure or social aitrectioivs of new tongues; habits, which seem to be 
indestructible, collapse before impreccdcntcd menaces or intoxicat¬ 
ing novelties. But nature remains in the cud what it w-as in the begin¬ 
ning, a school which by its prizes and its penalties fashions its children 
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CG a special pattern, lit Greece the caofiguration and die eliaracler of 
the landscape have been a prinmrv' influence in shaping the dwtiny 
of Its people ever since the first Greek tribes moved down from the 
north into the lands whichsdll belong to dieirdescendants. There have 
indeed been a few cliangcs. The motititainSp which wttc once covered 
with forestSi arc now tor tire most part denndcdi largely bceau-ie the 
omnivorous goat gobbles saplings before they have time to grow, 
and wintry rniins ^^'ash aw^ay the scanty kjU which lias nodiing to hold 
it, but the pmee^ b al least as old as Plato, who complained thar^ in 
comparison with earlier tiiajeSj^ there remained ^only the bones of the 
wasted body^j * at a few' plac^, as at Tlietmopylacj the sea has rc-^ 
ceded before the siJi of mvoilcn torrents and changed die coastline; 
wolves and boars^ horn and bcar&, no longer rove the tnoutitains and 
wild places; here and there* as in Bocotia, marshes have been drained 
to make fields and otxiliards. But on tlic whole Greece b physically 
much the same today as h was four thousand yeans ago: a land of 
mountoins, which arc not huddled together in ungainly lumps but 
Haunt their peaks in proud independence, and of islatids^ whidi are 
Uiemsdves moiiutains with roots engulfed in die sea. It presenu 
dramadc contrasts between barren marble or limestone mass^ and 
watered valle)"$^ between rain and snow^ in winter and unfarok-en sun- 
shinc in summer, hetw ee*i on unei^uallcd magnifiecncc of wild flowers 
and blossoming trees in March and April and patched, crumbling 
earth from Jujie U> October. Though Greece begins where die moun¬ 
tainous Balkan mass narrows and projects into the midland sea, it b 
not Balkan, but cmphadcaUy itself in its configuration, itsdinuitr^ its 
ciicmal intimacy with the sea* 

Greece is a land of contrasts, but not of extremes. Even in winter 
there is abundant sunshine; the beat is intense in summer^ but lacks 
the humidity which saps energy amd cflbrt; districts, near enough lo 
t^ach other as the emw flics, may be separated hy almost impassable 
mountains, but often have easy comnmnicatiotis by sea; though moit 
Creek rivers become barren, stony gullies in summer, in winter they 
are hurtling torrents, whose water is stored in poob and welh; even 
the rudest shores may have $afe harbours or sandy rcaehrt oo w liich 
boats ean br moored. Greece h indeed a liard land, capable of main- 
taining only a small population, but if this population faces its tasb 
vrith decisJon, it will reap its rcnvards. Tlie country' is still incapable of 
feeding flocks or herds on any large scale. Olive-oil takes the place of 
butter, preservatives, and cooking fau- Fruit and ^^cgetablf:s can be 
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grown only in a few r^rtik pljilns or in terrace and holes cau'cd in 
hiU-sidiCS and held by stone embankments; lisli is not nearly sso com* 
mon or so \-nriovis as in nonJiem seas; meat is rare and more likely t/> 
be kid than beef or mutton, Vci tlie Greek larder has its compensa- 
tiotu, ^Vinc is abundant; in a land of many dowers honey yields an 
ample supply of sugar; the goat gives milk and dtetse; tlie moun tains 
have their hares and aild birds, the sea its mullets, lobsters^ and 
squids. Scarcity of food bos never prevented the Greeks I'rom being 
healthy and vigorous; and the very difliculttes which attend its supply 
have stimulated their efforts and their ingenuity. 

Such a land demands that its inhabitants should be tough, active, 
enterprising, and intelligent. \Nlxcn the Greeks exposed unwanted 
children at birth, they showed how seriously they interpreted die 
exacting conditions of their existence, and tblbwed the example of 
nature, whiclt exerts its own wrhx'tion and control by allowing only 
die strongest to survive. The physical capacity of tlic Greeks is clear 
enough from tiidr many male statues, whose sturdy, muscular frames 
and limbs are combined: with slim waists and com [>c tent hands. A Jen 
living in surit rtreumsta rices needed more than the usual qualities of 
workers in fields, nnee much of their labour lay on mountain-dopes 
and in rocky hollows. They must be able to climb easily, to catty 
heavy loads up and down hill, to lie handy with the shifting and 
shaping of stones, to travel long distances on ftwi, to drive plouglis 
through obstinate, stony soil, to tame horses and mvdes, to repel die 
onslaughts of wild animals, and to endure alike sun mid storm, 'fTtLs 
ph^-sical equipnttnt must be supplemented by unflagging inriustiy, 
careful foresight, skill in essential handicrafts, and all die age-old vir¬ 
tues of the farmer who works on difficult land. .As labour in the fields 
promotes endumnee and strength of body, so the handling of ships 
demands quickness of eye and hand, agility and lightness of move¬ 
ment, unresting vigilance, and rapidity of decision. Geographical cir¬ 
cumstances formed die Greek chanirter by forcing it to make the 
most of its natural aptitudes in a hard struggle vvtdi die eardi and die 
elements, 

The peculiar position of Greece in the south-western comer of 
Europe has determined much in the course ofiis history. It is physic¬ 
ally a blind alky, and once immigrants have moved in, they are not 
likely to move out except by sea. It is moreover not easy to enter by 
land. Tlicrc is no royal road from the Balkan mass into northern 
Greece, and any penetration must be slow, over mountains where 
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pi^sscs are ncit indci^d uncommon but not oftcfi ca5>‘, and tlie sparse 
river-vaUej's ^isttaiJy lead in the wrong direction. Nature protects 
Greece from any svdiu overwhelming conquest by lamd: it is difTicult 
even for mechunizedp nicKlcm armies it> cotilroL the whole country 
cfleeisvdy. On die other h jnd, Greece tends itself to gradaa!* piece¬ 
meal pcjietradon* It offers miiny convenient refuges where bands of 
immigrants can consolidate before mating ditir next move and col^ 
kcc ihcir forces vrithout interference or even notice. Though its first 
inhabitants were akin to the 'Mediterranean^ figures whom we see on 
die frescoes of Minoaii CretCj the Greeks \^'hosup)>lantcd them came 
fmm the north, probably In intennittent wa^'cs. They brought with 
them their language, which revealed its northern and ml and limtta- 
dom hy leaving to take flrom die indigenous speech words for sea^ 
olive-tree^ bean, fig, cyprras, hyacinth, wine, tin, and bath. They ab¬ 
sorbed the original inhabitantSj of whom only vague memorieg 5ur- 
s*ived on die mainiand under die name of "Fclasgian^ which, may 
have had the same kind of connotation ai^ ^Wdsll^ Fmm them the 
Greeks took a number ofplace-iiameSj religious rites^ and even divini* 
tics. But these different clemctsts were at an early date fused into a 
whole, except in some islands, notably Crete, where in the fifth cen¬ 
tury Bd there was a comer where the old Aegean or ‘Mrnoan' lan¬ 
guage was still spoken. Tlic Greeks of hisloricaJ dmes ivcrc ph>'sicaUy 
a mixed people, and advocates of ofbrced will find in them 

no support for dieir views. If their sculpture and painting present it 
ret ognizably standard type, that is probably because climatic condi¬ 
tions exert their own control and not only give preference in survival 
to a type w^hich has long been adapted to them but make aedimatbta- 
tion flow and difficuliL Tlte Greeks were not the blond giants of Teu¬ 
tonic fancy. The majority of them seem to liave been, as they arc to¬ 
day^ dark-haired and olive-skinncd, but among diem, then as now, 
ilierc were a few* whose fair hair murked them oul for admiriug com¬ 
ment, fike Homcr'^s Mciitlaus, w^^ho is called xar^tfi&s and looks os if he 
had brown hair. Since the same adjective is given not only to some 
other heroes but to goddesses like Demeter, we can hardly doubt that 
it to mark their exceptional appearance, Zeus, who embodies ihc 
mascuhne spirit of the Greeks^ is said to have eyebrow's of dark blue,* 
and though we must moke some allowance for poetical fancy, %ve re¬ 
cognize him at oiicc us a type commonly to be seen in Greece totlay. 

Though Greece is not easy to invade by land, it presents many pro¬ 
mising openings to anyone irho has cociirol of the sea. From the sea ti 
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can be attiickcd ai many pointe, and it is not difficult to cstibliah 
licndidiciids finom wliicli inland regioiu can be invaded anti to some 
extent cooTToUed. Tlic possibilitJcs of tJiis situation were seen by 
Minns, king of Crete some two generations before tlic Trojan War. 
Widi hU navy he rul«l the Aegean and conquered the Cyclades, in 
which he put Ids sons to rule.* The absence of fortifications at Ins 
capital of Cnossus betrays his confidence that no sca-raiders coiild 
attack it, and six diflerent places, all on the islands or the coast of the 
mainland, called Minoa, indicate where he established cotnrol- 
jxiints. It is unlikely rhat he actually cotiquered die mainland, even 
dm ugh he exacted tribute from some places. But he had grasped an 
essential feature of Greek political geography, smd soon, aficr 1200 ac 
the first serious conquest of Greece, as opposed to gradual itifilirutiun, 
came, from the north-west, with the arrival ofa related Greek people 
know'I) to posterity as the Dorians* ^Vc can hardly doubt that they 
came by sea, and it is significant that among the last documents to he 
written in the palace of Pylos before its destruction is one whicii re¬ 
cords the movement of oarsmen to .Plcuion at tlte mouth of the Golf 
of Patras, The conquest that toUovved was indeed devastating. It gave 
a death-blow to the Mycenaean civihaution, which may already have 
been enfeebled by over-exertion abroad and by intestine struggles at 
home, and it plunged Greece into a Dark Age, from which the Greece 
that we know emerged into history some (bur centuries later. A simi¬ 
tar menace came with the two Persian invasions of 490 and 4Rono. 
In these a powerful army was sent overland by the eastern coastal 
route, but it was supporleft at almost every point by a Ucct, manned 
largely by Phoenician sailors, which not only secured supplies but 
was also on occasion able to transport troops. The Greeks delcaied 
the Peratans first at sea and tiien on land, but tlic rictory at Plataea in 
479 would hardly have been final if the Persians Itad not been liravUy 
handicapped by tlic previous dcstructioti of their fleet and die rediic- 
lion in supplies which this meant- Greece was indeed a< die mercy of 
the sea, and in the fifth century it took stejss to commatid It. Tlie 
Greeks became a people because they lived in an enclosed space widi 
marked natural frontiers, and so long as they wxie not attacked from 
the sea, they were relatively free to develop on their own Hues without 
foreign intcrfcrcnct. 

The presence of the sea and a knowledge of seamanship svhich goes 
bark to early in die second millcnniunl tumed the eyes and the appe¬ 
tites of the Greeks to w liat lay beyond it, lo the Mycenaean age tlicy 
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had already platixcd ^citicmcnts oji tliu wi!$icrn and roiidicm sharntsf 
of Aaia Minor, in CyT^rus, and even in S>tia_ The Doriau conquest 
drtivc odirr coioniits ovrr the Aergean, whcjc tlie regions known w 
AcoUs and Ionia niainlainc:c! tlit an deni tmdiliom of the ftreat patt 
and dcNcIopcd llicir own distingiiishcd and iiidiibi[€^bly Hellenic 
dvifeation. From the dglitli century onwards advcntnnoiis parties 
sailed farther afield, and Greek ddes wm built and maintained so &r 
west as Miirsdiles and so far north as the Crimea. But th e most favoured 
iVnd most promising field Ibr exploitation was Sicily and South Italy, 
Despite the hostility of the natives and the armed menace of powerful 
competitors like the Etruscans and the Carthaginians, ihe Greeks in 
* Magna Graecia", or ^Great Greece^, took fuU advantage of Icrritorie^ 
broader and ritliiir titan they had knOAvn ai home to develop a vaned 
and brilliant life. Despite the barrier of the sca^ they kept in touch 
\s\th the liomclanci, worshipped ihe same gods, took part in the same 
fesrivaU, maintained the same customs, and fljKjkc the same language. 
If they inlcrmanied with the local inhabitants, it did not inlerfere 
w'ith their conviction that they w^cre full-blooded Greeks* Their law'* 
givers were among ilie first and the most £inious, ^Vhen tiie first 
strong title of Persian invasion drov^e Greets rraju Ionia to seek ticav 
homes, they found a ready welcome in the We^t^ where philosophy 
and mathematics took some of their most momcntouji The 

western Greeks jushted on tlicir Hellenism, and were right to do so, 
since ihe^'^clierlshrd It with unwavi^ring devotion and LnewTrom their 
acquaintance with more than one kind of Miarbariarf ho^v much it 
meant Uj be a Greek. In remoter colonies, like the Crimea with iia 
Scythian neighlimrsj the Greeks were probably in c!c»sct touch witii 
native popidaitons. But they gave more than they got, and the re¬ 
markable gold-work found in Scytliiau graves Lesiillcs to the power of 
their example* liidecil, Greek colonics did miidi to spread the Ehmr 
of Greek crafts by tlicir expoTtation of fine objects to distant ptac®. A 
signal example is tljc great bronze crater found at Vix in the middle 
of FraneCt vvludi is Pdoptumcrian work ofthc uxlli century^ nc fsec 
Plate 49). We do not bmw how^ or wiiy it readied titia destination, 
but it shows the lilgli esteem in which Greek handicrofb w-ere held 
and how tile Giwks met local demands without making concessioiis 
to local mrthnds or tasted. Tlic Gtrek colonics were indeed outposts 
for trade:, but tlirough trade for civilization, and tlieir way of life was 
all thr more conscTounIy Creek because diey were on die limits of the 
knowTi world. The sea, uliicb might have bmken the Greek ay^item 
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mto scalttwl and sqiaratc fragmcnw, held it togcihcr atid gave it a 
special unity in wliich |hr-sc\'crrd comintiiutics kept in touch wiih the 
homclHild and felt that in ct'cry sense they still belonged to it. 

In Greece itself geography shaped the pattern of political life. If, 
as is probable, the Greeks in the thirteenth century BG were united in 
a loose cotiiedcTacy tuidct llie king of Myecnatj they were never 
again united until Alexander of Maccdon led diem against Persia. 
The most marked featute of Greek politica is the division of the coun¬ 
try into a number of small states, each with its own iede-pendent 
government and its own local choraeprr. Tim was imposed by a land¬ 
scape in which men lived in valleys divided from one another by 
mountains, or on uplands which presented few entrances to the ouict 
world, or on islands which were largely self-sufficient and seli- 
contained. Each district developed its own life and custotm and local 
pride, because it w'asseparate, complete, and difficult to control l^m 
without. Mountainous harricn were not enough to prevent invasion, 
but they were enough to prc\’cni one slate from being merged into 
another. From time to time staha might fall under the dominion of 
aggressive and powerful neighbours or be forced into union with one 
anoffier, but tliev' still maintauictl something of their political rndc- 
pendency and irmiy of ilicir own; institiiiions. 

li is customary- to speak of tlir units of Greek polity as city-stoteSt 
and the phrase is apt enough if we recognme llmt sucii a state con¬ 
sisted of a good deal more than a city. If the city, usually walled, was 
the centre of government anti justice and of many handicrafts and 
trades, other activities went on ontsitic. if there were fertile plains, 
people wauid live in villages near their work. Bes-ond the plains w^ 
rising land, naually covered by scrub, hard to cultivate except in 
patches and pockets, and useful chicOy for pas run ng goats. Beyond 
this, and still higher up, were ihe rough slopes of the moiintains, per- 
liaps here and there enclosing some isolated haraltt, but for the ou»i 
part deaoliiic, the haunt of hunters in summer and snow-covered in 
winter. Since many Greek cities lay close to the sea, timn: would be 
ports where ships could be built and harboured and a maritime popu¬ 
lation could liave its Imme. In general, the inhabitants of a diynttatc 
would be formed of farmers, craftsmen, and sailon, and many would 
combine two or even three of the roles. Because all members of a city- 
atatc lived In close proximity within a more or less enclosed space, 
they had a strong sen-W of unity and kinship. This did not save them 
from internecine struggles or from dass-tvar, but it meant that respect 
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for local iraditian made tlicm look on tl^e men of oilier cities a$ ^me- 
how difTcrent [kim liiermelves^ Tlioiigh the leading parts ia Greek 
history were played by a few stales^ hc can ev'ca today ice from the 
trmains of many almost Jtirgotten places how distincdvc iheir lives 
must have been. In obedience to (heir natural surroundings they 
found their own cliaractcristiesj developed dicir own individuality, 
and, without making much impression on die rest of Greece, con¬ 
formed almost uncomciously to the general pattern of its habits. 

By its vety nature the city-state created its own special kind of 
scicial life. Govemmcnls might vary* froin the mlt of die one to the 
rule of the many, but when conditions wxrc fundamcntaliy simple 
and homogeneous, dilTerpnecs in manners and outlook mmt liave 
been more in degree than in kind, according to the size and pow er^ of 
the wcaltliier No city^concealed divine monanchs in mysterious 

isolation or maintained privilcgetl priests as a sepuratr. caste. Most 
men shared the same interests and the same puT^iiis^ Even diasc who 
lived m cities and engaged m muniiractiirt^ and hancUerafb, or those 
who sought a livelihood on the sea, were brought up close to the soil 
and knew its w'ays. Such men tended to bdiave to each otlicr as 
equals, because ibey bad common conccnis and backgrounds, and, 
despitedlfTcrences ofwxalth, lived in much the same manner# Brought 
perpetually into contact wiili one another and know'ing ihejr neigh¬ 
bours* foibles and follies, dicy^ developed a remarkable forthrightno^ 
in their social relations. Even if they respected birth and breeding, 
there seem to have been few such formal restraints between men of 
different position as exist in more highly ^irganized sociciiia, vvhtrc 
professional pursuits promote iaolated groups ofspecblists. As in most 
Mediterranean countriesp die centre of activity', ai Icasi for men, ts 
die street or the public square, wltcre ail topics, and csrpceiaJly poli¬ 
tics, arc discussed widi eloquence, frankucs^i, nnd some degree of 
knowledge. If such circumstances foster g reasonably: measure of de* 
coruir and courtesy, thcy^also foaicr passionate quaircLs, lewd banter^ 
and scurrilous abuse. Hierarchical sdlfntss and coinmerciai sen^lJly 
tend alike to be lacking. Such conditions encourage a ihirly curiosity 
about personal idiosyncrasies, with the result that a itum cannot 
shelicf hebind any delusive disguise conferred by office or pedigree, 
and though good manners may be usual, they do not prevent men 
from saying frankly what they diink of one anodier. Such a sltuadon 
produces men w'ho are fully aw^arc of their suITountlings^ extro vert, 
and civically minded. The dy-state did not hy any means alway; 
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promote dcmocnicyt but it jostered a fretidom of intercourse, a seme 
of personaJitVi and a social frame in which Tncti w-tre cjqxHcd to the 
full observation of their fcllowvs but not prevented from being them* 
selves. 

No less powerful was the Lnduence wliich the Greek scene had on 
the Greek eye and the Greek mind. The traveller who comes from the 
west or the north to Greece for the first time may feel a slight ttvingc 
of disappointnieni at tlie nakedness of its outline and its lack of 
exuberant colour;^ but he will scM>n see that he is faced by a command¬ 
ing beauty which makes no ready concessions to his appreciation but 
forces itself slowly and unforgettably on him^ hat matters above all 
is the qoality of the light. .Not only in the cloudless days of summer 
but even In winter the light is unlike diat of any other European 
countrjv brighter, cleaner, and stronger. It sharpens the edges of the 
TRountains against the sky, as they rise from valleys or sea; ii give* 
an c\Tr“Changing design to the folds nnd hollows as the shado^vs shift 
on or off iliem; it turns the sea to opal at daw^n, to sapphire at mid¬ 
day, and ir> succession to gold, diver, and lead before nightfkll j it out- 
lines the dark green of the olive-trees in contrast to the rusty or oclire 
soil; it starts inniimerable variations of colour and shape in unhewn 
rock and hewtistonew^orki llie beauty ofthcGrcftk landscape depends 
primarily on the light, and this had a powerful influence on the 
Greek vision of the world. Just because by its very strength and sharp-^ 
ness tilc light forbids the shifting, mcltiiigt diaphanous effccis which 
give so delicate a charm to the French or the Italian scene, it stimu¬ 
lates a vision which belongs to the sculptor more than lo the painter, 
which depends not so much on an intricate combination or contrast 
of colours passing inio each other as on a clearness of outlitie and a 
sense of mosSj of bodies emphatically placed irt space, of strength and 
solidity behind natural curves and protuberances. Such a landscape 
and such #t light impose their secret discipline cm the eye, and make ix 
see things in contour and relief rather than in mysterious perspective 
or in ilat spatial rebtions. Tlicy exphdn why the Greeks produced 
great sculptors and architects^ and why even in their painting ihc 
foundation of any design is the exact and confident line. 

Nor is it perhaps rancifril to think that the Greek light played a part 
in the forma tioii of Greet thought. Just as the cloudy skies of northern 
Europe have nursed the hugCp amorphous progeny of Norse mytho¬ 
logy or German tnetaphj-rics, so tlie Greek light surely influenece! the 
clear-cut conception* of Greek philosophy^ If the Greeks were the 
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world's first tnic philosophen in that they formed a eotulstrnt anti 
straighlftirward vocabulary for abstnict ideas, it was laiRuly becaate 
their minds, like tlwir c>’CS, scrnshl naturally what is lucid and well 
defined. Their senses were kept lively by Oie force of (he light, and 
when the senses are keenly at ^vork^ the mind fallows no less keenly 
and sedtsto put in order what tliey give it. Justas Pkiio, mhissraixh 
for uanscendctital principles behind the mass of phenomena, tended 
to see them as individual object and compared his central prindptr 
to die sun w'hich Ulitminatra all things in the visible ivorld and reveals 
their shapes and coJoitis,' «> n» Greek philosophy is happy until it 
can pin down an idea with a limpid definition and ntiikc its outline 
firm and inteJJigible. Thai the Greeks ivcrc moved by some such con- 
side ration may Ik: seen from their use of the words ttdbi and rVAfa to 
mean ‘notion' or 'idea’. Originally they meant no more than 'form' 
and were applied to such obvious forms as the human body, rhe 
transference of the word from concrete to abstract, frum visible to in¬ 
visible, shows how the Greek muid worked when it moved from the 
gifis of the senses to the prindptes lie hind them. 

If the light is the first element in the Greek scene, the second is the 
sea. Its ‘watery ways’, as Homer calk them, bind most districts in 
Greece, whether mainland or isbnds, to one another. Xl plays a larger 
pari tjicre than in any other European country because for most 
places it is the best, and for many the only, means ofeomnmnicadoii. 
'I hcre arc few districts From which it is not somew-here v-iriblc. Often 
in isolated solitudes among the mountains a man will feel that he has 
lost sight of it, only to set- jl again round the next comer. Mastery of 
it was indispensable to aiirvival, and once mastery was gained, new 
vistas inspired to adventure. The Greeks wTre sailors from the dawn 
of their history, ind, beeausc they were bred to ship, they were saved 
from sinking into die narrow, pamchiid round wludi would oihcrwL’ic 
have lieen the lot of dwellers in small city-sutes. The sea drew alike 
those w'ho wanted profit and thrjse who wanted excitement, and was 
the chief means by ivhich the Greeks expanded their knowledge of 
men and nmnners. But it wits more than this. Itsspecial rnchajitnirnL, 
'the multitudinous laughter of the sea-waves', of w-hLch Aeschylus 
speaks,* took hold of the Greek consciousness and helped to shape 
some of its most characteristic convictions. At limes no sra can be 
more alluring than die Aegean widi its rippling waves or its haicyon 
calm, and then indeed ii presents an image of that celestial radiance 
which the Greeks regarded as the most desirable state of man. But 
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rvcn when it seems to be most welcoming, it suddenly changt^ 3ls 
temper and menaces with ruin on hidden reels from merciicss winds 
and moundng waves* ily its unpredictable moods and its violent 
vagaries it piwitics a Icsaon on the precarious state of human life, 
which in the very moment when all seems to be lapped in golden 
calm is overwhelmed in uTiJbresccD. disaster. It is not surprising that 
wheu Sophocles sang of tlic unique achievements of man, he put sca- 
laring first in his list: 

He makes the winter wind carry him 

Across the gtey wa 

Through the trough of tnwcring waves,* 

Command of the sea was indeed something of which to be proud, and 
it left an indelible mark on the Greek character. 

The people shaped by this physical setting ivas divided politically, 
but was none the less proud that aU its members were Greeb and as 
such different from the rest of mankind. This conviction was founded 
on sound sense, as we can see from the words which Herodotus gives 
to the Athenians when tltcj* reject the proposal of the king of MaKecion 
that they should desert the Greek cause against Pmia: * Jt is not well 
that the Athenians should be tmitore lo tlte Greek nation, w'hicli is of 
like blood and tike speech, and has common buildings to the gods and 
common sacrifices, and manrters of tlic same kind. * Herodotus,^ w lio 
divined the main principles of atithropology, asaumes four criteria for 
being a Greek—common descent, language, religion, and culture. Of 
all these the Creeb were conscious, and to all they appealed when 
thc)’ wished to stress tJicir essential unity ami thdt dilTercnw: from 
foreigners. Their common descent was known from legends of a 
heroic age. whose famous figures gave a start to many genealogiis 
and were celebrated tliroughout Greece in song and store. Their 
common hmguagc tv as an indisputable foci. Though Greek falls into 
four main dialects and Uiough each has many branches, tltcy are all 
parts of a single, highly indivitlual language, and were mutually in¬ 
telligible despite coiwidcmble difforcaccs of vocabulary and pronun¬ 
ciation. In comparison with it the Grccb thought foreign languages 
to be like the twiticring of swallows,* Their common religion w as re¬ 
vealed not only in the names and characteristics of the Olympian 
gods, but in the existence of shrines, like those of Zeus at Olympiaand 
.^poUo at Delphi, where Greeb from all parts joined in sacrifices and 
games and forgot focal differences iti a consciousness of Hellenic 
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unity. Cominon culliirc calU for no contmcot in a proplc vriitt 
mtittjrf:d so strong a national life, but what mattered most to them \n 
ii M-os lilxrrty. They icisj$icd on being free ;iJikf from lb reign domina¬ 
tion and from the whims of rtrcspoiisiblr autotTatS;^ f^nil this, morn 
tlian any dung else, persuaded them that thry ivcre unlike other 
peoples. 

The Greeks called a Ibreigner isrhdr^Sj and from it our own s^nrd 
‘barbarian^ Js derived. But in its early d3>"& the Greek woTd \va 5 not 
necessarily contemptuous or hostile, and meant little hlqtc than 
•foreign** Tlie Grerk altitude towards foreigners vnriedj as we ntighi 
expect, from age to age and from person to person* 'rhotigh Homer 
tells ofa long and violent war btt>vccn Greeks and Trojans, fit makes 
the Tmjiiiis ihe equals of the Greeks in all die manly virtues and 
never hints that they are inferior because tlie>' are alien. In die 
seventh and sixth centuries the Greeks of Asia Minor were nor in 
the least asliamcd to leam ^LC^^ refinements of living from their 
Lydian ncighbourSp Herodotus, who travelled widely, saw much to 
admire in the Perrians^ and Xenophon fought for them a$ a fnend. 
But such admiration was often tempered by an amused contempt for 
outlandish ways. Even Herodotus enjo>'s a sly smile w'hcn he recortb 
such items of foreign diet as lice, monkeys, and elderly relatives; * 
and if we want a vivid jneture of what the average Greek felt about 
Egyptiatis, we have only to look at the vase by tlie Pan Painter on 
which Heracles deals decisively w^itl^ B^tstris and his snub-nosed ai^ 
tendants (see Plate 6o)^ After the Persian Wars had revxaicd what 
hideous destruction could be wrought by barbarian invaders, lUr 
Creek attitude hardened, and tlie word began lo assume 

some of its modem awiciatiom. tt was fcfr that foreigners, t>cmg 
without liberty, had at the beat the morality^ of slaves and might all 
too easily indulge in acts of violence fit only for bruieSH^*' Just as free- 
dom was what tlie Greeks valued moat highly In their own t nidi do ns, 
so w hat they most deplored m alien peoples was tlicLr tendency Ui 
behave below the level of free and responsible men. In dieit concep¬ 
tion of “barbarians" the Greeks paid a tribute to tlicir own ideal of a 
rational and sclf<ontroiled humanity. 

When Herodotus observes that the Greeks were united by their 
language^ he touches on somctbing of the first importance. It is in¬ 
deed cetilrol to any coniidcradon of them^ because its structure and 
its scope throw a vivid light on Greek thought, its mclhods, capaci¬ 
ties, and its means of expression. From it we can undenstand more 
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fully some qualities of which tlic Gneda tlicmselvcs were hardly con- 
sciom, but which arc relevant to any clear view of their achievement. 

1 1 was indeed on c of their most precious asse ts. If they bmugh t it from 
the north when they first came to Greece, they never ceased to de¬ 
velop and cnridi it, until it became a most masterly instnimeni, 
capable of dealing with any Ibmi of expression, &ont the richest 
poetry' to the most practical prose. Despite its air of simplicity, it is 
highly advanced and far removed from any connexion with primitive 
bnguage, which is notable for its complexity', its inability to advance 
from particular perceptions to general notions, and its concern w'ith 
impressions rather than with ideas. The very discipline of Greek is 
evidence for ib maturity. The system of its syntax, which may seem 
unnecessarily formidable to those who are bred on a loose analytic 
latigu^e, was none the less a triumph of the organising mind over 
the obstinate material of consciousness. 

The advantages of Greek can be seen if we compare it w ilh familiar 
modem tongues. Its most striding quality is ita clarity. However com¬ 
plex its rules may be, it has not been fuddled by overwork or im¬ 
poverished by sloth. Its abUity to say what it means » largely due to 
its syntax, which has indeed abandoned some of the original Indo- 
European cases, like the ablative, die locative, and the instrumental, 
but has kepi the old wide range of moods and tenses for verbs because 
they arc necessary to make a point plain. Tins is tnir even in some 
respects which we might think unduly finicky, Htc tlie retention of 
both die subjunctive and die optative moods. Both deal with notional 
possibilities, and the distinction adds a clarification to language. No 
doubt the same result could have been obtained by auxiliary verbs, 
but it might not dicn be so clear or so neat. Ihe Greeks were not shy 
of complexity ifil served a real need, and their loyalty to anelateratc 
syntax is a tesdmony to their desire to say tilings shortly and directly 
vvidiout drcnmlocution or ambiguity. If the system of conjugations 
.ind declensions makes for clarity, this is rcmfoixcd by the nature of 
the Greek vocabulary, in which each word has normally a central, 
wcli-dcfined meaning and, even when this is extended to new pur¬ 
poses, is seldom unclear, and there is a marked shortage of v>ords 
which auptiime ihdr meaning from dteir context, and arc in conse¬ 
quence neither precise nor expressive. Tiiis is not to say that every 
Greek word can be transbtccl by a angle equivalent word in English. 
On the contrary, one oftlie main difficulties in transbting Greek is 
that there arc often no single English equivalents for words which are 
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perfectly clear in Greek. For in^iancCp the words which ive conven- 
rinnnlly irRcialnct by ^beautiful", Juft\ and 'virtyc’ ddJ have 

meanings which do no* cotnridc with their Englisli versions. But once 
wc know how' they work^ there is no great difficulty in tmmlatsng 
them, r%'en if we have to render them difTcrently in dtfFerent pbees. 
*rhe clarity of Greek both in smiclure and in vocabittary may owe 
something to the spoken word. Since e^-cn the most cJcaltcd literature 
w^as meant not to be read but to he heard^ every sentence had to be 
forceful, cany its full load of meaning, and leave no doubt of its 

pUT]70^L\ 

Another notable characteristic of Greek is iis flexibihr),'. There 
seems to be no topic and no occasion, to which it cannot rise with 
effortless and apprapriitte dignity'. M Greek civilization de¬ 
veloped anti explored new territories of tliought, so the language de¬ 
veloped, adapted itself to new' demands, ;ind found its suitable instru- 
ments for them. Just as from a rcnmle past Greek poetry eimchcd its 
vocabulary' by the formation of comiiound adjectives and the admis- 
aon of many synonyms and alternative forms^ so Greek prose, fated 
hy the formidable problem of sJmping a language for pldlofsophy and 
otlicr branches of abstract thought^ was no less resourceful and suc¬ 
cessful. If II was rorcunaic in being able to form abstract noiJins from 
adjectival steim, it used tliis and other means with confident ekill and 
seerm never to have failed to make its theoretical statements simple 
and lucid. The Greeks displayed an extraordinary^ capacity for mak¬ 
ing words ;mume new dudes without lodng their freshness or their 
force. Tills is all the more remarkable since it meant a complete break 
with their old m>Thical and piclurial way of thinkings and it is likely 
that they reinforced their vocabulary' from common aclJona^ habits, 
and handicrafts by extending the implication oflaniilhir ivords to un* 
prcccdcnted duties. Tlic early Greek thinkers succeeded in making 
quite new ideas readily intelligible- This w^as a decisive stroke of the 
intellect and reflects a remarkable capacity for rising to opportunities 
m'caJed by new* perspeclives in speculation. Such a language ex¬ 
pands because mert fed an urgent need lo meet certain intellectijal 
requirements,^ and force their sipeech to act for ihcm^ It reveals an 
energetic, eiiierprising mlcUigcnee, whirJi h impelled by the expan¬ 
sion of experience and the birth of ideas to find words for them; 
which likes line distitictions and insists upon making them; which 
appreciates the lUiancc of the spoken tvord and employs effective 
means to get it right; which forces lu way beyond habitual concq>ts 
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tti otlicrt more rarrficd and more abstract and docs not sri the procos 
lose Its nerve or looQcn its grip. 

The intellectual capacity of Greek is matched by its aesthetic vir¬ 
tuosity. It cxem to A sin^ar degree the attractioris of the iising 
word. Though it is impossible to list these systcmaticaJly, some of 
llicm spring to the mind if only because they are less ample in our 
otvn language. Just because Greek is inRccied, it has a formal ele¬ 
gance which Is too often lacking in analytic languages like English; 
the mere grammar imparts discipline and harmony to almost noy 
scntence, allows a wide variety of word-order, and is all the neater 
because it has no suhsidiar>- aids. Through the firm significance of its 
words, Greek has a freshness svhich fixes the attention on the dominat¬ 
ing idea without reference to vague or iirele^'ant associations. Though 
it U less marmoreal than Utin, it has none the less a majest>- which is 
the more impressive because it has no air of being calcubtcd, but 
rises naturally from the demands of a mood or a situation. In the full 
gamut of its sounds, its rich array of vowels, whether pure or diph¬ 
thongs, and its control of all the d«cf consonants, it has a far nchcr 
tonal variety than English, in which tlie vowels tend to deteriorate to 
a dead nniibrmity and consonants arc too often slurred or neglected. 
Even wiUiin tlir iormal frames imposed by tradition on the different 
kinds ofUteratuTC, writers could display to a high degree tbeir own 
individual taste in words and give full pliiy through them to their 
temperaments. Tlicrc is no danger orCreek becoming musdo^und, 
as Latin sometimes does, or being confined to a limited and s^n- 
dardized vocabulary, like French dtuslcal poetry, \\»Ui all its 
itrengdi and majcst>', it remains supple and sinuous and easy w 
manage. Through its rich store of words and its innate resourecfhl- 
nesa, it is able to go straight to the puitit, to say with clarity an 
ance jiirt wlmi lias to besaid, and to leave us wondering that to much 
can be said to bridly. This miglit seem to imply an unsopfustic^ecl 
and untutored simplicity. But this is far from bring the case. The 
simplidre IS founded on strength, and just because the expression is 
to direct, it reRccts all the more powerfully the feelings that inspire ii. 

The unity of the Greeks contained a great divenity of local vana- 
tioua. If Athen-sand the cities of Ionia were the most adventurous and 
enterprising, Sparta and its kindred island of Crete dung most tena- 
rimisly to the traditions of the past. But Aihcns did not take any lew 
IntcrcEt Tn its own legends and ceremonies, or Sparta, in t e seven 
and sixth centuries, ftiii to develop a gay and charming art m mcul, 
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ivory, and pottery. In the middle of the sixth century tiu! island of 
Samos was in the van of maUicrraatics, engineerings poetry, and 
scuipturOj but tosl ibj supremacy ivheii i i w^as conquered by die Per¬ 
sians. The mcrchant-princcs of Aegina and Corinth were genemiis 
patrons of the arts, and even in sluggish Bocotia there was a dme- 
linnoured tradition of Jcwral ^tong. Even isolated or imlgnifiaint places 
have j^etded evidence that sculpture and architecture were living 
aits in them and dcx'cl&ptd their ov'i n locaJ indivlduaLity^ Systems of 
go\'eiiiment varied from place to place, and com[iriscd bereditary 
moitarcbid, landed aristocracies^ mercantile oligarchies, and a^^rcs- 
sivc dcmocradcs. These diversities represented dtScrenccs of local 
tempenmient, and it tvas common form to look on the Spartans as 
unduly apprchcimvt of change and on the Atheniaiis as too prone to 
it. In remote districts, such as Arcadia and llmproda, rites might 
s^turvive w^hicli had passted out of use ctscw^herc, and dicre must have 
been many places wlndj were little touched by the mare revoludou- 
ary movements in tlioitghi+ But Greece is a small country, and inevit* 
ably even die poorest places responded to current fashions. A new 
style in painting or sculpture found ready markets and inspired k>cal 
craftsmen to imitate it, and quite small dries would take a pride in 
seeing that their eoms rivalled those of richer rivals in design and 
fmisli* Poetry^ whidi might have been handicapped by difTerciitcs of 
dialect^ rramcctidcd them by devising a special poetical language 
^Yhich was baseti on that of the epic and, like it^ could be underatood 
in any part of Greece* Poets, phiiosopiicrs, and doctors toured the 
countr>‘ ami were welcomed alike by kings, tyranis, nobler and 
demficraciesH The variety nf liic was itulecd remarkable^ but it was 
built on a solid foundation, the traditions and the customs whicii were 
the common heritage of die Greek people* 

Tlte beginnbiga of Greek hisuiry^ are lost ui an irrerovemhie past^ 
and though the first dceipheniblt rccorcb come from about 1400 jk:, 
yet the stoiy^^ sis far as we can reconstruct ic fmm the Creeks* own 
ihouglits, 1 >rgirts with the Homeric pornis in the last part of the 
dghdi century* Here indeed through the eyes of genius w e see how- 
men Lind wnmc-n lived and dicdi and here we sec the beginning of 
at mast evciy thing that is authentically Hcllctiic. For Some three hun¬ 
dred years the Greeks adv'aticed and matured and became more and 
more like themselves and !«s and less like 01 her peoples. Thb h their 
greats their classical age. After die fall of Athens to Spana in 404 oc 
somcihitig was OLtingukUed for ever, not merely a zest for lift and a 
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tKildncss of enterprise and esperiment, but certain assumptioTis which 
bad never been seriously questioned but now lost their authority and 
ihdr bold. Greek civilization in its ber>day depended on a fine bal¬ 
ance of forces, an equilibrium between traditioii and innovation. 
WTien this was broken, the old itrangtU and completeness began to 
decay, and though the fourth century has indeed its high aclucve- 
menu, it lacks the old assurance. None the less it maintaiited much 
that was important and charactefistiCi until Alexander carried his 
Greek army across Asm to the Hindu-kusli and created so many 
opportunities for Greeks that the homeland was impoverislicd and 
enfeebled by the lure of new empires and ever-receding horizons. But 
between Homer and the fall of Athens the Greeks displayed a re¬ 
markable unity in the variety and the scale of their undertakings. 
They might maintain different sv-stems of government, or conduct 
bloodthirsty wars with one another, or make deals with barbarians 
for private ends, but the main pailcm of tlicir adiievemcnt Is clear 
enough. In the countless complexities ofioeal liistory* we see a people 
forging new instruments of civilization and advancing from outlook 
to outlook and from style to style. In this rapid succession of changes 
we may discern the pernianent elements, the faeliefi and the assump¬ 
tions, tlic enduring human temperament, the political pasrions and 
convictions, the vision of the gods, and the senrebing curiosity about 
man and his place in the universe. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE HEROIC OUTLOOK 


Tiioucii the new Greek world whieli emerged from the Dark Age 
was diffenent indeed fiom that of the Mycenaean kings, It cherished 
legends of that resplendent past, and, with the longing admiration 
wUidi men feel for a greauicsi whidi Uscy cminoi recover or riviil» tisc 
Greelu saw in this lost sodcly something heroic and superhuman, 
which embodied an ideal of what men shouJd be and do and suffer* 
Thdr Imagimdous, irdhuned by andent s tories of vast undertakings 
and incomparable hrtiH!?^ of gods %vitlking on the eartli as die friends 
of men, of a noble splendour in external circu mstanecs and in courtly 
toanoers, formed a visturi of a heroic world W'hich they cherished ai 
one of ihirir most precious possc^onf. From it tlicy derived the notion 
that n mun should live for honour and renowti and play hb part witli 
style and proper pride among men as notable as himself Tltcy knew 
of all this through a long tradition of poetry which derived its stories 
and its chamertm^ no less than much of its technique and its lan¬ 
guage, from Mycenaean times and was passed from generation to 
geTir.ration by an oral tradltlDn on the lips of men. For us thi!; tradi¬ 
tion survives in the Homeric poems,, which came indeed towards its 
end but kept its authimtic spirit in their generous outlook and strong 
sense of human w ordi- Since they w ere from an early time the staple 
of Greek education^ titty encouraged a conception of manhood in 
which perEonnl worth held pride of place, and strengtiicned an ideal 
favoured already by other circumstances. The snmUnesa and sdf- 
suHicicncy of city-states promoted a dc^ce of independence which 
was impossible in tlie cenlrolised theocracies of Egypt and Mia. A 
nation of seafarers liad opportunities for mtcrprisc which would have 
been denied to mere workers on the lancL The ludivtdualkm, which 
conditions imposed on Greet life, suited its inherited cult of heroic 
manhood and enduicd in historical times as inic of the moat striking 
elements in it^ beUefr and its bcharinur. 

The easence of the heroic outlook is the pursuit of honour iJtrongti 
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action^ Tlie great jTtaii is h(r who, being endowed ith superior quali¬ 
ties of body and nund^ us« them U* tlit iitinosl and Viitts the applause 
©rhis feUo^vs because he spares no cRort and shirts no risk in lib de¬ 
sire to make the most of his gifts and to surpass other men in his exer¬ 
cise of them. His honour is the centre of his lieitig, and any aiTroni to 
it calls for immediate amends. He courts danger gladly because il 
gives liiin the best opporiimity of showing of what stuff he is made. 
Such 3 convictJoti and its system of behaviour are built on a man s 
conception of hiinself and of whathe owes to ttj and if it has an^ furtber 
sanetinnst tbe>' arc to be found in wliat other men like Jiimself think 
of him. By prowess and renow-n he gains an enlarged sense of per¬ 
sonality and welJ-btiog; through them lie has a second existence on 
the lips of men, which assures him that he lias not failed in what mat¬ 
ters most' Tame is the rcw'aid ol honour, and tiie hero seeks it before 
ev’erythmg else. Tins outlook run* tlirough Greek bisiorj’ from 
Homer's Acliillcs to the historical Alexander, it is countered and 
modified and alLcrcd, but il persists and CTcn extends its fidd from an 
individual to a national tmtiooL It is a creed suited to men of action, 
aud through it the Greeks justified tiicir passionate desire to vary the 
pattern of their Uvea by resourceful and unflagging enterprise. 
Though in its early stages, as we see it in Homer, it has mudi in 
common with similar ideals in other heroic jodctics, ft is more resi¬ 
lient in Greece than dsewhere and rmdures with uiiexpccted vit^ty 
when the dt^'-sLitc is establishcd vsith all its demands and obUgationa 
on its mcmbcrt, and when the new conception of the citisten might 
seem to exclude an ideal which sets so high a value on liic single man 
and his notion of what is due to him. 

Tlic strengtii of this heroic ideal may be judged by the spirit in 
which tlie Greek philosophers treat it. Witli their love of the con¬ 
templative life and of knowledge for its own sake, they could hardly 
be expected to favour a system w'hich gave such prc-emineijcc to 
action. Yet, though they did not think it the highest kind of life, they 
still paitl their tributes to it, Py thagoras divided men into three 
classes: the seekers of knowledge, the seekers of honour, and the 
seekers of gain, and in comparing life to the 01ym|>ic Games, 
matched the first class with the oniuokcis, the second with the com- 
j>eting athletes, and the tliifd witli thehuebtens.* Indus he intended 
no great compliment to the seekers of honour, but the Greeb would 
not have found lus parallel derisory, and sroutd appreciate that he 
thought honour at least more reputable than gain. So too Heraclitus, 
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in deploring the general luck of wUdom among men, evidently thinks 
better of those who 'choose one thing above all oiiicrs, Immortal 
glory among mortals' than of tlte majority ulio ‘are glutted like 
beasLS’.* Even in the (liiirtli ceiitxuy, when the disasters of tlie Pdo- 
ponnesian War had dealt an irreparable blow to die scIf-confidcncc 
of Athens, the pursuit of honour still kept a respectable place tu 
philosophy. In the psyctiolog)- Vk'hich Plato built on ilie tripartite 
nature of tlic soul, the self-arsming principle, which seeks honour 
through action, has an cssendal function and is said to be more likely 
to ride with reason than against wlule Aristode conforms Id a 
more traditional outlook when he approves of the pursuit of honour 
because *it is the prije appointed for xhc noblest deeds’ and ‘the 
greatest of external goods’ and ia, after all, what we pay to the gods,* 
Whatever the philosophers thought of the pursuit of honour, thc>' 
could not dismiss it. It was an inalienable part of Greek life and 
meant much more to the average man dian uny philosQphical dieory 
of conduct. 

The heroic outlook, which is based on honour, has much in com¬ 
mon with other systems of bcfiaviour. Those who follow it regard 
themselves as bound by obligadom which they inusl fulfil and as for¬ 
bidden to peribmi certain aclioni which arc shameful. There is no 
more appeal against it than against the most rigorovts categorical 
imperative. Nor do many ofits injunctions dilTer from tiioM of ordin¬ 
ary' moral codes. TJic murder of Agamemnon by his wife and her 
iover is as strongly condemned by the system of honour os by any 
system of morality. But honour and morality difter on important 
points of principle. First, honour is more poritive than negative; Its 
obligadoDS arc more to the fore than its proliibilions. It expects a 
man to exert liinudfall die lime and to make the most of his oppor¬ 
tunities, often Indeed to create them. In diU no doubt it rcBccU its 
origin in a society whose fust interest is war; for in w ar midacive and 
enterprise arc of primary importance. But the Greeks applied the les¬ 
son to peace. Many of them felt that it w as somehow disgraceful to 
remain contented with tiidr lot, that they must try to better it, to 
moke more of themselves and their conditions. Peridea even applies 
this to the making of money; ‘As for povem-, no one need be 
to admit it; the teal shame is in not coking practical measures K> 
escape from it.' * Honour thus becomes what morality not always Is: 
an incentive to rigorous action in many fields. Secondly, the ultimate 
[cs! of honniir is human dignity. .Anything that lowers thU is dis- 
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honourable; anything diat crUiiLtict& lu honoarabJc. Thb k bodi a 
svtbjccuvc: and an cxacdiig subjective because lire concept of 

dignity h not predsc and may well vary from man to man, and exact¬ 
ing becayse tlic parage of lime U moro likely to vdden than to narrowv 
iL Honour* no doubtj forms its own case-law, but it tends to be more 
demanding and more critical as precedes ts are formed and aeccptecL 
Thirdly* in the last resort the otdy court of appeal is a man’s own 
feelings^ Against these it is useless to invoke the anger of the gods or 
the disapproval of men; for the hero is so sure of liimseir that he will 
not allow his final dccmotis to be dictated by anything but thought 
for hb own litmour. Thus, w^hen Achilles, moved to anger by an 
affront to his honour, refuses to fight for hb fellows at Troy, it is futile 
for them to plead witii him. Tltcir ntt-th art a Jar less cogent argu¬ 
ment ihan his own sense of injuryi and their plight merely hardens 
him in Ids conviction that he is right. Such a system of behaviour is 
not easily calculable and leads to tnany an imJbrcseen crisis as well as 
to cuofUcts t>ctween men of timilar outlook when their personal 
tlignity is at stake. In die tangled contrm-ersies of Greek politics 
honour was always a force to be reckoned tvith, and often confused 
issues which mi gilt otlierwisc have been dear. 

*rhc heroic outlook of the Greeks confirmed dienn in tJieir taste for 
war, and ^vas itself confirmed by it. It was in iliis that tlic famous 
heroes of the past had proved thrir superiority, anti their descendants 
w'ished lo riv:il them. Greek states went lo war witJi eacli odicr almost 
as part of political routine, and it is significaju dial tietdier Pinto nor 
Aristode thought it unususd or undesirable or suggested any means 
10 avoid iu Mo doubt mixed motives were at work: liist for lout, terri*^ 
ior>', or markets; desire for excitement, fearof doniinatjoii from wjdi- 
owi, envy of prestige or wealth or influence. Hie Greeks fought each 
other for tlic same reasons that other men do, and tJicir attitude to* 
woidi war was no less ambivalent. Just as Homer calh it ^h^iteful^ 
‘tearful", "baleful"* and the like, but abo speaks of "battle which bring! 
glory to mcn^ and ‘the joy of the fight’, so other Greeks both deplore and 
prabe war- They complain that k lakca the bni men and leaves die 
waret, that it creates unprecedented situatium, diat it promotes vio¬ 
lence, that it IovpCo the level of decency and morals, lliat it destroys 
the grace of life and brings disease and starvation, that it robs the de¬ 
feated of their liberty and their happiness. If we wbli to see how^ %vi:ll 
they iindcRtood the hutrore of dcfeil, we have only to look at the 
Trojan of Euripides* which W'as produced in 415 bc* when, in a 
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iccklc$s paaiion for cotiquesi, AUicns was embarking on the fatal ex« 
pedition lo Sldi>j and aiious how even at auch a time tiic frcnay for 
war was cotintercd by a horror of its insensate brutality. In the Pelo- 
ponncsiati War, Aristoplianes, h Loiu nobody could call a crank« 
spoke out boldly for peace and poked satirical gibes at generals and 
politicians who did well out of war. The Greeks were well acquainted 
witli its horrors but none the less felt that it had its recompenses and 
its consolations. They enjoyed its appalling thrilU; they regarded vie.- 
tory as the greatest of all possible glories and honourable defeat as 
only less glorious. In it they were able lo display to an unexampled 
degree that barmouious collaboration of mind and body in which 
they delighted and to escape iVom die deadciiing routine of daily 
effort into something more exciting, more varied, and in some ways 
more rewarding. In their attitude towards war the Greeks maintained 
die old heroic spirit, w'hidi frets at die limitations set on human effort 
and strives to break throng ft them by some prodigious exertion and 
achics'cmcnt. 

Though the heroic ideal set a high value on war, it was not for this 
reason narrow in its choice of qualities to be sought and honoured. 
The greatest of the hcioes who goes to Troy, Achilles, h not only the 
Strongest and ssviftest of starriors but the most beautiful man, who 
completes his otlicr cxcellcncts by eloquence, courtesy, generosity, 
and counscL His aim is to cany out his father’s command 'ever to be 
the best und U> surjiass others',* but he interprets tills in a wide sense, 
and is by any standards the authentic hrro. So too the Greeks sought 
to live up to the heroic ideal m other spheres than war, to find, if not 
a moral eqnivuletit to it, at least activities which needed and en¬ 
couraged the same qualities. From early times they discussed die true 
cxccllaicc, or of Hi, of man, and even in the seventh century in Sparta, 
Tyrtaeus, who comes lo die conciusioa diat it is to stand against the 
foe in battle, gives serious consideration to tlic rival claims of athletic 
prowess, physicai beauty, and royal power. ^ The Greeks would at 
least admit dial the ivhoJr matter was one for fhmk discusaion and 
that other qualities than the purely warlike had good elatms to re¬ 
spect- Though WOT was never far from ihc Greek cotisdotisness, and 
though prowess in it waj always priaed, this was not an nedurive or 
intolerant ideal. It kept a place for gifts mental, mural, and physical, 
whidi might indeed be nsrful in war but found plenty of scope out- 
side; u. 

In its beginnings the heroic ideal was confined to a chosen few. In 
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Homer tlie grca.t hcrott dominate the scenes atid the common sol* 
diers are hardly mentioned. Tlic fc^v people ol'humbler birth \\'ho 
moke an appearance, like Tlie rates and Dolon, are soon disitiiacd 
vdlh contempt. To absorb Such an ideal into a cit^^talc called (or 
considerable clasdcUy. 1 ji aiistocradfis, which claimed descent from 
the heroes of old and bcUcsed that the blood of the gods lutd not yet 
failed in them, a man might behave like a Homeric warrior and seek 
persona] glory, and be ail the more highly regarded lor it by his fcl- 
lous:, who felt tliat hr brouglit houour alike to Ins city, his class, and 
his family. So an epitaph oCc. 600 Bc from Corcyra shows how a man 
who has fallen in battle is seen like a hero of old; ‘This is the tomb of 
,\miadas. Fl.Tshing-cyed Ares slew him as be fought by the ships on 
the streams ofAottlius and was by far tlir best niuti in the lamentable 
din of battle.' * Nor were such tributes necessarily paid only by ftientis 
or kinsmen. A couplet, attributed to Archlloduis and possibly of the 
seventh century, suggests iliat tlidr country is pleased to honour its 
noble sons: ‘Two lofty pillars of Naxos, Megatiinus :md Aristophon, 
o mighty earth, thou boldest beneath.* * In aristocracies, witli ilicir 
cult of personal distinction, tlicre was place lor a man to win renown 
by his acliic\-cincnts, but we might expect tliat dcnuicracies would Ire 
less tolerant and insist upon some diminutioii of the old emphasis on 
individtial honour. But In Athens, which is tlie only democracy on 
w'hiclt we an- well iiiformetl, equality of renown was achieved by 
assuming that the whole people was capable of behaving in a heroic 
m^ nT"-r and deserv>'cd graLitude and praise W'hcn tc took advantage {>!' 
its chaJtenges and showed its superiority. when Pericles sjreaks 
about Athenians who have died in battle, hr rcfeis not to a favoured 
lew- but to the nameless fallen, and pays his tribute to all alike: ‘In 
the lighting they thought it more Lonoundili? to stand ti>dr ground 
and suBcr dwlh tlion to give in .and save tltdr lives. &i they fled from 
the reproaches of men, abiding with life and Umb the brunt of battle; 
and in a small moment of time, the climax of thetr Us'cs, a culmitta- 
lion of glory, not of fear, were mvept away from ua.* ** Tliis is lan¬ 
guage suited to a dcmotrjxcy, and wortliy of it, but it is founded on 
the old idea that a man who dies br.tvcty in battle has done all that 
can be asked of him. 

Onr of the rejisons why the heroic ideal survived In Greece was 
that it svjis attached to the sendee of a city. In the true heroic age 
Adiides lights not for his city, nor cs'cn for his ft How Achacans, but 
for Ins own glory. The hero is atr isulaicd, self-centred figure, wlio 
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lives and dies for a private satisfaction. But just as agalrtst AcltiUcs 
Homer sets the antidictical figure oJ'Hcctor, who fights for 1‘roy and 
with whose li&that ofTtoy is mcxtric-ably bound up,so in Greek history 
Ujc heroic ideal takes a new meaning when it is placed at the 
of a cityi War again provides tcst'Cascs. A city may honour an in¬ 
dividual, as Abdera honours Agathou: ‘For mighty Agathon, who 
died for Abdera, this whole city mourned at his pyre.' ** More often 
a city commemorates a whole company of dead, because they lire i^ 
worthy representaUves and champions and b ihdr united efforts 
show what it lives for. So no details arc given of the Corinthians who 
died on Salamis: ‘Stranger, once we dwelt in the wcU-waicred city of 
Corinth, but now Salatnis, island of Ajax, holds us/ ” or of the Spar¬ 
tans who fcli at Thcnnopylai:: ‘Stranger, bring ncivs to the Lacedac- 
■nuriiam tliat we lie here in obedience to their words.' So too 
Pericles, with a larger sense of what such deaUis mean to a demo¬ 
cracy, has an equal appreciation that heruic excellence may be dis¬ 
played in devotion to Atltcns; To me it seems that the consummation 
whidi has overtaken djtjsc men shows us the meanitig of manltncss in 
its first revelation and in its final proof.’ ** h was no more difificidt for 
the Creeks to attach the hctoic ideal of manhood to a citv than it was 
for the men of the Middle Ages to attach it to Christendom. Ifa man 
has a cause which inspires him, he will exert fiimseif to the utmost, 
and ii Uu; heroic ideal Ix^ins by being the privilege of a gifted and 
chosen few, it can be extended to a tvhok p«>plc an<l permeate their 
lives by makbg them give to the city what dicy might Iihvc kept for 
ihcmsclvcs. 

A society ivliicii chriishe, m no matter how reformed u shape, a 
licrak ideal is nnt alwaj's easy or Jiappy in its treatment of women. A 
fiercely heroic world, like that of IccLmd, may honour wximen wiio 
behave for many purposes hkc men and detighi in danger and blood- 
died. Tlie Homeric Greeks were not like this. Their women move 
freely and easily among men, bui take no part in war or public 
affairs, and are excluded from rule and government. On the whole 
this seciTH to have persisted in Greece and to have been iJic nonrni] 
pattern in historical dmes. Greek women and girls took a lively part 
in ItKal ceremonies and made ihdr contribuiion to songs and dances, 
but they dc> not seem to fmve been ;ilU)ived any po^ver. An csEcepiion 
is Artemma, queen of Halicarnassus, who contributed five sldps to 
tlie navy of Xerxes in the Pnrian War and is credited by Herodotus 
with much sage counsel. Bui we may suspect that Herodoius, wlm 
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^i’as a niltjvc of HalicamaasuSi was mo^'cd by local jisitriotiain lo 
cxa^crate her importance. Othcr\>'ise Grcelc women seem to Itavc 
had a coRsidcmble sliaic of liberty provided they' avoided tasks re- 
sersed for men. Atliens, it must be admitted, has a bad name for the 
seclusion and subjection of women. It is true chat some statements, 
usually of a proverbial character, stress that tlic right place for a 
woman is die home and that her noblest part is silence.^ But such 
staicmenti need not be taken too literally, since they plainly contain 
an element of wishful thinking, and it is hard to imagine any Greek 
woman being silent for long. Not only docs Attic tragedy show 
women taking grave decisions imd assuming hca\-y frsponsibilitio, 
and in doing so it can hardly liavc tluwn altogether in the face of 
actual experience, but wen comedy, which is lar more realistic, 
makes great play with diem. In Arijitoplmncs’ LysitlrtUa ilie leading 
character is a womnn who displays a copious eloquence and a notable 
lack of inhibitions, No doubt women worked while men talked, and 
in humbler households did mudi diat would be done elsewhere bv 
slaves, but Uiat Ticcd not have prevented diem from speaking their 
tniiids freely or taking command in their own sphere. Attic grave* 
stones and funcraJ vases show that die Athenians were just as capable 
of deep adection lor their wives as otiier men, but wliat w;« larking 
was not only a conscious or artihcial cult of w'omanhood, such as 
existed in the Middle Ages, but any public or prodaimjed demon¬ 
stration of alTection, Woincji had tlieir own sphere, and men had 
theirs. They* kept tlieir relations with women in the background, as 
an essential element in their daily hfe, but separate from politic^ and 
public affairs atitl the call to action. Kvm in poctrv, love of women 
plays a much smaller part iliaii we might expect, :tnd no conception 
of Greck socletysJiouldshirk its esentklJy masculine character. It w;is 
an incvitahle fcaturc of an outlook wlu eh regarded action as die main 
end of life and attaciicd it to an idt-al which demanded dial a man 
must make the utmost of Ids butiy and Ids mind. 

Because of this outlook much of tiie sentiment which in most coun¬ 
tries exists between in™ and women existed iu Greece between men 
and men. Tlic Greeks gave to friendship the ailacliment and the 
loyalty whkli elsewhere accompany the lovie of women. Of this 
Homer presents a classic example, when he makes die friendship of 
.Achilles and Patroclus a pivot In his story and tdls how grief and 
anger at Patrochi.s’ death send Achilles bade to bailie that lit may 
take Ids vengeance on Hector, The essence of such a relation was for 
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a frimd tosliare anoihrr'i fortunes^ both good :md bad, to support 
him with complete trutli and raithfulncss in liis loves and his cmnitics. 
Ills pleasures aitd Uis sorreus, to hr scrupulously cumlid, and to Ihll 
in no call made upon him. This is the burden of much literature from 
convivial son^ of the sixth cciiuiry to Aristotle’* schematic analysts 
of Ineudship in the .Xhmiuhfm Eiftifs, Attic tragedy presented it 
dratnaucally through dc^'oled couples Like .^jnx and Teucefr or 
Orestes and I^'bdcs; Xenophon reports <ts a commonplace that ‘a 
clear and good friend is die best of all possessions’*^* Friendship of 
this bind was easy in a society where men partook of common inter¬ 
ests and relaxed in each odier’s company. Jt has its noble and impres¬ 
sive side, but it also means dial in the Greeks we miss the gentleness 
and tenderness which soften the asperidt.’S of masculine life when 
women share tlie acdviiies of men and bring their own point of view 
to them. Friendships betvs^eeo men may have their own reserves of 
emotion, but tlicsc arc not easily brought to the surface and tend t<» 
be masked by restraint and decorum. .Moreover, when men share so 
much together, there is a suspicion of scir-jutcrcst in their relations. 
We (eel this in Aristode, whose analysis orfriendship speaks too much 
of mutual advantage for our taste, Yei this is probably misknding 
and due to a natural Teticence, since he touches the springs of Greek 
sentiment when he says tliat friendship ties in loving tathcr than in 
being loved and tliat a man wutics well to his friend not as a means 
ID his own happiness but for his friend’s sake.^* We cannot doubt tiiat 
in friendship the Greeks found an ideal which did much to satisfy 
their need for uflcction, even if to Us it seems a little severe and one¬ 
sided and too much concerned with purely male interests, 

Tlic affection which Greek men fdt for one another had its physical 
sitlc. Of this there is no trace in Homer, who implicitly denies it for 
Achilles and PatrocIus.“ Hut from the eighth century onwards ii 
plays a marked part in Greek life. If tradition :iscribed its introduc¬ 
tion to tlu' Dorians,** it seems to have been prevalent and accepted La 
most pans of Greece, and usually to have taken the fonn of an older 
man’s love for a younger. Its origins may be variously cxpLuried, by 
the relative seclusion or scarcity of women, by die isolation and emo¬ 
tional iciiiiom of military life, by the cult of the naked body in games, 
by the natoiikl tendency of the sexual impulse id assert itself where 
die afTections arc engaged. That it had its crude side we cannot 
doubt. Archaic inscriptions of die sevcntli century From the Dorian 
island of Thera suggest a fomble rile of initiation « and many vases 
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dtpicc a courtship which b quite uncooceaJed,*^ But where so strong 
at! immict was at work, it was easy for other elements to enter and 
uike rontnoL Loni^c-Aongs by Ibyciui and /Viiacrcoa exjiress feelingB 
wiiich might in different circunistanccs have been given to girb* and 
even the igrmve Pindar goes out of his ^vay to invent a stor>^ that Posi- 
don falb in love widi the boy FelopaH“ In Aiiiciis, Harmodius and 
AristogitoOt w ho wercmiovi iicd in hbtoty* and song for die asiassioa- 
rion of ilic tyrant Hipparchus^ were not the less honoured because 
didr motives were based on love for each otlnir.® Above oJl^ the prac¬ 
tice found an on dec in many fields of active lilc, where yontiger hoys 
were disciplined in skills and hardsliip sncIi as (he chase and die use 
of arms. In Sparta and Crete it was a regular feature in the training 
of die young in Thebes die Sacred Regiment of 300 men waa 
truiued on it.** Plato, who understood the matter from the inside^ was 
uncas>- about it and hardened his views os he grew' older. In die 
he builds an ascending scale of relations, which starts vdtli 
ph)dcal attraction and inovcs tliroiigh asceticism and intelleccual 
effort to sometliiog dose to mystical eontemplarion^ in the Ripublk he 
tries to eontrtil il because it is coarse and ili-bred' lu the fjiws he 
condemns any manifoitarioti ofii.*" Aiisiotlc hardly commits himself 
on the subject beyond regarding it as a morbid state resulting from 
habit and comparable to die plucking of hair and the biting of najJ^ 
Some people indeed condemned the whole tliingp but they teem to 
have been a not very itiiluontial minority^ and diere is no doubt that 
in Greek life it had an cstabU&hed place- I t wit$ a result of the pre- 
domimuidy male cJiamctrr of Greek dvilization and iw cult of the 
more sjiecificidly umculine qualitiifs. 

The comparative absence of die gentler and solter aHredons frotn 
Creek life was to some degree compensated by the strength of its 
loyahic^, especially Ui ihe family. The family w^ai? an -ddrr unit than 
the city and kept its prestige and even some oFits fKiwefV in die fiffh 
centuiyv At the back of ihdr minds the Gn'cks felt tJiat the bond of 
blood was stronger tliati any tie of citizenship and in the last resort 
imposeKl oblig<ttiot^ which could not be slurked. Sophocles sUovvi 
what this means w'hcn he miikes Antigone bur>' her brother, w^hen 
she has been forbidden to do so, and defy the state at the cost of her 
ovvTi life. Hie htw might reinforce fomily cibligations, like that tolcjok 
after parents in their old age, or even lute ifirm on itself, us in 
Athens requital for murder was transferred from the family to a pub¬ 
lic law-couitr Bill loyalty to the family rcmaijtcd stronger than tliat 
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to the State and was likely to win if tiiere was a tonflici between 
them. The harsh temper which often miirfcs Greek polities is due in no 
small measure to the quarrels and jealousies between families and llie 
loyalty of the members of each to his home rather than to any ideal 
ofnatituiai unity. This is characteristic of the heroic outlook, which 
makes a man proud of his kith and kin because they belong to him, 
and in exerting himself for them be obeys something very deep in his 
nature. Aebilljes is unwavering in hts affection for Ids old father, and 
Hector feels that he is fighdng for his w-ife and child as much as for 
his city, Greek fiwnily-lifc might at timts present fierce contllets which 
could be decided only by the diedding of blood among the closest 
relatives, as when Meleager’s mother destroys her son because be has 
kilted her brothers or Orestes kills his motlicr for murdering hLs 
father. Such conflicts belong to tlic heroic syTStem, If men souglu to be 
superior to others, one of tbeir most inspiring impulses came from the 
conviction that they must live up to the standard of thdr aJicestors 
and be worthy of the stock from wldch they W'erc bred. 

Yet this respect for intimate ties and loyalties had its dark and dc' 
strucTive side. If a man expected a friend, or a fanuly its members, to 
share alike all interests and to be uafbncbingly Euthful in all circum' 
stances, it almost made liatrcd a xTrtue and vengeance a duty. iTie 
Greeks insisted that a friend must share hatreds as well as affections, 
and, if he failed to do so, be was regarded as a coward or a tiaitor, 
Tliey saw nothing ivrong in hatred provided dial dscrc w'as a reason 
for it, and the reason was usually insulted or injured pride. Once a 
man felt it and was convinced that he was right, the only solution 
was a bloody vengeance. Tlie few exceptions only cmpbasiEc the 
strcngtli of die usual rule, as when the ^dtagoreans said: *A man 
should never willingly irtan an ennuty with those who are not com¬ 
pletely evil, but if he has started it, he should continue nobly in tiie 
fight to the finiali, unless die character of his opponent changes atid U 
replaced by good will/ ** 'ITiat perhaps is something, but it is not 
much. More striking at first sight is the remark which Hitarus, tyrant 
of Mytilenc, is said to have made to liis inveterate opponent, .Alcaeus; 
‘Forpvcneas is better dian vengeance'but lliis was probably due 
more to polidca! preadence than to any feeling that vengeance is in 
itself undesirable. And these are exceptional cases. The Greeks nn'cr 
thought it p(»s>ble or desirable to love tlieir enemies, and forgiveness 
is a ratr word in their vocabubry except for trivial or involuntary 
offences. More ofien diey found a positive pleasure in hatuig dieir 
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coicmica and enjoyed the pnospcci of re\'cngc. They woiUd sec nothing 
wrong in a couplet attributed to Tlieognis: 'Think of my hatred and 
my violence, and know in your heart tlmt for yoitr offence I sJiall 
avenge myself as 1 can.' “ This outlook begitn with the ^itmly and 
was tile source of savage feuds with other ramllles, hut it spread to 
class-war and to wat ijctwceo one city and another. A man might 
have enemies in bis own class or in another or in other cidti, and in 
each case he felt that he should treat tiicm as harsidy as he could. He 
believed that, if he failed to harm them, as he assumed that they 
wished to harm him, lie failed in honour. The relation was reciprocal 
and insoluble. Every act of vengeance called for another, ant! whether 
the feud was between ifidividiials, or between cities, it was used to 
justify a merciless treatment of the enemy. Since many wai^ were 
thought to Iregin with some injury inflicted by one side on the other, 
it meant that tiicy were seldom conducted in w'hat we sliouJd call a 
cliivalrous spirit, and if the defeated had cartjctl the oondttruiatLtin of 
the v'ictors, they might have their male citizens killed and their 
women and cliildren sold into slavery. Tlie notion of honour, applied 
in tbit way, was a source not only of brutality but of insecurity and 
lear. It empltauzed the harshness of the heroic system when its pride 
was wounded, and tltc violence to which the love of acdon will turn 
in a crisis when its claims arc at stake. 

The heroic outlook gave an unexpectedly promiticnt place to in¬ 
telligence. If the Iliaif portrays in ,\chillcs the most authentically 
iieroi c of heroes, tlic Odja^ presents In Odysseus a man w ho is indeed 
brave to the point of recklessness but is renowned pre-eminently for 
counsel and resource. Tltc Greeks liked and adnurcd intelligence, 
whctlicr practical or theoretical, and uo doubt Fell that they sur¬ 
passed other ijeoplts in tlieir possession of it, but they liad qualms 
about its uninhibited exercise and felt that it must be balanced by 
ylijcr qualities of character and self-control, if a man relied .solely or 
chiefly on it, he WJis thought likely to frustrate even his own ends by 
being too clever and cvcti to fail to understand much that was ob¬ 
vious to an ordinary man. In die city-state, with its predilection for 
iutcstinc and foreign controvmica, and espedafly in democracies, 
with their public debates and thdr susceptibility to rhetoric and 
showmanship, the skilful polirician was at a great advaniage and 
often Imd more influence than his purely political qualifications de¬ 
served, Tliis became more dangerous in the Fclopormesian War, when 
leaders of the Athenian demoeracy, like Cleon and Hypcrbolus, 
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were asuitc nuinipul^tofs ol' populiu: passions brut lacked a clear- 
Ughted vision of events. Deceived by their ow'ti sopltistHcs, ihc^‘ 
dcceiveid othen and graver spiriu cundcmtied them inr thdr 
uirimate frivolity and lack of judgment. Just as Hiucydides presents 
Cleon ns a debased perversion of Pericles, so both Sophocles and 
Euripides arc concerned to show that mere clevemrss In uigumenl or 
policy may be disreputable and pernicious. By a strange irony ol 
literary' history, the character whom they used to display what this 
meant was Odysseus, whoni Euripides in his Htatba If, 425 bc) and 
Sopliocles in liu PhUortttfS 1409 bo) matle the essential type of un- 
srrupiiTous ;ind cold-blooded schemer who uses specious arguments 
to justiiy ignoble ciidB. 'Ilieir presentadott af him is the more remork- 
ahle because, though he is witlmut decency or compa.«ion or honesty, 
he is in tus own way a patriot, 'flic safety or at least the success of his 
country redly means something to him and provides him with ex¬ 
cuses for his unsavoury actions. Sopltodcs and Eiuipides were 
patririts too, but not in this way or witii tliis damage to tile balance 
and integrity of the heroic ideal. En their \'icw a man's city did indeed 
make many calls oti him, but not that lie stluuld surrendef his de¬ 
cency to it. Tliey stood for an older conerptiou in wlticli a man served 
the state Ewst by Ixiing himself in the full range ofhis nobility and not 
by sacrificing it to some absiracr notion cirp>iltical power or expedi¬ 
ency, ’Hie cull of cleverness might appeal to somcdihig deep in tlie 
Greek character, but to some independent observers it seemed to re¬ 
ject what they most valued and to exalt one side of human nature at 
the expense of others, wliich were no less im[mrtaiit ami witliout 
which it lost iu usefiihiHs and its dignity. 

These w^ete not the only discords which might arise when die 
hemic ideal was absorbed by the city-state. Tlicre are other occasions 
when tiw man who lives for liuuour lirids liLi own notion of it at war 
with what might be regarded as bis duty to his fellows or hia people. 
The heroic age presciiis a pre-eminent case of iliis in .\chillts, ulio, 
because he hoi lieen insulted by Agamemnon, withdraws from battle 
and eaiLscs humiliating losses to Itu own side. Nor doe* hr ever apolir>- 
giw for wltat he hiw done. When he mums to battle, it Is to avenge 
the death of Pauoelus, and he accepts without hesitation, as his 
rightful due, die handsome amends offered by .^\g<tnieinnan, For 
Achilles honour U more imixirtant tlian anything else and is indeed 
the spring of his whole being, but in later time* wx might expect such 
behaviour to be rare in a people so patriotic os the Grerks, and yet 
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there \\ ere spectactihu cases of itn In the Peraian Ware the ddlecl kirig 
of Spart^^ Dern.aj'atus* anti the dispossessed tjTattt of Athens, Hip- 
pias^ jomed the PerHiin side in tlic hope of being restored to power* 
Sociji oflrmards Themistodes, the %lctcir of Salamb, alter being 
exiled by the Athenians and condemned to death in absence^ joined 
the Persians and took olTiee under thenXi In 415 bc Aid blades* al¬ 
ready acting iis an Alhcnian general In Sidly, was condemned in 
absence to death for impietyj, but made his escape and joined the 
Sparuins^ to die irreparable harm of Athens.. These men were driven 
by injured honijur to help Oidr coutjtry^^s enemies and to act against 
its interesu. ^Vhat the Greeks felt may bc seen from Herodotus* ac¬ 
count of Dcmaralns and the Pereian king, Xerxes* Demaratus makes 
no pretence of his grievances against Sparta* but says frankly; *You 
know very ^vell whai iittlc afTeciioii I have now^ towards tlxem, who 
took from me the honour and the rights of my fotiicrs, and have made 
me anian ofnodtyand an exile/None the less he goes on to praise Ida 
countn'men and to forecast that they will not bc defeated^ Herodotus 
t^\y no contmdicLion in u man who almost in die same breath wishes 
his country to be humiliated and thinks it better than all others^ Such 
a paradox was pcrfcrtly cxpHcable hy lieroic stAndards, and c^'^cn in 
tile liftli century these were still sitJficienriy strong to create scriaus 
trouble. More remarkable still arc the words which Alcihladcs speaks 
at Sparta -when he explains his treachery to his nivn country; ^Thc 
Adiens I love is not the ottr vvhicli is wronging me now, but dial one 
in which I used to have secure enjoyment of my rights as a dtisen, 
'Hie country that I am attacking does not seem to me mine any 
longer; it is rather that I am trying to recover a country that has 
ceased to bc mine/ ^ lljere is a touch of sophistry in this, but the 
average Greek wouhl probably think that Aldbiades had something 
to be said for liim, because he l^d been unjustly treated. The ugh Uic 
pursuit of honour a potent influence in making men serve their 
city, it could at rimes turn and create situations for which there 
w'is no outlet but treachery ^ 

'fins conflict between honour and loyalty is part ofa wider conflict 
which mns through Greek history. With their stonny, selT-assenive 
dtality and ihdr desire w do alt tliac men can, they took great risks, 
both personally and nationally. Just as legendary- hcros like Achillea 
or Heracles ux tliemselves to die uttermost and do far more than 
other mt;n, so Greek cities would essay tasks of prodigious danger and 
diflicuity and either succeed beyond all probability, as the united 
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Grct^ks succcetlcd against ?ct^, or fail catastroplucaUy, ha AtJiCtts 
(ailed in Egypt m 454 bc and m Sicily in 413 ftc- Jtist as the hero 
differs Irom the common mn of men in the unusuat degree of his 
dynamUf or innate power* so a city cEsplay? it$ vitality by exerting the 
same force over oilier cities. The desire to e^cel feeds on the Inimilia-^ 
don of others* and Grech mdl^illuals and cities alike slaked their rnn- 
bitions in thiJ way. It w^a$ iMs which gave so ruthless a cliaracter to 
Greek p 3 Jty pc U tics* in which the laters ^verc often odlcd or 
cutedj and 10 mtemational relations^ in which a strong power like 
Atliens or Sparta enforced its will cti feebler netglihours. Tlie self- 
assertive principle in the soul should, as PUio said* be on die side of 
rcaMti* but often enough h drove its victims to a di^rc for fKiwcr and 
dominadon^ 

'Die Greeks were conscious of ihh stid uttered grave ivarflings 
agatmt It. Poets and philosophers dwelt on the merits of the Mean* of 
the middle Sitatc betw een obscurity and excessive pow er, and claimed 
that only if a man foliow^s ttiis is he likely to be happy. While poets 
expressed die idea by saying thai a man mit^t not climb tlic sky* or 
tJy' to marry Aphrodite* or sail beyond the Pillars of Heracles*** the 
philosophers took die conception of die Mean and built moral sp* 
terns on it. But when Aristodc tccks to explain tlie se\'cfal virtues bs 
Means between opposite extremes* he [nils to convince us either in 
logic or m experience. Such a doctrine as the Mean works well 
enough if we are already i^ersuaded dtat a quiet life h best* but It is 00 
final deterrent to tliosc tvho believe in action (hr its ow n sake and feel 
that dte greater die rbk, the greater die glory. Tlve arttniion which 
the Greeks paid to the Mean sugg^ts not so much tjiai dicy observed 
ii aa that, itx Uic fullness of ilieir blood, lliey fell tlml they ttceded 
Sfimc curb for iHclr more violent ambitinni nml more tecklras imder- 
taking^^ The Mean might at Ecaft have the virtue dial it gave some 
consolation for defeat by exphtining that too mudi had been at- 
icmpted* but as a guide in die practical government of life it svas as 
mudi iii^glrcted m obacrtp-ed. Rich oligarchies* like Corinth and 
Acgina* might ebiim that tliey followed it while their neighbour 
Athena did nott ^d it is ficrbap$ true that they lacked the impetus 
which drovi: Athens to her wilder adventures. But the ambiguous 
attitude of the Greeks towards the Mean is not to be explained by 
dUlercnccs of class or govcmmeui. It Uy deeper and rose from a real 
contradiclion in die Greek view of action and honour. 

'Hie conflict may he regarded ns one bctvveeit the morality of com- 
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moo SMise, which deplorestiangerous vcntviTCS and rcgaida happiness 
as ihc beat of possible ciMis, and the vaulting ambitions of the heroic 
mentality', which appeals to mstincLi ami desires beyond morality 
and regards happiness as an unworthy or irrclcv'ant aim. The 
tnoralbts worked out a scheme in wiuch men become infatuated 
through pride, incur the hatred of their neighbours, and, by attempt¬ 
ing too much, are ruined. This could be applied to local politics, as 
Solon applied it to the rich of mirefomicd Athens,** or to inter- 
natiottal politics, as Herodotus applied it to the itnpei-ial designs of 
Persia. It has its own truth and its own appeal to the conscience, and 
it woo eloquent advocates in influential circles. hat it meant for 
aome men can be seen from words which Pindar wrfJtc foran Aeginc- 
lan in 44G bc, when there seemed to be a liope that Aegina might free 
hcraclf from -Athenian domination. He implicitly condemns .Athens, 
when he appeals to ‘Kind-hearted Quiet, daughter of Right’; 

You if any 

Drives hume into liU heart 

UnsivccL anger, will harden your flice 

Against the migitl of your ciiemict, and clap 

The upstart in the bilge. 

—Purphyriott did not know this 
When he aroused her too tar; 

[The gain I like best 
Coma from a ivillhig giver. 

Bill Force trips up 

■At Lost even the loud boAster.) 

—'Ciiictan "Pyphns, with a hundred heads. 

Did not escape her. 

No, nor the Giants’ King: 

They went duwn before 

'ntc Ihundcfbolt and the arrows of Arteniis,** 

So Pindar, in liu allusive way, foreseei die doom of Athens because 
she has ofrended against the Mean. Against this we may set In con¬ 
trast the Athenians’ own view of thenuclvcs- When Pericles tried to 
hearten Liis people after the ravags of die plague, he offered an 
alternative to the Mean: 

‘All tvho have taken it upon themselves to rule over others have meurred 
hatred and unpopularity for a time; but if one has a grciU aim to pinaue, 
this burd«i of envy must be accepted, and it a wise to accept iL Hatred 
does not last for long, hut the briJliance of the present is ibc glory of the 
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future, Stored up for cvtr in ihr memory cif titeu. tt » for you to safeguard 
that future gbry, and to do nijihitig now that is dbhnnourable.' ^ 

In this the heroic outlook is revealed withoiit reservations, and it b a 
complete denial of the Mean. No doubt tlic two could often be 
brought together in theory and in practice, but there was between 
them an ultimate discord which ihr Greeks never completely solved. 

How serious the pioblem was, and how gravely it could be treated, 
can be seen from ^phoclcs, the friend of Pericles, who built more 
than one tragedy on It, His most forbidding hcrota, Ajax and 
Heracles, present the heroic type as the ,\iheuians saw it in die hfth 
century. Both arc in some sense remote from ordinary men not only 
in their strength and endurance, but in their pride and inacerssi- 
})iHty; both come to fearfu] and even humiliatuig ends iliraugfr their 
disregard for ordinary human qualms, Ajax through bb caiitempl 
for the gods, Heracles through his uitcr disregard for his tender, all- 
loo-humiin wifei botli are condemned not only by die advocates of 
the Mean but by all w ho admire the warmer and gentler instincts of 
humanity; and both in the end arc justified, Ajax for hb noble scr- 
vice* in war, Heracles for the labours which he has heroically under¬ 
taken for the good of mankind. Sophocles presents the heroic type in 
its forbidding inhumanity and its incredible fortitude. He docs not 
spare u* even its least attractive qualities, the failure of Ajax to be 
moved by the entreaties of ids concubine or tlw? stony refusal of 
Heracles to forgive his wife, who has unwittingly and unwillingly 
caused ills death. Against thb he sets die unrelenting courage of .\jax 
in lib decision to die because he has lost bis honour, and the supreme 
self-command with whidt Heracles endures hb Inst hideous tortures 
as hb superb body is devoured by a burning ].iobun. Sophndes pre¬ 
sents in dramatic form w'hai the heroic Ideal meant in Athens. He 
saw its faults and its limitations and took care to show them in their 
formidable reality, but lit au^ests dial they arc justified by the 
nobilicy which iiccompanics Uicm and redeem!! them from the taint 
of common clay, tii these plays we sec what hrrobm meant to the t^e 
of Pericles, and why die .Adienians placed so high a value on it. 

'fbe hero fulfils himself in death. Just as the advocates of the Mean 
and happiness say that no man must be counted happy till he is dead, 
because dicre b no knowing wliat duasters may befall Kim in life, so 
die exponents of die heroic ideal regard death as die climax and corn- 
plctioii of life, die last aud most seardiing ordt;a] to which a oian is 
subjected and the true test of his worth. It is then that he tnakeft the 
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greatest sacrifice of whteb Jic is capable^ the life which has meant 
more to him than to most men and is ai last thrown aivay In some 
splendid gcamre of defiance. Tor tliuse who believe lliat action is an 
end in itself^ any career tnnst be cramtned witli it) and what counts is 
the pressure which a man brings lo it, the zest with vchieh he devotes 
himself to tL To fill his life witli bras e doings is indeed to make the 
roost of the gifts whicli the gods have bestowed on biro at birth. Such 
3 life cannot be allowed to decline vtith lading strength and fading 
powers^ it needs for its appropriate end some dramatic finale, in 
which hero exerts hitmelf for the Ian rime in the finest and fittest 
way. Then indeed he revxaU himself in his fidl maguificenre and 
ends his crowded esustenee witit a last call to the glory which is his 
right. Just as the grand figures of legend, like Ajax and Heracles, die 
violent and rcarful deaths, s^s oilier men were glad lo die in battle be¬ 
cause tills set a crown on their lives and proved that in the iiltiniate 
test they sltrank from nolhuig to prove their worth. To die in ease 
and comfort would be a concession to a happiness wliich they liad 
never sought and to debase their searrh fur honour. The Greeks lived 
close to death, and so far from being afraid of it, they often sought it 
as tlie ciilminJition of what tiiey most valued, the sdf-realizatioii 
which a man finds w'lien lir sacrifices everything dial he has, and 
exercises a privilege w'hich belongs to him alone. 

The nobility of diis outlook lies iti die place wliich it gives to sacri¬ 
fice, Whether a man givTS his life for his famUy or bis friends or liis 
city, he gives the utmost that can be asked of him, and liis action 
means tiiat, however boldly he may assert Ids own worth or however 
ardently hr may desire ghii-y. he himself u'ill not reap the fruit of 
diem. The Greeks were as well avv.ii'c as anyone of what such a sacri¬ 
fice means and costs in its inexorable finality. In an tinchiir."icteristic 
moment of itideeisioo, when he questions whether war is woitli all 
the efforts that he gives to it, .Achilles says: 

Cattle and good fit »hccp arc ihinga to be had for the looting, 

Tripods and tawny heads oThtiRies are ilicre for the taking, 

Sm man's life will come not again, nor will it be captured. 

Once it has passed tlirough his teeth, nor can any power reslore it,*’ 

No Greek would dispute that there is truth in this, but diey would for 
the most part disagree with the lesson that Achillc* draws from it. It 
is just because the sacrifice is irrevocable that it is worth making. 
Against the doubts of AdiiUes we can set the mood in which Hector 
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laces him. Hector ktio^vt that lie is certain to be killed bjf Achilles, 
who Is nriftcr and smjnger thoji he is, but he goes out to fight him 
because he feels that (fits k \vhai he must do for his dty, fais wife, and 
his small son. TIjb sense that a man owes a supreme sacriJice to hts 
own people was deeply ingrained in the Greek character, and is a 
triiimphant example of its adaptation of heroic ideaU to a dvic frame. 
Because he lives among other men and is bound to tJjem by ties 
which he cannot explain or assess, his first concern is thdr protection 
and their safety. In this sense, and to this degree, the city was more 
important than tlic indivtduuL If, as ev'cry Creek thought, it mad e 
life possible and agreeable &r turn, it was afiiir return tliat he should 
spare no cBort to secure the same advantages for others. This was a 
dut>' owed not to the gods taut to lus fcIiow*men, part ef lus unbreak¬ 
able assodatioa with them, a recognition that, despite all Ub personal 
daims, he was part of a unity greater and more lasting than himself. 
It was one of the more rtmarkablc achievements of the Greeks that 
tiicy were able to combine a generous view of die rights of the in¬ 
dividual witli a strong sense of what he owed to lik dty. It was tltis 
balance between the two views that not only* made it possible for the 
old notion of heroic worth to have a new meaning In the i:ity4tate, 
but gave it a place more honourable than when a man lived and died 
simply for his own glory. In the last resort kinship and the bond of 
blood were the most powerful tic known to the Greeks, and when it 
asserted its claltni, they were glad and proud to give all tliat they 
could for tL 

This sense of fulfilment was cniphasixed by the Greek approach to 
ivliat happens after deadi. On tliis tiicy had, naturally enough, no 
single view. Some indeed belicv'ed that in the afterworld men axe 
punished or rewarded for what they have done in life; others tem¬ 
pered this to a belicl' tliat a few- chosen heroes are conveyed after 
dead I to an island of eternal spring in the western sea. But die absence 
of creeds and dogma meant that aiieh betirfs were vague and urn- 
certain. More common and more powerful was the general notioti 
that, if .T man sunives at all, his afterworld is but siiadowv and bears 
little resemblance to the solid earth which he has left. Many men 
would accept in some degree the heroic conception found in Homer, 
who tells how ali the dead alike go to a grey world, where even the 
greatest ate but shadows ahnost without understanding and recover 
consciousness only when they drink blood. Their plight Is told to 
Odysseus by the ghost ofhis mother: 
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This 15 the law iif wb^kwer jiny^ine 

Then tin longer an? Imitci and flesh held together hy si neve’s. 

Bill by the ought of tlie blazing foe they arc conquered and wasted^ 
From that miunent when ftnt the breath departs from the white bones* 
Flutters the spirit away, and like to a dream it goes driTung.^ 

Ttic dead are like bats fluttering and screcchiiig in a cavern,*® and ii 
is no surprise when tlic ghost of Achilles says that he ^voiild ratlier be 
the serf of a poor man on earth than rule ot*er aii the dead,“ The 
Greeks never quite forgot tills noiion. At the worst dtey might think 
tliat there is no Ufe at all in the grave and tlmt at the end man puts on 
a garment of clay; at the best they might hopr that the virtuous or ilie 
initiated might enjoy an Elysicui beatitude. But before the opprc:^ive 
majesty of death most of them maintained an awc-s truck uncertain ty» 
Tliis accords with ihrir belief in tJie value of life and die need to fill 
it with noble deeds. Because death annihilates oJI that maiters, fife is 
all the more valuable and must be turned to the uimosc account. 
Achilles complains not that he is fated to die young, but dial tjoo 
mueh of his lift is spoiled by mufortiuirs ^vliich hinder Jiis pursuit of 
glory. Jji the thought of ^lory most Greets found a consolation for the 
shadowy doom which awaited them in the grave. IVithout asking 
very closely wliat it mean.'; to the dead, tliey found in the reality of 
remembrance or rtnowm someitung wdiich coutiteracts tlie obi item* 
don bmught by deadi. Tliey followed their heroic tradJdon when 
iliey' applied tills idea to tile dead in battle^ like those who lell during 
the advance of tltc Persians rhmugh Tlscssaly and were commemoT* 
ated b)' Aeschylus: 'These men, alsfj, steadfast among spears, dark 
Fate destroyed^ as they defended their native land rich in sheep; 
though diey are dcad^ didr gfory w alive, who endured and cloihed 
tlidr hmbi in Ossa's dust.* So too Pericles applies the same idea to 
the Athenian dcad^ but gives it a more sivccplng and more ocmfidciit 
range; ‘For famous men have the whole earth as thdr memorial; it 
is not only tltc inscriptions on ihelr graves in their own touniry that 
mark them out; no, in foreign lands also, not in any dsiblc form but 
in peoplc^s licarts, their memory abides and grows.* Whatever such 
remembrance might mean to the dead, die Greeks believed that It 
was well de5cr\"ed and iwo\ild at least be an inspiration to untxira 
generations. 

If those who died gloriously were held in common remcmbraiice, 
they bad their modest compaiuons in many othenvlse uTiconsidered 
dead, in whose epitaphs, gravestones^ and or painted vases 
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placed In tlitir grjnta.^ wt? 5cc a comtant atirmpl to cateh the e^tn- 
tiat nature of a dead man as he was when alive. "ITiis too was a tribute 
to svhat he made of his earthly career^ to his peTsonality and his 
achicvcrrLCiai. Tlir rplt:iphs are usually brief, and ofUfs give no more 
than a name and a place and perhaps a profaskm^ but sometimes 
they say more and niakt a man more vivid, as on a gravirstone fropn 
Atlicm; 'Hislithcr Cleobuttia set up this monumcni to dead Xeno- 
phantus, because of Mb courage and HLb modesty'/ So, more spies* 
didly, lines ascribed to Simonides commemorate the daughter of 
Hippias, once lyTant of Athens: "This dust hides Arched! ce, daughter 
of HippiaSf foremost man once among Uiosc of Hellas in liii time. 
Though she had princes for father, husbimd, brothers, arid children, 
she did nor lift up her mind to pride/ The e^cndal jxiint is made 
quickly and quietty, and the dead woman lives in tlte brief summary 
of her character. So LOi’i tombstones present the dead in character¬ 
istic and revealing poses* The ’ivarrior Aristion stands, tall and lithe, 
holding his spear; a young brotlier stands widi hh small sister; an old 
man holds mi a cicada to a dog; a girl nurses pigeons; a woman sits 
while her servant brings her a bo?? (see Plates 3B-41 ji. What counts is 
die suggestion of life as it really Ts, what the dead have round in it and 
got out of it. On the tffiy/Afli the contrasi between life and death b 
often stressed by ^otne rymhcd of death set among living forms- A 
woman brings otlcrings to a tomb, w'liilc a tail young man with a 
spear^ perhaps her husband^ stands by it in the full strcngtli of man¬ 
hood; a little boy with his toy cart staruU on the bank ofa rivirr and 
waves hit hantl to hia mother, while Charon, the ferryman of the 
dead, waits Tnr him in a boat; a young man sits on a tomb, wlule a 
friend speaks to him nnd a woman jioids lilfi armour in readuics^ (see 
Plates 64a, A). The coLlocatifin of emblems of death with 

th'jug figures shows hotv the Greeks saw the w-orld of light against a 
background of darkness but did not for that reason lose any of tlrclr 
love of it. Against the my^lery and iJic uncertainty they set the posiiive 
adijcvrments of the living, and knew that they should be honoured 
for thfir f>%vn sate* 

In sucJi wm-s tilt heroic outlook, wliidi the Greeks inherited from a 
distant past, shaped much of their thinking and tlidr action* Tliey 
fitted it imo die frame of the city-state sand Its demands, and* \% hm 
occasion Ctdtcd, into the larger pattern of Hclleni^im, of whidt diey 
were never quite oblivbuB. \Mirn they cbinjcd that they were 
superior to ixirbariaiis because they pursued a higher type of virtual 
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they were not wiong. Tn cotnpanson with the herded miJtitudes of 
Egypt aitd Asia, or with the more primitive peoples ott their own 
Ihiiiiiers, tlic Greeks had found a principle which gave meaning to 
life and inspired them to astonishing acliievements. Because they felt 
that Utcy were different &om other men* that they must always cxeei 
and surpass them, dtat a man wins hia manhood through unlagging 
effort and unflinching risk, they broke away from the static patterns 
of society lehich elsewhere dominated their age, and inaugurated a 
way of life in which dte prices w-ent to tlie eager and the bold, and 
action in all its lorms was sought and honoured as the natural end of 
man. 
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CHAPTER 3 
THE GODS 


A p |;ct5 ihrgnds which h <lcs«:r\-e5- The wa^-wardand inscmt- 
abl? demons who pester pn'midve iriaji are bom of nameless terrors 
and inlubitia^ ignorance; the grtmiitig, gloating ogits of die Aatces 
mirrored a race brutalized by mrrssant war and fcaHii! of unknown 
privations; before the Romans were mo^xd by Greek mHueticcs to 
abandon tJieir stubborn rusticity, Uidrgods wane pmsale, functiosai, 
and sanitary'; the passion of the Jews Ibr kgalistie discipline in all de¬ 
partments of life and their provincial, exclusive natioiudism found an 
appropriate champion in Jehovah. So too ilie Greek gods reflect with 
illutninating clarity some salient feattUTdi In tlic Greek diaractcr and 
arc so closely connected w itii It that we can hardly think ofthe Greeb 
without tliejn. At the start Greek religion is unusual in its very lack 
of system, of any organization sudi as we find in die dominating 
religious of the modem world. It begins at no fixed point and has 
roots which stretch indetcrtninatcly into an unclironiclcd past. It lias 
CO cmincm prophet or laiv-giver who expounded the nature of the 
gods, no sacred boob whose authority is final on doctrine or morab, 
no central orgauixatlon for its hierarchy, no revealed ensmoJogy'j no 
coueeptitui of a dedicated religious life, no insistence on ortliodoxy , 
DO agreed rschatology, no accepted scheme of rcdcjnptiori, Greek re¬ 
ligion allows iu essentially Greek diaracter by not coufotTning to any 
plan and by iu generous freedom and inclusive Coleraucc. Any ap¬ 
proach to the Greek gods must he made not through dogmas and 
creeds, but through tfie actuEd views and practice of ilicir wor¬ 
shippers. Our concern is not lO much to study a religion as to recover 
a rdi^ous experience, to see w hat the gods meant to those who be¬ 
lieved in tlicm, wiiat appeal they had to the licart and the imagina- 
doti, how tliey fitted into a scheme of life w hich tvaa already full to 
overflowing w-iih the appetites and the ambitions of men. 

in die study of what their rdtgiou meant to the Greeb, it Is not 
necessary to inquire into its origins. What matteta U its character in 
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historical times, anti an diis we are aliundantly, il' not ahv£t>'S very 
satisfactorily, mfonned. At first sight the Greek divinities seem to pre¬ 
sent an ordered systetn* living on Olympus with S!etis at their head, 
and each concerned with a more or less recognized sphere of activity, 
'rhis air of organization, wliich Herodotus attrihuted to Homer and 
Hesiod,^ may well owe sornttbing to traditions canonized by eminent 
poets, but it masks a bcwiidciing \'aticty of practice and belief. It ts 
true that the names of Use chief gods were comtant throughout 
Greece i that many of them had die same functions whetev-er lhc>* 
might be w'orshipped; Uiat otliers might differ iti character from 
pbee to place but still mainUiin a certain identity; that legends of Uie 
pods were common property everywhere. But against this appearance 
of sul^tantial uniformity w'c must set less itaetable elements, which 
do not fall into the general scheme because fundamentally tlicy have 
nothing to do tvith tlic Olympians, but come from some older, Itas 
rationalized world-agc-old cults of the dead, exorcism of evil spirits, 
rituals to raise crops, cercmomal cleansings Bom impurity, taboos on 
sexual mtenicruise and certain classes of food, sac H Aces not at all like 
iliose offered to tlic Otymplimifj gods and goddesses conceived not 
quite in human sltapc, like a four-armed Apollo and a horsc-hended 
DrmcLer. All such ^ings existed and had a place its Greet reUgioti, 
because they were consecrated by Immemorial practice and con¬ 
nected with daily or seasonal tasks or with critical occasions like mar¬ 
riage and dcatii, Tlicrc w-ere abo cults, which, if they did not actually 
conflict with those of Olympus, had in tlicir vciy peculiarit)- a special 
place. Dioin-sus, the god of wine and frenzy, was wttrshipped in Crete 
as far back as Mycenaean times, but fL-maincd somelhing of an out¬ 
sider anioTig tile Olympians, and when his adherents retired to the 
mountaitLs and tore live animals to pieces, they demonstrated the 
sunival of an andent cult In which tltc life-blood of animals was 
needed to renew that of men. A whole set of beliefs, conveniently but 
incorrectly labelled Orphic, was based on initiation in jealously 
guarded mysteries and offered prospects after death more substantial 
and more enjoyable than those in common currency* Medicine-men, 
like Epimenides, and m>‘Sticai inadiemaiiduni and setailisls, like 
Pytliagoras and Empedocles, made their own amendments to current 
ideas and revived obscure supcrstitioi« in new lorms. Rationaitsts 
tried to impart order and decency to systenct which shocked their 
rKtson or their sense of propriety. The Greek mind had more than 
one way of approaching tlic gods, and if it was often inconsistent in 
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its assumpllons^ Uiiit is oammon enough in religious experience* 
^vhich is i miatly less intctestcri in assiiniptioiis tlian in tlicjr results. 
Hut behind the variety and the aintradirttuna, ecrlaiti constant or 
prcdoniinant features emerge at all pcriock of Greek historj' and in 
most parts ofGrccce on which w'c have any infurmaiioii. 

Tlic Greeks* Uko other peoples* needed gods to explain what is 
olherw'isc inexplicable. To tltc prc-icicntific consdotimcsa, nature, 
bodi human and physical, ia encompassed with m^'sterics which cry 
to be penetrated and mastered. Tlic Creeks solved tbe matter to their 
owm satisfaction b)' believing In gods who nni only rule the \'isible 
world but arc at work in the fortunes and the hearts of men, Just as it 
was natural to explain by divine agency thunder or storms or earth¬ 
quakes or the growth of crops, so it was equally natural to attribute 
to gods the inspiring thoughts or tpiahns of conscience or onslaughts 
of passion which assail human beings. Both classes of phenomena 
were outside control or prediction. Ifit wits rcasoimble to assume that 
rain was sent by Zeus, it ivas no less reasonable to assume that a 
happy thought came hxun Athene. Even today the workings of the 
human tmnd arc at least as oljscurc as the workings of nature, and 
tlie Greeks can liardly be criticized for believing that IxiiJi svcrc iu the 
control of the gods. They were indeed proud of their own powers, but 
they recognized llml much Fay l>eyond their ow n surnmocisanU tliat 
all this belonged to die gisds. It was therefore unportant to Ibrm rela¬ 
tions with them and to sniicit tlie utmost help imm them, not merely 
because otherwise the order of physical nature might be reversed and 
the earth cease to yield her fruits, but because the very springs of 
human action depend on unpredictable mometiU of inspired thought 
or accesses of energy which man cannot evoke by lus oivn will. 

Tlie Greeks saw Uieir gods In human shape, and os such depicted 
ihctn in sculpture and jiaintlng. In die remote past they were prob¬ 
ably conceived as onimab or birds, and faint echoes of this sun'ive in 
Homer’s use of such adjectives as 'owl-faced' for Athene and 'cow- 
faced' for Hera, though he himself must have given a dilTerent mean¬ 
ing to dtc wards; in the wurshlp of Zens Mdlichios as a snake; in 
legends in which he took the shape of a bull; in the connexion of 
Apollo with vvoives and mice, of Posidoti with horses, of Artemis witli 
bears. But though such bcliefi were implied in many local rituab, 
they were not treated literally In the classical age. If a god had once 
been an animat, he was no^v revealed in human stiapc with the ani- 
m:il as bis companion or symbol. This transformation of the gods mt o 
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the likeness of mr« was a prodigious stroke of etnandpntmg ihouglit. 
Ii means tiiat the Greeks were so impresed by the range and possi- 
bilitia orhuman gtHs tliat they could not conceive of the gods in any 
other shape. They believed that nature was governed by power* simi¬ 
lar to their own, vastly stronger, indeed, and active in many sjjhcrra 
beyond human scope, but uidmatety of the same Und. Instead of 
acquiescing in the depttssod conclusion Uvat the gods arc beytmd 
comprehensiott and tliereforc suitably displayed in the uncouth linea¬ 
ments of beasts or monsters, they tried to impose some order on the 
whole sell erne of thing* by assuming that it conformed, if not exactly 
to reason, at least to liuman nature in an advanced and extended 
degree. 

If die Greeks thought of their gods as possessing human shape and 
a nature like that of men, tliey rccogaiaed that bctwxcn gods and 
men there nre enormous difFerenccs. Tl»e first is that the gods suffer 
from neither old age nor death. They arc able to live as men would 
Utc to li\‘cif they ^vcrc not continually dogged by care for tin: mor¬ 
row and the consdausness that at any moment tliey may pa's into 
nothingness. In their untlccajiiig strength and beauty the gods has'c 
something denied to men, which makes tliem objects of awe and 
wonder. The Greek sense of tlw holy was based much less on a feeling 
of the goodness of the gods than on a devout respect for liicir incor¬ 
ruptible beauty and unfailuig utrength. If ilris was a [irice w'hicii the 
Greeks paid for seditg the gods in human shape, it tiad vast com¬ 
pensations; for it both made the gods more real dian many rcltgions 
can and gave to mm an increased self-respect liccausc they resembled 
liiem. It presented an ideal which was indeed dot possible to rival 
but which b) its fascinating challenge made mm feel that it was good 
to possess, even in the humblest degree, qualities shared with the gods, 
and wlien they saw an unusual nuuiilcstatioii of these in their fellotvs, 
it was a matter for delight and pride. 

The difference between men and gods goes dteficr ilimi tlib. Pin¬ 
dar, who understood die Greek religious temperament from the 
inside, nates die po.dtton: 

Single is the race, single 

Of men and of gods; 

From a single mot her we Iwih draw brenih. 

But a differenee of power in everythiiig 

Keeps Its apart; 

For ihr one is as iintliing, but the bra2cn sky 
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Sta^*! a fixt hobltaiiun lor ever. 

Yfrt we can in grealnc» of mliid 
Or of body be tUic the Iminorial^, 

Though wc know not to what goal 

B)- day nr in the nights 

Fate has written that tve ihall run,* 

Gods and men arc both children of Earth, and rashiotied, as tt were, 
in the same mould, but between tliem lies an immeiuurable differ- 
dice of potver. The distinguishing quality of the gods is, above every- 
itung, power. They can do on an enormous scale what mao can do 
only faintly and fitfully, and mudi Uiat he cannot do at all; they are 
assured of unfailing success and satisfatiian, but he Lnoivs that he is 
all too likely to fail. Their power is manifest everywhere, and before it 
he can only be liumblc and hope for its help. He can pray that by 
some god-given fortune he may for a time come near to them in the 
possessbn of gifts like tticir own. He is not severed from liicm by an 
absolute difference of nature; he resembles them ia hU ««»-nriai ()(■. 
ing, which is indeed hampered b>‘ grave handicaps but can none the 
less at times realise astonishing possibilities of mind and of body. 
With such belicft the Greeb made their images of the gods in the 
likeness of men at their most impressive and most beavitiful, so that 
Aristotle commruta: ‘Doubtless if men differed from one another in 
the mere forms of thdr bodies as much as the statues of the gods do 
from men, all would acknowledge that the infcrior class should be 
slaves of the superior/ • Ttiough die most famous statues of the gods 
have perished, and we liavc nothing but cheap and inferior copies of 
such masterpieces as the Zeus and Athene of Ptiidias or die Hera of 
Potyclirus, yet enough survive to show what visions held the artists' 
minds. Tlicje majaiic figures arc indeed beautiful, hut with the un¬ 
common beauty of superhuman power and self-suiriciciicy. A biniuM; 
figure of Zeus, fished up from the sea off Artemisinn, suggests prodi- 
giom reserves of strength in the muscular, lightly poUed liody and the 
right arm lifted to throw a ihunderholt (see Plate 17;., Apollo at 
Olympia has all the grace of young manhood in his features and his 
form, but what counts most is his calm domitmiion of u tumultuous 
conflict as he directs U with a kingly gesture of command (see Plate 
31}. Coins of Poridonia show a stalwart, menacing Poaidem wielding 
his trident with a determination well fitted to his title of Earth- 
shaker (see plate The beauty w^htch the Greeb imagined in the 
gods has no fadlc orobvious appeal; it is the beauty of divine strength 
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and of powers in full reserve ami cmoiions in full control. 

When, on an Olympian metope, Athene helps Heracles to support the 
firmament, she takes her task easily' and sliows no sign of strain or 
effort (sec Plate 44). Even when the gods go itna relentless action and 
show their unforgiving spirit towards those who have offended ihrjn, 
they have no emotion io theix faces or their gestures, but stand tin- 
moved , like Artemis dircc ti ng the death of Actacon onametope from 
Temple E a[ Sclinm (see Plateaf>A) or aiming an arrow at him on a 
vase by the Pan Painter (see Plate 59). The gods tvcrc beautiful In a 
way that appealed to more than the eye, in tlicir inexhaustible power, 
tbeir self-reliance, their perfect adjustment of mind and body. When 
in the fourth century artists aimed less at this ideal of divine strength 
than at a purely physical appeal, it was a sign that the gods had begun 
to mean less than in a more exuberant and more fidJ-bloodcd age. 

If the gods resembled men, it was natural to try to bring them into 
contact with biumn society, and this .effected the Greet conduct of 
sacrifice and prayer. Once indeed in the far past sacrifices had been 
made to placate angry and inscrutable gods, and in times of guilty 
fear even hutnac beings miglit be offered to them, So Ijihigcnia was 
said to bax'c been sacrificed by her father, Agamemnon, to appease 
Artemis and get favouring winds to enable his dcct tosall to T roy'i and 
here amt dicrc in his torlcd timet traces of the old practice could he seen 
mthcsacrificeofadollorofaitanimnl disguisedai a man. But sacrifice 
had by then liccome literally a least, at which oxen were slaughtered, 
and, after a portion had been set aside for the gods, the votaries ate 
the rest. It was iisunicd that the gods were prCMtil anti took their 
pluces among the worshippens. Such rites could be cheerful and con¬ 
vivial without lacking reverence- Hic transformation of sacrifice from 
an act of expiation to an act of hospitality- is typical of the Greek aji- 
proach to the gods and underlines their notion that ihe gods ultim¬ 
ately enjoyed tlic same pleasures as men and appredalcd the same 
courtesies. 

A similar directness can be seen in iJic conduct of prayer. A prayer 
normally falls into three parts. Fim comes tlic Invoeaiion, in which 
the god is invoked through his titles and shrines, as if this were the 
respectful way to address him; next comes the Sanction, in which the 
votary appcab to services which he has hiimclf rendered in the past 
and which establish his credentials and assert a claim on the god's 
attention; ftoally comes the Entreaty in which tlic god is asked to do 
something to an urgent need. So when the priest Chryscs, whose 
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(laughter had been carried off by the AxJiacan^ prays to Apollo for 
vengeance, he the enmect form: 

Hearten, o lord of the stiver h(yw, protecCor of Chr^iE, 

Who in Cilia the holy and Toiedos mlghlily nileit, 

Motue^od, if ever I roofed for thee » tmudful temple, 

Or If I ever have saerihoed the wrU-cov'ered dugh'boncs 
Eitlier of oxen or goats, actxmiplish what now i beseech thee: 

Ncfw may the Danaaru pay recoiapcnse for my tear* with tliy arrows.* 

There is tio confession of shortcomings, h(j promise of amendment, 
but simply an appeal for practical help. Such an appeal is valid only 
between fHcnds, between men who Imvc proved tlicir devotiDn and 
gods w'ho recognize and welcome it. If a man wishes to be helped by 
the gods, he must pay due anention to them, and then he may reap 
his reward. 

It is one thing to ask (hr gods for their help, and another to ask for 
coimsd or some rcvtbtion of their purposes. The Greeks had their 
own apparatus for probing the future, though they did not attach 
equal importance to aJl its forms. Necromancy svas regarded with 
some disapproval, forbidden in some states, and practised by rnen of 
hud character in remote districts. Self-proclaimed sibyls and prophets 
might have their day of glory, but they too tended to awake distrust, 
especially whcm they claimed too much for their powen. The Bight of 
birds was studied willi wtmdering utteniion, notably before battles, 
but Sotrates probably rcJlccted good military opinion when he said: 
'The augur should be under tlic auHiority oftlic general, and not the 
general under the authority of the augur.' * Dreams were more seri¬ 
ously regarded, and were said to rxime from Zeus, but Homer knew* 
that not all dreams could be trusted, and that it was not cas>- to jay 
which could and whicli could not." Such means of prying into tlie 
future were treated with diffcreiii degrees of scepticism, and it is the 
raort remarkable that the Greeks paid great respect to the oracular 
utterances of gotU given by dicir priests and primtesscs, and espcdally 
to those given at Apollo’s shrine at Ociphl. The very setting was 
enough to inspire an awt-strock sense of the god's overpowering pre¬ 
sence, On a ledge under two sheer crags, by ihc stream of Castaiia, 
where the eye toolu down on tlic plain Iselow, dark-green with olive- 
trees and flecked witli the shadows uf eagles, and over it to the sea and 
to the mountains of tJic Peloponnese beyond, here among the statues 
and the treasure-houses was the shrine where Apollo’s priestess, the 
Pyihia, fell into a trance and uttered words which were put into order 
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by interpreters And given in ^t%sw€r to die questions of pilgrims. The 
trust and respect in which theDrlphk Oracle wi^held ivcre A tribute 
to its wisdom. Whoever controlled it was well informed on public 
affairs and knew that moH private troubles are eaaly aettJed by com* 
mou $en3c- The prestige of tlie Oracle siirvts'cd even such grave mis^ 
calculations as its support of die Pcrsbns in 480 fic, and was based on 
its excellent Inrormation and its understanding of Luman nature. Its 
whole procedure and succeu illustrate ilie Greek takni for keeping 
age-old rites and making sense of them. Men believed that throvigh it 
they were brought into contact witli Apollo^ and went aveay com¬ 
forted and strciigtlienctL 

The gods might live on Olympus or retire to die seclusion of their 
favourite shrinesj but they abo moved among men and took pan in 
human affajrsp Homer indeed not only makes dtem fight in the 
Trcijan War but brings diem into dose contact with hb heroei, as 
when Athene, seen by Achilles aJonCj takes him from behiad by his 
hair and IcIU him not to draw his sword on Agamemnonor on 
many occasions conics to tJie help of Od™eus and treats him with a 
humorous, admiring farniiisrity. Thi$ was a glorious time w'hcu the 
gods walked vbibly on the earth, but the visSon of them w'as not qm[c 
unknown to later generations. Titer e waA more than one kind of occa¬ 
sion w'hen the gods w^ere belic^xd to be present, in feasts^ in cere¬ 
monial songs and dances^ in inarriagcs and funerais. In the w orld of 
action their place was often taken by heroes ^^r deml-gods^ who WTjuJd 
comr to the aststance of ihdr own cities^ as llicscus and die .Acacids 
did at Marat]ion and Salamis.^ Nor was a private ™ion of the gods 
lacking. Pindar must have known what h meant when he told how 
lamus prav^ to Ptisidofi -at night under Uic sky* and Jiears tltc god^s 
voice in answer.* More strikingly« Sappho builds her hymn to 
Aphrodite on a pasi occasion w'hen the goddess appeared in im- 
maitaJ, smiling beauty, asked what troubled her, and promised that 
all would be well.^^ Such cxperitiKca were no doubt cicccpciunaj, but 
they show that to the Greeks the gudit w^ere r«i! persons, with whom 
they could enter into a spcciLil intilnac>^ Vet in these relations there 
is no self-abasement or conscious humility. The glorious splendour of 
the gods is indeed rcet^iaed and respected* but their humun com- 
panians are not afraid of speaking freely and frankly to them. Ev en at 
this lo^cl die rules of Greet friendship are at work^ and insuperable 
differences of station do not affect the need Rir complete sincerity and 
candour. 
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This happy conception of the gods was marred at timrs by tbdr 
apparent ikiJure to carry out their obligations to men. If men failed 
like this in their dealings wilii one another, they would be guilty of 
disloyalty, but such a charge could hardly be made against die gods, 
and other explanations had to be found. The simplest was that it ivas 
really a man's own Ciult. If he failed in honour ttt the gods, he could 
hardly hope to be treated wcU and must expect things to go wrong. 
Nor could the gods in their wisdom lake the same view of men and 
Uielr needs as men took themsclvis. In the last resort it was a divine 
privilege to refuse gifts ^rtthout giving any CKpianntion. But there 
were other occasions more troubling, when the gods might seem to 
have deceived or betrayed their friends. Tlie problem arose in an 
acute form with oraclct whidi often seemed to have foretold the 
opposite of what actually happened. The impartial and scientific 
Thucydides notes that this was common in the Peloponnesian War, 
but docs not think it wortlty of serious notice.'’ But the belief in 
oracles was surprisingly prevalent in the fifth century, and their 
appareni failures provided not only Herodotus witli some excellent 
stories but Stipliodcs with main themes in his af Trachis and 

JTritg Otdipiu. Botli writers believed and did ihdr best to demonstrate 
tliat, if an oracle w-ent wrong, it was because it had bnien misinler* 
preted. A lesson Oi this effect was publicly drawn in .{4,7 ac, when an 
Athenian army in Boeotia, after receiving an oracle which se^ed to 
promise victory, was routed at Cornnea, The explanation was that 
the god had reafty fbreiold the victory of the other ride, but the 
Athenians had fiiilcd to see it. So when the ofiUcial memorial to the 
dead ivas erected at Athens, tile inscription closed by saying: 

To the whole of mankind tor 1 he fiiiurc 
\VcIl did lie piwT iliat no Oracle will ewer fail. 

This is a large conclusion to draw from a single case, bur it shows 
how seriously some Greeks treated the matter, and liow, rather than 
admit that the god liad deceived tlicm, they dedded tliat it was 
tiirir own Emit, That an oracle should speak ambiguously was to be 
expected; for gods need not speak with the clarity of men. If men 
wish to knotv the divine will, thej’ must give great care to their in¬ 
quiries, and if some thing go« wTojig, tluy have only themselves to 
blame. 

Yet, tlioiigh the Greeks believed tiiat men could form something 
like friendship with die gods, they- knew that it was not a Iriendship 
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between equab, and tliat if men presumed too mucli on it, they vemld 
have to pay the penalty. Legends contained many fiomiyirig ex¬ 
amples of divine vengeance on men u'ho hud gone too far. When 
NLobe boasted thac her children were as beautiful as lxu^\ they were 
destroyed by Apollo atid Artemis. When Actaeon accidentally saw 
*-\rtemis nakecl^ she had him devoured by Ills own hounds. WTien 
Pentheus mocked and imprisoned Diony'sus^ he was tom to pieces by 
Uie Baccliants who worslupped the god. When Marsyas was defeated 
by Apollo in a competitiDn on the flntot he >vas flayed alive. Greek 
gods, like Greek heroes^ win^ moved by consideratiofis of personal 
honour, and anything which might be coiMirued as an aHroni to it, 
excited their anger and called for violent vengeance. Forgiveness w as 
not Lp their nature, and once a man had offended them, he had no 
inccusc and could expect no meixy. 

In tlidr jealousy for tlieir own hnnouii the gods may dso humble 
men w ho arc too prosperous and enjoy more happiness than is fit for 
mortals. In the lierolc world there is no him of this. The gods may 
treat Achilles or Hector with W'hat looks like wilful iDdiffcrcnce, but 
they are not envious of them. But as th e Greeks tried to elucidate die 
divine treatment of men, they evolved the notion that all liappiness 
and success are insecure because tlie gods dislike tliettL Such a doc¬ 
trine was useful m cxpUymng why men iti high position fell from it, 
and appealed, for instance, to Herodotus, w^ho in Iiis acasunt of 
momentous politicai clmngcs wm able to demonstrate his \'iew that 
*dci£y is cnviDus and interfering* and does not scruple lo overthroAv 
even those, like Croesus, king of Lydia, who have served It with 
exemphtry devotion. Thk belief Ava5 certainly not based on any trust 
in the ultima tr Justice of llic gt>dsp but it appealed to advocates of the 
Mean, who could argue that, if men Iktcticd to them* they would 
avoid disaster. So Euripides, disturbed by the dcclitie of moral stan¬ 
dards, daims Uiat the lack of belief in divine tnsy cati only uiider^ 
mine morality r 


I^Vliat can the face uf Modesty 
Or of V'irtoe avail. 

When wliai is unhely has poirer. 

And henceforward Virtue 
U neglected b>' men, 

.\nd Lawlessnois rules the fa^vs, 

.And men do not strive together 
That the gods* envy imy not come? “ 
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This was indeed a denial of ilic old licfoic system and tltc door 

to the view- that the envy of the ^ods might be turned not otdy against 
the sucEcssful and die great but against all who follow freely dirir 
own inclinatioTES. 

Once this was admitted;^ It %vas perhaps idle to attempt to explain 
why tlic goeb send sulTmng and caiastropbes, None the Icas^ men 
could hardly sliirk the issue and most take ap some position towards 
it. The more sdendficaily and less religiously minded might fmd the 
answer easy enoughi as when Democritus argued: "Tlic gods, both of 
old and nou ^ give men all good things. But all things that are bad and 
harmful and useless, neither of old nor now arc they tlic gifts of the 
gods, but men Uiemselves come to them thro ugh tbdrown blindness 
and folly.' Tlus w“ai perhaps loo simple and left too much UQ* 
expbintd. Ai least it did not win much support^ and other men 
sougiit some more transcendental explanation, like that of Hera- 
clittia: Tor God aU things arc beautiful and good and just, but men 
think some things unjusii and otiices just.* Tills assymes Uial in die 
end the gods are right, but even that is not really necessary. !t 
possible, and even reasonable, to argue tliat tliese matters arc beyond 
human imderstandingt the gods art not to be judged by human 
standards, but act as they do bccauise ilury will. Sc> Scphucles tells 
how' Heracles, after a life devoted lo self-denying hiboufS, comes lo a 
hideous end. For this no consolation or explanation b offered, but, 
when it b ail over, Heracles' son^ Hyllus, says: 

We have seen great dcatlja and strange, 

And many a Mrrow uf unknown fhape, 

^Ynd noihtng of these tliat ii not Zeu^,** 

The problem remained unsolved^ perhaps because il was insoluble. 
For most men it would sulEce that in the lait analysis Lite decisions of 
the gods arc inexplicable and must simply lie ace^plcdt as wai io be 
expected in beings who, despite thdr likeness to men, could follow 
without hindrance their own whims and dcaires and passions. 

'illis uncertainty alxuji the gods made the Ureeks fHow tu accept 
them as models or judgrt of human beha^ iour. 'Hi o ugh Homer hi ms 
in the Ilifid that the sorrow's of Troy arc due to the lechery of Paris,** 
iuid in die O^ss^r makes the gods approve and aid the punishment of 
[he Siutots by Odyssetts, yet on the whole liU picture of the gods sug¬ 
gests that they^ arc vcr>' little cpuccmcd with good or evi! dtherr in 
themselvffl or in men. They do what they please, and dselr society is 
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whal human Eockty would be if (hhi cmild follow didrdesires wtllmui 
rislt of failure, Tliat b why tlicy sometimes provide a sort of comic re¬ 
lief In thrir divine security they lack aomcihing of the dignity' which 
man gains from the short time at his clisposali and if their existence) 
given largely to pleasure, provides occasions for laaghtcr at one an¬ 
other, there is no reason svhy men should not Join in It. I his laughter 
ia in no sense scqjtical; it is not even irreverent- It is based on affec- 
(ioii for the gods, and even on envy and admiration for liicir happy 
atate. But it itnpiio anntion ofthem as almost indiffcrcDt to right and 
wmng, because in their own existence the dbiinctinn has Utile mean¬ 
ing. Nor U tlietr treatment of men based on any clear principle. Their 
attitude is esplaitied by AcliiUcs to Pnam in a parable of two jars at 
die door of Zeus, one of which contains good tilings and the other 
evil. Zeus gives a mixture to some men, to odicrs only evil, and such 
are driven by hunger over the earth, respected neither by mortals nor 
by immortals,The gods interfere often enough witli men, but they 
do not, according n> Aclillles, base their interference on the rightness 
or wrongness ofmen’s actions. This is the old, hemic outioot, and the 
Greeks never quite escaped fiom it. 

Tlic fiorion that the gods arc concerned with the doings of men was 
a ualuraJ development in a society which was rapidly becoming more 
conscious ofits domestic and civic obligations, if men feii the need to 
punish evil-doers, it was only logical to assume that the gods whom 
they honoured felt tiic same. The impulse towards such a belief was 
hardly rational, since evidence tor it must always have been dubious^ 
but at least it rose fmm somctliing deep in die human heart and w’as 
not ificonsistent with certain elements in the code of honour. If 
honour bound a man to look after his family and Ins city, it was 
iiiilurai to assume that the gods supjiortcd him in it. Their aid could 
be imoked for any brcadi of these obligations, and llieir cuisc called 
down on those who neglected or defied diem. Tlieir envn lives might 
indeed display most of these failings, but it was not too imp^iUe a 
kind of'double thought'm believe that they punisiicd men foe them. 
Above all, they were the guardians of civic and dotnestJe sanctities. 
v\ parent might invoke their wrath on a disobedient son, as tlie old 
Oedipus does on the treacherous and Degleciful Po!yniccs,‘* and 
many would agree W'ith Plato that such a cuim would infallibly be 
heard by the gods.-** .As the guardians of loyalty, they exacted pimisL- 
ment for any violation of domestic rules, such as treachery, murder, 
neglect of parents, breaking of oaths, and double dealing, from such 
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as^umptium it was easy lo move lo the bcUtf diat the gods watched 
ovi^’ the daings of mea and in the end punished the wicked. We (ind 
this belief growing in strcngih from the sixtii to the fourth centuryp 
when Plato makes an essen tial part of Im whole scheme a system of 
rewards and punisliments after death which would redress the in¬ 
justices of this world-He was not the first to put forward such a 
scheme* nor die last, and his ideas were in due course to make their 
contribution to the Chmiiim notion of Hell But even if he w-on a 
wide acceptance for his ideas» which is doubtful they were not im¬ 
pressed v^ry violently on tlie Greek mind^ and tlicrcis no sign iliut 
any Greek felt the nagging fear of torment after deatii which haunted 
the Roman Lucretius or lakes Kudi sinister forms in the p;iintings of 
Etimcun tombs. 

Even tliis left mudi unexplained. Tiir Greeks saw that suffering is 
not alw^ays the result of misdoing* and dmt dir wicked liavc a rc^ 
grcttabic toienr far avoiding it. They might try to explain the sor- 
of the irmocetjl by playing with theories of hereditary guilty in 
which the sins of the falhm are visited on the cJuidreti* So Solon* in 
the conviction diat the wTach of Zeus may be stow but is none the 
less sure, rorctellfl Ids vengeance: 

So Zeus ai enges. And, unlike % mortal^ 

He is nut swift to wradi at each tMng done* 

Never dfies one with slmilng heart escape him: 

But in the end he^s utterly made plain. 

One may pay now* another Uter Vengeance 
Will come to those who flee the wraih of Gijd 
Pull sordy after. Irmoccnt arc pimLiihrck 

BotK cliildrcn and their cbjldrrji alter them^^ 

Yet though this looks like a theological tlicoxy', ills in Fnci more social 
and poUticah Solon Li concerned with a social class, with die rich who 
abuse their position and their privaJeges* and we can not dispute dint 
from this point of vdevv what he stiys has a measure of truth; for if a 
treats its rcspomibilitics too frivoloudyv there ii a real proba* 
biUly tliat it w id have to pay for iL i\nother v ersimi of this theory was 
that certain families had something like a hereditary curse, an inborn 
incliEiation to violence which appeared in successive gencradona and 
brought disaster to each. Tliis could be applied alike to Ocdipuii 
whose father* Loins, ddlcs the oracles of the gods* and wiiose sons* 
Eteoclia and Poiynices^ die in >var agairist each other, and to the 
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Htiux of Atreus, in which dime leads lo orime until the gods mter- 
venc to stop the hideous sequence of blocMishcd. lx* these stories the 
Greeks shaped ihcir notions of heredity, of qualities in a famjly which 
seem to he inextricably bound to it, and whidi lead to destruction. 
I’liis too had something to be said fiir it, but ncitlicr it nor the sociiJ 
theory of Solou cxn'crcd the whole problem or dealt with all cases of 
suifering. Indeed, the Greeks seem to have shrunk from any such 
comprehensive theory, perhaps because it was .it variance with Uicir 
common bdief that a man makes Iiis owm destiny. He was indeed to 
some degree the play tiling of the gods, but he was not a mere puppet, 
and it was of some imporiance to morality whether he acted of his 
own choke or not. 

If die Greeks were no more successful in finding answers to tliese 
questions tlian later generations have been, it does not mean that 
tJiey were not deeply concerned with moral issues. If divine sanctions 
played some part in their ctiiics, it was because they felt strongly that 
right and wrong ought lu be a conceni of tile gods because they were 
emphatically a concern of men. In so far as tiiey did wliat they 
thought to be right not for hope of uUiinaie resvard but simply be¬ 
cause their oivn naiurca impelled them to it, it is a tribute to the 
strcnglh of their human instincts and tlie satisfactory nature of their 
main assumptions and beliefs. When Aristotle speaks about things 
w'liich arc ^good in ihcmstlvcs’, he repeats what had long been a fea¬ 
ture ofGreck tlioughi, and though it could be applied to much which 
we should regard as lying outside the sphere of enorahty, it had none 
tlie less a real relevance lo conduct. Indeed, one of the most notable 
ofGreck contributions lo ethical thought was preeiscly the idea that 
ihc goodness of an action lies in the action itseif, and that a maiv may 
be judged by the degree of choice and decision which he gives to it. 
This was perhaps a development of the system of boaour, A man felt 
that he owed certain obligations to liinisclf, to hb own idea of wliat Itr 
ought to be, and il'hc carried these out* he was satisfied and asked for 
nil furtlicr reward. Even if he believed that the gods watched his 
actions and approved of them, He still acted from his ow?j inner 
promptings and Ibiind in tiic gods the kind of approval which he 
tliought to be natural in such a case. Because they believed in their 
own human nainrc and liked to see it harmomously at work, the 
Greeks developed a morality which was founded on human values 
and able to operate freely and confidently without worrying too much 
wkal the gods thought about iu 
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In such militcw ihc godi were treated as a whole, as the embodi- 
mentsofasingk dmne principle which worked cq ually in all of them 
and displayed the divine as such in its rdaiiotis with men. But the gods 
had none the less thrir own spheres of action and their o^wn pcistraali- 
tics, Whatever their origins may have been—and it is quite poasibk 
that tliesc were indeed various, that Zeus was die Sky-gpd of the 
Indo-Eurapcan peoples and Aphrodite the fertility-goddess of the 
Aegean — when w e see them at work, die gods arc not only formed 
into a disanc famil)' but eanoh combines ctmtiol of some part of physi¬ 
cal nature with a special function in regard to men. The first olficc 
may be older and more fundamental tlian die second, but it is easy to 
sec how one could pass into the other. Zeus, the lord of the sky and 
‘dovid-gadierer', is die Cadicr of gods and men, who as ^frr- 
on Olympus h as unprcdictabie in Jiis wrath as he ts tn his 
Storms on earth. Apollo is the god of light, and thercfoie of inspira¬ 
tion, which does for die soul what light does for the world. S^vdl and 
fierce as the light, he k the master of song and prophecy, who raises 
men above their common level by llic sudden accedes of power w-liich 
he gives to diem. .Aphrodite is bom of the sea, and though she is in¬ 
deed the goddess oTphysicid desire, which is equally strong in gods, 
men, and beasts, yet she is more than dus. Like tlic sea, she sheds an 
alluring enchantment wbich may too easily lure her victims to de- 
struetion, anti, like it, she Is unaccountable in her disiribution of de¬ 
light and sufiering. In coulrast to her stands Artemis, ivho presides 
over wild nature, over untiimed animals and the whole world of crea¬ 
tures outside die haunts of men. She dwells on the lulb, and her vir¬ 
ginity b appropriate to her character os one who loves solitude. To 
her young women make their last offerings before marriage and, by 
an understandable paradox, call for help in child birth. Hermes is the 
master of flocks of herds, who embodies the mischief and the cunning 
of primitive creatures and patronises croft and guile. Posidon is the 
lord of the sea, and therefore of storms and earthquakes, and be is held 
in honour by citica. like Athens, wliich live from the sea and mve 
ihdr wealth and power to it. .Athene, whose first task may liave been 
to protect the olivc-Lrces wiiliout which no Greek population can sur¬ 
vive, is a civic Artemis, who stands for the national spirit in its in¬ 
telligence, Its virginal iudependenee, and its love of fine things. Hera, 
the queen of the gods, poles before her husband, but lios her tnatemal 
phicc as the protectress of children. Dionysus is the god of tlic grape 
and therefore of ecstasy and intoxicated excitement. It looks as if 
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these gods and godd«3rt began tlirir carcera as powis of natiuc but 
were given other funedum and attributes by tvorshippris wliu warned 
more from them Utan tlic control of the clemcntB and equated tliejr 
powers with other powers in the human naind anti heart. 

Below the Olympians there were other divinities, who did not 
equal tiiem in honour but had their own place in locnl cults and be- 
lief and nught be asked for help in matters for which the Olympians 
were too august or remote. Tiic powers of animal nature fostered a 
belief in nymphs, whose existence was bound to the trees or die 
waien which tlicy haunted; in satyrs, vdtlt human fomis and the tails 
of horses orgeats' who stood for primitive bodHymstincts and became 
a symbol for revel and riot as the tompaniom of Dionysus; and in 
Pan die goat-god, who has much tn common with them, but, after 
appearUig to die runner Philippidcs during die Persian invasion tif 
4po SG, w'on so special a place in Adietu tliat he was thought to have 
a place on Olympus. Such minor figures had thdr own shrines and 
cults and were bcUesed logivc help to men who waicliedover eroiwand 
herds. In their pb>^iea] ebullience they looked after the breeding of 
animals, and it svas appropriate that thcysliould have something in 
common with them. Quite different, but at a similar secondary level 
of importance, were die heroes, great men of the past, who may have 
had divine bloot! in them, but who were exalted after death to honour 
because of what dicy had done, for the special degree of power and 
vitality in them. 'Ihcy belonged to public lilc, and were thought to be 
present at feasts or with armies oii the march or in battle, ‘Dicy had 
tlieir cults, where ofTcrings were made, and songs might be sung to 
them. They helped to fill the world with divine guardians and to see 
that all needs for divine support were met, 

Greek rcli^on, which began widi tlie individual and the family, 
passed easily into die domain of the city-state, which had some char- 
actmstks of tlir family and cherished the individual. livery city was 
protected bv its own special deity, who had Ids or her own temple and 
festivals. At these festivals, which were still feasts and combined die 
woisliip of gotU with die gaict)' of men, a whole people might feel 
that it was protected by watchful presences and united in its admira¬ 
tion for diem and its sense of belonging to dieim Such was dir Pana- 
thenuea at Athens, which is depicted on the fiicie of the Parthenon, 
Here arc young men riding bareback on horses, priests driving oxen 
to sacrifice, men carrying pitchers with offerings, women standing 
and talking hi grave dignity. in the calm and friendly presence of 
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the gods (see Plates 36-7). It is a bappy^ dccotmis hcdlday^ with a 
high pomp but witiiout poif^osity^ easy and natural and not self- 
conscious. WTiat binds d«c people tc^ethei: » their reverence for the 
goddess \%'ho has made ibcm great and to vsiiom they have erected 
tlic most splendid shrine in Greece, its spirit may be seen in the 
^vords which Aeschylus wrote to be sung indeed by guardian divini¬ 
ties, but w hich reflect \viih happy ddclity the feelings of .Athenian men 
and women: 

Joy to yuurjoy of your justly af^inted nch«, 

Joy to all the people, blest 
Wilii the Viigin’s love, who dis 
\oti iH^de her lather's ihxQtie. 

Wisdatii ye hui'e learned at last; 

Folded under Pallav’ wing, 

Yours at last die grace of Zeus.* 

The goddess who presided over die destinies of a city was respon¬ 
sible not only for its cKistencc anti tu safety^ but for its civic harmony 
and its grace of life, and U was right that she should be honoured by 
all who enjoyed them. 

By stressing and sanctifying local loj-alty, die cult of national 
deities emphasized the divisions betwtxn Greek states. It is true dial 
in limes of universal peril, like the Persian invasions, the Greeks 
united and could licuicstly say that tliey were figiiting for common 
gods. It is also true that some great shrinea, like Olympia and Delphi, 
were gcniuiicly Hellenic, and access to them was guaranteed by inter¬ 
national pacts. But the more a god was hoiiDured in bis ow-n dly, die 
more he was expected to give help against others. In theory tliis 
should liavc led to theological complications, in which a god, wjio was 
worahipped in more than one place, fought against himself But this 
did not trouble the Greeks any more tJian it has troubled Christian 
peoples in more recent times. What matten is that by strcsaing 
national diflTcrencei these culls were yet another obstacle to Greek 
tmity. Trust and pride in the gods made men fed that they were 
betitr than others and more likely to succeed in war. If they were {n 
a patently inferior position, they might invoke the gods of Hellas 
against aggressors and appeal to them above national divisions. So 
the M^ans did, when they made tiidr paUictic attempt to frustrate 
the sinister designs of Athens in 415 bc: ‘Xcvcrthcltss we trust that 
llie gods will give ua fortune ns good as >Tjura because we stand for 
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what b right agaltijt what ia wrong.’ ** Bm such an ap])c‘aj was in* 
effective because national feeling over-rode its assumptions. If the 
Greek gods were pan of a common inheritance, they tverc also a 
potent influence in keeping that inheritance divided. 

Greek religion was based on a beJicf in pow'crin a wide sense, and 
especially in power to make tljc most ofcapadiies and opportunities; 
and the gods, who ctnbotlicd tliis beilefi helped men by strengthening 
thdr capacities in many kinds of aedvicy . Rei^ion stressed the dignity 
of action and gave an inspiring impetus w it. Bui in thb it neglected 
something which tve associate witli religion, and Indeed demand from 
k. It w'as not till their dvilizaiion began lo collapse that the Greeks 
formed their first glimmerings of die brotherhood of men, and even 
tlicn it was more an abstract ideal titan a pur|x»efuJ conriction. 
What we miss in Greek rcilginn a love. The gods may have their 
favourites among men, but in moments oferisu they desert them, us 
Apollo deserts Hector, w hen he is faced at last by Aciiilles, or .Anetnls 
deserts Hippolytus, when Apiirodiie destroys him. Men may respect 
tlic gods and make friends of them, but tliere U nothing dm can 
strictly be called a love of God, and, though Aristotle was dimly con¬ 
scious of such a [^Hjsslbiiity,** otir of his sctuxil says: ‘It would be 
eccentric for an^^onc to claim Uiat he loved Zeus,* *♦ iJ'such a tclalion 
was missing between gods and men, k lacked divine encouragement 
between men dicmsclves- Hie Greeks had their deep nirecdons for 
famiiy and friends, hut tlvcse had little support in religion, Zeus was 
certainly the god of die hcuTtli,orrrieudship, and of hospitality, but he 
asked more for loyalty dum foj' love. Indeed, just because the gods 
personified power, ami because this was so strong in local and 
national allegiances, they could hardly accept so uniting a principle 
as love. Tliough the Greeks admired order and sought it everywhere 
in the scheme of things, they did not sec llint its most enduring basis 
is to be found in the affections. So their religion, with its cult of 
jmwer, tbsicred forces which inevitably conBicted with one iiiiother, 
and failed to discover a single, unifying principle embodied in the 
gi>ds and woitlty of universal imitation by men. 

If the survival of Greek religion was assured by its cults, it w'as also 
helped by its ability to absorb new ideas without spoiling its essential 
qualities. Just because it had no creeds or scriptures, it permitted a 
wide variety of speculation on the nature and tlic runedona of the 
gods, and was normally tolerant provided that its fuiidamental 
assumptions were not challenged. U was none die less Ixiund to be 
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attacked by critics, and from at least the latter part of the sixth cen¬ 
tury this attack came from more than one quarter. One maventent 
u'asintdlcctual and claimcsd tliat current beliefr in the gods were not 
tenable by intelligent men. An obrious target was the anthropo* 
TTiorphic conception of them, and Xenophanes put his linger on a 
vital spot: Tes, and if oxen and horses and Hoiu had hands, and 
could paint u'lth tlteir hands, and prod nee works of art, as men do, 
horses would paint the forms of the gods like horses, and oxen like 
oxen, and make their bodies in die image of the several kinds.’ *» In 
the place of the familiar gods he offered: ‘One god, the gtcaicsc 
among gods and mm, like unto mortals neither in furm nor in 
thought.' *" So sweeping a proposal was perhaps more than most men 
could accept, because it would remove die whole conception ofdivin* 
ity hy selling it beyond comprdimsion. if a god is not like mortals 
even in thought, rhey can enter into almost no relations with him, 
and the religious instinct is stan'cd for lack of communion with die 
divine. These criiJcums, and die real dilhcokics behind diem, were 
understood by a few bold thinkers. Heraclitus indeed rejected the 
anthropomorphic conception of God, but held that, in some vastly 
superior way, he still rwcmbles man; 'The wisest man is an ape com¬ 
pared with God, just as the most beautiful apie is ugly compared with 
man.' ** In the fourth century- this line of thought was taken up with 
consummate power by Plato and Aristotle, both of whom concluded 
dial God ii not sJiapcd like man but has some amnity with liirii . 
whether, as in Plato, in his deep concern about right and wrong,* or 
as in Aristotle, as pure mind and die prime mover of all being.** 
Such ideas cannot have filtered very deep among ordinary men, but 
they were the final criticisms of some inadequacies in die traditional 
theology. 

.M the same time, as men moved away from the belief that gods 
retemble men, they sought to find a single principle behind ihe 
various gods and even to define it as whnt is essentially divine. Just as 
die Greeks often speak of 'god' without spedrying what particular 
god they mean and imply that all gods have somcdiiiig in common 
so imperc^tibly they felt their way to die notion ola single divine 
power w hich may indeed be embodied in separate gmls, but is none 
the less real and central in the scheme of things. Sr* even Pindar, who 
was w‘dl asvare of the different personoltiics and functions of die 
Olwians, seems to go behind them in his search for something 
which transcends them: 
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God rcachi?^ ^ thought, hb ends! 

Cod, ^ho can catch the ringed eagle 
And ovmaJcei the dolphiiri In the sea.“=^ 

Once this general idea of divinity had been suggested, it Jed tofpccu- 
Utions which were tadeed reverent^ but had in them some touch of 
agnosticism, a$ when Simonitlea, on being asked by Hicroii about the 
nature and the attributes of ilic gods* kept on putting offhk answer, 
until, when pressed for it, he said that the longer he tliought about 
the question the darker it became,^ From diis position some iiid«:d 
advanced to an Idea of divine omiiipotciicei like the Pytliagareac^, 
who believed “ is not the case iliat for the gods some tliihgs are 
possible and some impiissibk, sas rationalists iJiInk, bul all things are 
possible",®^ and were to ihis extent the pTCi:ui*sors of Plata, On tlic 
Other hand, there were Uiwc! who sought not to make godhead ilie 
ultimate power, but to find someihing else behind the gods whidi 
was more povverfuj titan tliey. llicy might call this ^ieccsdty, as 
Sirnonldcs di.H!s when lie says that ev'Cit the gods do not fight against 
or Fate^ which, according to Herodotus, a god cannot cscapei®* 
or comhinc both in ao hjgemous sdjeme, as Aeschylus dots wheu he 
makes Prometheus siiy dial Zetis cannot alter wdiat is ordained, 
w hich is it^lf the work of the Fates and the Furies in obedience to 
Necessity,*^ In citlier ease we can see men fccUiig ilicir way towards a 
riDtian of an uhimair order to which wen the gods liave to conform 
and ^vhich nxmoves any impuLaden of irresponsibility or personal 
whim from the governance of die universe. It was part of Lhe Greek 
desire to discern an underlying discipline in even the most InLangible 
e\'ent3 and to bring the gods under a rule comparable to that whidi 
they exercised over men^ Such ideas at first did not seriously interfere 
with die belief m the Jamiliargods, but added mystery and ruajesty to 
them. But they opened the way to vast spccutatioua and new systems, 
and in due course they made their influence felt. 

A second attack wa5 made on moral grounds^ and again Xeno¬ 
phanes w“is in the van: ^Horner and Hcaiud have ascribed to die gods 
dll things tiiat are a shame and a disgrace among mm, thefts and 
adulteries and deceptions of one another.^ Once the gods were r<> 
garded as overseers of right and wrong, such itii attack was fully jusfi^ 
ftedi nor was it repugrumt to the orthodox< Ii is true that when 
Euripides made pUy with the savagciy or tlic lechery of the gods^ KLs 
attacks were vicivcd with anxiom siispicioit by Greets wiio felt that 
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Kc waa undermining the old faith. But against him we may set Pin* 
dar, who was unt|uestiomilily pious, and ohcn corrects in a quiet way 
stories to the discredit of the gods, as wlien Demeier W'as said to have 
eaten the slioulder of Fetops, or Hcntclcs to have fought in Pylos 
against Apollo, Posidon, and Hades.^ In the next century Plato took 
up die cause and exonerated the gods of all the faults and crimes 
attributed to them. This was the logical conclusion of the mo\'entent, 
but the movement Itself was inevitable as soon as die gods were 
thought to be concerned with good and evil and expected to practise 
what they preached. 

Parallel with these movements came somediing more sToLsier and 
more destructive, when divine pow'cr was quoted by men as a pris 
cedent for diclr own liehnviour. If Zeus in die Frmtthrus Sound of 
.'\eschylus behaves like a young tyrant and asserts tlic rights of 
superior strength, there is no reason why men should not model 
tlicmsclvcs on him. lliis hapjiciieii on m le:ist one ugly Dccasion. 
Wlicn the Meliaus invoked tile gods of Hellas against the unjust 
oppression of the Atticniane, the Athenians answered: 

‘So far as the favour of the gods is conocmed. ive think we liavc as much 
right to that as you have. Our aims and our actions are pcrfccdy con- 
shtent with the belief men liold about the gods and with the pdnripleii 
wliich govern their own conduct. Our opinion of the gods and oitr know¬ 
ledge of men lead us to conclude tlut it ts a general and necessary law of 
nature to rule wherever wc can,' 

Such an attitude certainly owctl something to the general corruption 
of standards in the Peloponnesian War, but it shows that* if one side 
of Creek religion could move towards monotheism and morality, an¬ 
other side, derived exclusively from, the notion of divine power, might 
be turned to tills disastrous end. If the gods stood for narrow national 
iniercsts, the Athenians made u legitimate deduedon about their 
character and the example whicli they set to men. This dtuudoo 
arose at a time when religion had been much shaken by political and 
intellectual comndsiottt, and was no doubt almomul in die sense 
that in better conditions it would not have arisen. But its emergence 
shows a real weakness in the Greek rdigious on I look. Its ability to 
absorb new ideas was determined by its conception of the gods os 
embodimenis of power. So long as this ivas sattsbed, the religious 
conscience could make no real complaint. But the trouble was tliat 
die best ideas of ihc time were not conrei-ncd with this, and not only 
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Giiicd to be absorbcdf but were ui some crises rejected vviiii ccutumcly 
and KostOity* Tbe faith which h^d been ^ msjjiriTig sauxcc of 
strength when Greece was young and licaJthy^ was in danger of be¬ 
coming a menace when the social itrueture which held it tvas sliaketi 
by the Cfjmjption of war. 

Gretk religion cmbcKlics an impressive paradox. Though it gives a 
fust place lo di\dnc power and insists that the gods bestow tins in 
different ways on men, we ane often surproed to fmd the Greets not 
rejoicing in their achievements but coming to the melancholy con- 
cliiBJcn tiiat life is a shadow ofstnoke and man a dream. So Sophocles^ 
whose life w as coiemiinom with the greatest days of Athens, gives 
voice to a eotnmofi sendmetu: 

Never to have lived is bcsl» atirieiit ViTitm say; 

Nc^xr to have drawn the bixath of life, never to luivc looked into die eye 
of day; 

The second best's a gay goodnight, and quickly lum away**^ 

Hus is hardly w^hat we should expect ftom a poet w ho moved as an 
equal among tltc great men of the PerieJean age. Nor is it enough to 
that It is not a per^nal cemCession but a dramatic utterance. ^Vllal 
matters is that tlit Greets often said dm kind of diing, and dsere is no 
doubt that their zest for Ufe was countcred by a setisc that nothing Is 
wtutli doing and that it k best not to be borm*^ It is as if, after thdr 
prodigious exeruotis^ tltey asked what they had gained by themj and 
the answ er was "Nothing"* Sudi a mood w as perhaps inevitabte in an 
outlook w^hiclt called insistently fbr vigorous action, and cJtpectcd a 
man to live all the dme at dm tap of his p^iwcis. It was only rmtumJ 
that at moments his spirits should flag and that he should feet that the 
effort demanded of him w^as too much. 11'nothing but darkness lay 
ahead, tlicre w as indeed little reason to 'make any effort, and it might 
well be comforting to lament the futility of every thing. 

'fhe Greeks were aware of this and did not deny that dicre w^as 
truth in xL Tlicy accepted the melancholy fact that much of life is 
indeed frail aud umubstaiuia! and lhal even the greatest endeavours 
might lail, but tlicy bdie^xd tliat it could suddenly Iw enhanced and 
iJliiininatcd and made full and W'ondcrhil. This confd happe^n only if 
they exerted tlicir powders to die utmost and set them harmoniously 
to w ork. At such times a imui realizes Jiis fuU nature and, if the gods 
are w^illing, enjo^'s an exalted happiness, which k indeed Like their 
own in its celestial comfdctcnes^. It h nut for him to comnuind this or 
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to do more than lio]^ that unaccountably it may be granted to bun. 
It may last for only a short time; at the best it cannot come often. 
But when it cornea, it is beyond price, Pindar speaks of it in calm and 
compreheusive wotds: 

Man’s life i* a day. Whai ii he? 

Whfli is he nOi? A shadow in a dream 
Is man, but when God shrda a brighttutis. 

Shining light is on earth. 

And lifiB is s^wet as honey.*’ 

Though the Greeks knew that they must not and could not usurp the 
rights of the gods* and that hard cfTorta often brought no reward but 
a sense of emptiness, they knew' also that at times they were given 
some thing which brought them close to divine felicity. This belief lay 
nt the centre of their lives and sustained them in all their misgivings 
that the generations of men widicr like the leaves and that impartial 
death traits at tire end for all alike. 
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CITV AND INDIVIDUAL 


The Greeks ihnught tha.t tiie dty^statc was the natural and riglii 
unit for human society. They knew tliat it did not exist amortg <tthcr 
peoples, but that ^v'asj^st anathersign ofthc inferiority of barbarians, 
and if any argument was needed for it in Greece, tliey had only to 
make comjjarisons with the past, when men lit'cd precariously in \i(- 
lagcs and tverr able to satisfy little more tliati tlirir barest needs. 
They fell tltal the dty-statc si'as a natural development first of the 
family and then of titc village, and that it hod the advanuigcs of both 
ivithout tlieir limitations. Nor did they look beyond it to some more 
embradng unity. Even in die fourth century, not long before Alexan¬ 
der was to unite ail Greece and a large part of Asia under his single 
suzerainty, Plato and Aristodcsdll regarded tlic dly-statc as the logi¬ 
cal end of social development and framed tf leir coneeptioni of ideal 
societies on it. Though the future lay witli the vast dominions of the 
ilellciiistic monarchies and of Rome, the Greeks did not foresee it or 
desire it; »o deeply committed were they to thdr own system and its 
multifarious attractions. It did not occur to tltcm that it might be 
desirable in the interests of peace and security to transfonn the cul¬ 
tural unity of Greece into a polidcal imity. The city-state remained 
the focus of their loyaldn and dvdr thinking. Even wlien Athens and 
Sparta built einpires in tlie fifth century, these were (argdy coalitions, 
in which the members maintained a cotiridcrable degree of local 
autonomy, and there was little sense of corporate ideotity. If Uic pre¬ 
dominance of the dty-sute w as enhanced by powerful local tradi¬ 
tions, it kepi its hold by the solid advantages wJticli it offered to its 
citizens and by its guarantee of an ordered frame wmrk for thdr lives. 

Hu: strength of the dty-itate is expressed by .Aristotle when he sap 
that ^It comes into existence for tlie sake of mere life, but exists for tlic 
Sake of the good life'.* it w'as this good life that the Greeks valued and 
were willing l« defend at any cost. If tve ask wherein lay its pardcular 
excdlcnce anti what advantages it had over oilier wap of lift, the 
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answer in the firsi f>tace is llic rule tif law. The Greeks believed that, 
whereas barbariaiis ivcrc ai tiie mercy of an irresponsible monarch> 
tlicy tltemsdvcs liati laws which protected ilicir lives and property 
and enabled them to shape their careers as lbc>' wished. Thot^h the 
Babylonian and Hittjtc law-codes show dial Asiatic monarcluea had 
evolved complex systems of law many centuries before the lirsl Greek 
taw-givris, the Greeks were either i^orant of them or dismissed 
hem, as they dismissed tlie la ws of the Mcdm and Persiaits, because 
dicy implied a dirferent conception of law in allo%vtiig the final fonnl 
of authority to be the whim of a single man. Iii Greece. whate% er type 
of government migiu exist, die law was still regarded as die founda¬ 
tion of sodeiy. just as the democrat Pericles claims for die Athenians; 
•In public affairs deep respect for the laws prevents us Iroin breaking 
them',* so his opponent. King Arch Ida mus of Sparta, claims that his 
people arc *too rigorovtdy trained in self^oonirol to be able to disobey 
dicir laws*.* Respect fiir the bw was deeply ingrained in the Greek 
character and sUcnglhencd alike by poets like ^Vischylus, who was 
much concerned with iu functions and its sanctions, and by' philo¬ 
sophers tike Heraclitus, who Spoke for moat Grceka ivhen be said: *The 
people roust fight ibr a law as for a rampart'.* Tticy felt diat because 
they were ruled by bw, they had an ineatiroabic ads'antage over ilie 
slavish millions of .Asia, who were driven by fear of an autocrat iind 
lacked the discipline wliich they dicmsclves accepted willingly and 
proudly. So Herodotus makes tJic exiled Spartan king, Drmaratiis, 
say to Xencea about the Spartans:' Being free, they are not free in all 
things, but die bw is over them for master, which they fear in thdr 
licarts much more than your people fear yon.' ® The Greeks aitadicd 
a paramount importance to the rule of law' and had good reasons for 
doing so. 

Laux were believed to embody ancient traditions and to give a pro 
else form to what had for centiiiics been canonkrd by custom. In 
Homer die kings are Uie rrposiiorirs of traditions or 'dooms', which 
tlir>' guard as their inherited right and interpret either tliemsdvcs or 
through their judges.* Tilt' danger of such a system is that tlie know- 
letige of die traditions is confined to the king and tils agents, and that 
his subjects cannot tcU how they stand witli regard to them, and arc 
therefore easy victims of injustice. Hesiod knew of this system and 
complained of it; 

Tumult ariics when J tut ice is dragged away, and whenever 

Haicn of brilicv iieixe her and gh'c tlrtntm by emaked decisions.* 
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The only siifc|^iU'd was to have todes of law which were knnwn to 
everyone, and from the seventh century rnmoiis hiw-givere cmlified 
traditinn and custom in many parts of Greece and provided a proper 
legal structure for civic life. Once lava's were codified and made pub¬ 
lic, sometimes by being carved on stone in a public place, there was 
no doubt of dicir contents, and a festering grievance was removed. 
Such codes could cover both constitutional and private law and lay 
dow'Ti both how a city should be governed and what penalties should 
be paid Ibr crimes against the person. ‘Dicy also dealt in detail with 
property, inheritance, die owneisliip of slaves, and kindred matters. 
The Greeks did not in principle set any limits to the fields of conduct 
covered by law, and though some sysiciiK came ir) for severe criti¬ 
cism, it was more far dieir oonstitutronal prescriptions or die severity 
of their penalties than for any Ijrench of what we might consider die 
rights of man. It w as diought so much better to have laivs than to be 
dependent on ilic personal whims of kings and their agents that laws 
were allowed to invade sphere whlrh, in our view, should lie outside 
didr control. In didr love of liberty the Greeks saw that the rule of 
(aw, no matter how invasive, was essential to didr wcli-bdng. Nor in 
fact did the structure of Grwk society allow laws to be too irksome or 
to interfere unduly with indiridiial enterprise. Ifthey had tried to do 
too much, they could not have bccu carried out. Wliat they did was 
to provide a firm basis on which men could puisuc orderly lives. 

Since laws were derived from ancient custom, it was only natural 
to assume that they had a divine sanction and represented in some 
sense die will of the goth. This was die Greek equivalent to the notion 
of natural law, and it was held by Hetacliim, who siiid, *Alt human 
lawfs are fed by die one tlivine law'.* Historically this rtiay mean no 
more dian that the state look over rtspotisiliility for offences which 
had once been the concern of die family, but it also meant that the 
laivs were revered because ultimately they w'cre sanctified by the will 
of the gotii. When in a simile Homer tdls hovv the gods arc angry at 
unjust judgment and send storms and hoods to punish the city 
Vihich tolerates them,* he rcflecis at an early stage the notion rvhich 
the Greeks continued to cherish, diat the laws are under the protec* 
don of tiic gods because they embody the divine will and can be 
transgressed only at the risk of divine wrath. 

Though die Greeks did not liclieve in progress widi the happy 
optimism of die nincteendr century, they s;iw diat men had risen 
from humble and ev'en brutish origins, and attributed a decisive part 
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m ihis Ip the power ofl^w^ So Pcota^oraa described man*! conqiic^t 
of physical nature a$ a divinely ordered process and told how Zms 
sent Hermes to earth with the instructiom: ^Givc a Iaw from to 
kill as a disease in tlie city the man ivho cannot partake of decency 
and justice.* The root of this theory i$ that mni arc educated and 
improved by law and that civilization rests on it btcai.m it mciilcaces 
moral and social virtues- Sophocles expresses a very' similar idea in a 
famcius sojjg, where the wonderful achievements of man arc praised 
and iJir conclusion is reached that of all these taw is perhaps the most 
fundamental; 

With conning licyond belief 

In subtle in vendors ofarti 

He goes h» way now m evil^ now to good- 

When h e keeps the laws of the Land 

And the gods’ rule which he has iv^-nm to ho!d^ 

High is his city. No dty has he 
Who in rash tffroiuery 
\takcs wrong-doing his fcllow-^^ 

The Greeks believed that law is an essential element in prosperity 
because it expresses the will of the gods W'ho watch o\'eT it and sup¬ 
port it. fortunately the Greek conception of the likeness bettvecn men 
and gods meant that law not, as in oriental countne^p largely 
concerned with religious rites^ but gave its main aUendon to the 
beimsiour of men with each other. 

If the laws rcUcct the wilt of the gods, it must be wrotig to disobey 
them^ and Socrates would not ha%'e seemed so paradoxical as usual 
w'hen he said that they should never be disolniy^j because disobedi¬ 
ence ID them at one point undermines ihrir whole authority^ and be¬ 
cause they prolix! a man^i country, which is cv'cn more holy than hi^ 
family,** It is ihenifore at first sight remarkable ihai one of die most 
ftnowTied of Creek tragedies, Sophocles* presents as its 

heroine a young vvomaii who defies die order of Creon* king of 
XhebeSj that her brother shall not receive burial because he is a 
traitor^ and dies for it. That Sophocles’ £)mpathies arc with Antigotic 
against Creon, there U no doubt, and yet we may be surprised by her 
defence; 

It wai noi 7:eus, 1 think, gave thb dctrce^ 

Mnr JuKticc, dweller with the gods below, 

Who made app^jintmeru of such laws l& men. 

Nor did 1 think your edicts weter so strong 
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That any mortal man could override 
The goclf' un^Titten and undying la^^'S. 

Their life ii not today and yesterday 

But always, and none knows from where they came. 

I would not pay the price before the ^nds 
Of breaking these for fear of any man.** 

This suftgcsLS that there may be a conflict bettvecn the law s of men 
and the unwritten law's of the gods, and that trhen such a conflict 
arises, dm laws of the gods must be obey-cd. 'Fhe mere assumption 
that such a confUct is possible might srem to indicate that the divine 
basis of law is not always taken for granted, and if thU is so, Sophocles 
might be thought to attack one of tlie most precious belief of the 
PerieJean ^e. But the conflict in the Aidigant is, not to be explained in 
this way. Ihc command which Antigone defies is not a Uiv in die 
true seitsc, but the irresponsible edict of a tyrant. In forbidding burial 
to a dead man, Creon defies die Laws of the gods, and his edict has no 
validity or claim to respect. His action is but another example of the 
importance of having laws codified and not leaving them to the 
private whim of jioUtical authority. 

None the less we may ask whether the Greeks regarded all laws alike 
as just and thought it wrong to change tlicm. That tliis was a real 
problem is clear from Aristotle’s discussion of it mid lib inability to 
come to aeJeardedston; for while he admie that sa uce laws are based 
on ancient customs, some of which may well be barbarous, ‘even when 
laws have been W'littcn down, they ought not alwa>'s to remain un¬ 
altered', yet he is frighlcncd of too many changes because ‘a readi¬ 
ness to change from old to new laws enfeebles the p€)W'cr of the 
But though die ffrlliculty ts real enough in theory', in practice it could 
be solved on the simple principle that, tliough hviman li»v« sliould 
embody the will of the gods, it was obviously not easy ui do this cor- 
reedy and dicrefore changes were pcrmi^ible. So though P'ericles 
might seem to go lar indeed wlien he said that "lawx arc all the rules 
approved and enacted by die majority in assembly, whereby they 
declare what ought and wlmt ought not to be donc’,^* this ia logically 
tenable if wc associate it with his other state meats tliat the Athenians 
obey the on written Liws of the gods •• and Uiut those who nUrnd 
against dicm should be punished.’* His doctrine is that the Aihe.nian 
people is the only authority which can righdy determine how the 
laws of the gods should be applied to tnen- It is a bold proposition, but 
it is not sncoijjiiatent with traditional Greek views, even though it 
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displays tiiDF^c confideDcc iti th<: sovereign people ih^n niAny Greeks 
would allow. At the aamc time it shows that the conception of law as 
custom sanctified the gods was ncit so rigid or so intnictabk aj we 
might expect. 

Greek law's were concemed with the character of poUdeat coji- 
stitutions, and tlic changes wbicli came with the decay of monarchy. 
By the end of the eighth century hereditary? kingship had almost 
ceased to count in Greece^ It had either been restricted to a formal 
post, iis at Athens, where otie of nine magistratfs w as calkd *king', or 
severely drcumscribcd, as at Sparta, w^hcre there were twci kitip, 
who had indeed considerable powers when they commanded in the 
field, bin very little in pc3.ee or over domestic affairs. It b tnie that m 
Thessaly minor princes mill held officC| and tliat in other places, 
notably Cyrenc, hereditary' kings kept some of ihdr old stiitc. But on 
the w'holc from about 700 sc moaarchy in the old sense hardly existed 
and was nepkred by written comtitutionSi which gave power to a 
fixed class or number of persons, w hether small or large. Ihc Greeks 
divided these classes into oligarchies and dcmocrades, in the first of 
w hich power belonged to a few jin the second to the people as a whole. 
If originally the rule of the few^ meam the rule of nobles who had 
shared among themselves the old rights of the kings, w'ith the passing 
of time it came to mean the rule of die rich» whether their w^calth 
came from land or from trade, md its foundaiTon was often a pro¬ 
perty giialificadon. A democracy^ on the other hand, claimed that 
its government was in the hands of the whole free male adult popula¬ 
tion. This was a later growth than oligarchy and was always 
common- Democratic institutions may have existed in Chios in die 
nuddlc of die sixth century', but it was Atheris which, after the re- 
fiirrm of Ckhthcncs in 507 BC and of Ephiallft) in 461 BC, took the 
lead in democratic practice and gave confidence and courage to otlier 
states wliich wished to imitate her, ITic w hiriigig of politics tnJgbt 
vary the paaem, but on the whole oligarchies ptcvailetl Jn the Pclo- 
ponnesiatt Elates, which were allied with Spanap and dcmocracis in 
the Ionian, whith liad traditioital tics with Athens. Tlit difference 
between gosemraent by the few and by the many w ji^ a formidable 
factor m Greek politics. Each form devttoped its ow^o sentiment and 
its owTi characteristks, and each had a pmfoimd distruit of ihe 
other. 

Greek oligarchies were based an the familiar arisiocrailc notion 
that their members were superior to other men in birth and bbod. 
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Ilisy speak unaffetlcdly of themselves as ‘good’ or ‘noble’ or ‘just’ 
and of their {xiliUcal opponents as ‘base* and ‘bad’. Tlieir mN^uaint- 
ance with T'^wirnnk taught them the virtuti of breeding, and tlicy be¬ 
lieved that ihcir own deseeni was a guarantee of excellence and gave 
them a title to mle otJ the principle that ‘it b natural that the best 
counsel should come IVotti the best mcn’.^* *1 hough tliey might fe^r, 
dutrust, anil dislike those who were not of their owm class, within it 
they show ed a high degree of tolerance and of appreciation for the 
varieties and vagaries of human pcisonalky, ’fhe aristocratic age pre- 
seiiu us udth fcuTTiidable figures like Arcliilochus, who spoke his mmd 
with unrestrained candour on any'tliitig tliat touched him, and 
Alcaeus, who \'aried the thrills of political agitation and civil war 
with a keen sense of enjoyment and a fine eye for Ratuial tilings. Per¬ 
haps only such a society could have allowed enough liberty for a 
w-oman like Sappho to develop her genius wWiout hmdrMcc and to 
follow her own vision in contrast to the robust, male activities around 
her; 

On the black earth, lay some, ihe tiling most lovdy 
Is a hp« of horsemen, or some, foot-stildicrs, 

Otlicrs say of ships but I—whaiSMi’cr 
Anyone lovclhJ* 

If men like Archilochus and .Alcaeus strike us by thdr uncontrolled 
reactions and their readiness to give full vent to die first impulses that 
assail them, this b treated with a confident style and an engaging 
fonhrighuicss. Such me-U were fuUy lhcin.wlvc 3 and encouraged by 
their fellow's to be so. They took pleasure in their clothe*, their wea¬ 
pons, tlicir ornaments, their hair. Tlicy enjoyed wine and feasdug, 
and would welcome any excuse for them, from bad weather to the 
death of a political enemy. Even on campaign they woMd find occa¬ 
sions for conviviality, whedter on board ship or ‘statifling to* before 
battle, 'flicy believed in tlteiosclves, tlicir position, and their pritn- 
li^cs, and made them the bods of a gallant and generous existence. 

Tlic strength of this life was that it was founded on the land. Greek 
oligarchs were in the fi«t place landed proprictOR, and what this 
meant to them ww made clear when, like Thcognis, they were 
expropriated by social revolution: 

Cyrniis, I have hcitrd the voice of the crane crying shrilly. 

It oDuics to me with its mcuiige that it b time 

To plough, k sets my hlack heart beaiiig 

That other men have my fields with all llicir flower*.*" 
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Living on the land meant aLxi tliat its owners knew about Itontcs and 
dogs and bred them for their points, that the>' enjoyed hunting the 
hare, which can be so exclditg that *it makes even a lover foTget Ills 
heart's desire'," or looking at a prancing mart whkli is ‘so admirable 
diat it holds tljt eyes of all who set it, both young and old'.** The 
Sand too had its immemorial cults, which fostered the songs and 
dances in which young peoplt delighted and wliich provided an 
education in rhythm and balance and style. It was not witliout reason 
that a nameless poet praises Earth, Mother of All, as the source of 
these graces and festal dignities: 

The ploughland’s heavy with wheat df life, in the pasture 
CatUc abound, good substanDe hlb the hmuc, 

Fair women am in their city, and with jiul laws 
They nile, in wealth and great prosperity. 

The boy’s go pmtidiy in hesh-bloHonied gladness, 

The gids with flowery dances and gay heart 
Gamlx>l and frolick in the turf's soft flowers 
If thou giv'ii grace, great Queen, Goddess of Beauty." 

Nor svas this aristocratic life narrow, at least in the sixth century, 
when Undownent took to trade and foreign adventures. Alcaeus' 
brother, Antimenidas, fought with the king of Babylon and may have 
token part in NcburhadnrZEars campaign against Jerasalcm. On ttie 
legs of a colossal statue before the great temple of Abu-simbel are 
can-ed the names of Greek mercenaries who fmight for P^amme* 
tlitchus II. king of Egypt (594-i3a9 nc). Sappho's brother. Charaxus, 
w-aa entangled by a famous courtesan in Egypt and was severely rated 
by Ills sister for it. Pindar says of one of hh pairoiu: 

He would triuss to the Pliarii in surnmer seasons. 

And in winter sail tn the shore of the Nile,** 

and though he speaks metaphorically, Itis metaphor is founded on 
fact. The aristocratic world ivas indeed solidly based in its home, 
but from tliU it extended its hnrbson with travel and trade and 
war. 

The Creek oligarchies came to power by getting rid of the old 
monarclues, and they based their position on die rule of law. The 
citief catch'word of tlidr politics was or btyfuloess, by wiiich 

they meant not that the laws were good but that they were kept, tliat 
their regime at least guaranteed order, Pindar expresses their ideal 
when he says of Corinth: 
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'rhrtr L-iwfuJn® dwrlJs, anti lirr sislcrs, 

Safe founcUtion of cities 

Justice and PractCj wlio wM brtd ivitli her. 

Dispensers of weaJth to meiif 

Golden cbughim of s>i»counselliny: RJghi,^* 

If laift' pre^tected liicm on the one side Gnom tihe clairm ofirresponslble 
[nonarclUt it pTOiceUrd tli^in on tlic other rrom tlie claiins of the un¬ 
privileged pcipubrc. Tlieir position was often threatened, and they 
developed a class-cansciousne^s v^ hich might mean that they Uxiked 
more to the past than to the future, and >vere more concerned to keep 
ivhat they had tlum to develop uf.w opportumtics. But though the 
imstocratic life was confined to a few^ it solidified Greek civilisation 
and gave a special paltcrti to it* Xhose who enjoyed xts liberties were 
expected to shoulder die rcapoiisibUity for maintaining them, and 
their respect for individuality^ W'as guaranteed by the social fcanic 
which held it, Tlie eombmarion of law and liberty, of active life and 
an imtinctive r<^pcci Jor the arts and even for the sciences, the tmns- 
podtion of the old setae of honour from a heroic to a social signi¬ 
ficance, the ideal of the fuU man who tnakes the most of himself and 
hb chances* tlic Imppy union of narura! exuberance witfs a sense of 
style which does noi impede it but gives it a direction and a distinction 
—all these wer^ strong in Greek hfe, smd all were the results of the 
oligarchic system. This had indeed its oivn Mrrar vivif, but it was 
built on firm convictions of a man^s worth and ixsssibilitics- 

Democracy, which reached its most advanced and most active 
fortn in Athens* arose from a series of extensioui of power to a bij^er 
and bigger class, until in the end ilus included all free male Litixefis- 
Ii soon developed a marked character which dlstitiguishcs it from 
modem dcTnocracics in more than erne way* it had^ at least m its 
early days, an imdcuiably aristocratic lone. A tradition of taste and 
elegance was maintained by noble fitmilie^ like die AlcmncomdS;, 
who, despite their wealth and lineage, welcomed the new syscetri and 
tcxik a leading part in establiihitig it. From diem n sense of style 
spread to a wider circle and was enriched with a new strengtli and 
scope* Artists and writersi conscious tiiat tlicir public ivas no longer a 
few select ramilics hut a whole people, guve :t new meaning to tradJ- 
tional forais and spared no effort to be worthy of th^ wider hori¬ 
zons. So lOO ill civil and domestic iife» as we see it painted on 
there is nothing vulgar or mean. Style and taste arc aiwjiys dominant 
and have an aristocratic distinction^ as if they belonged to incti 
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wlio knew ioBtinetTvcIy Imw' lO infuse; any occasion witii charm and 
dignity. 

This aristocratic quality wm made possible hy the cidstrnce of 
slavery'. By it the common people of .Athens had a degree of leisure 
which is almost unknown in a modem proletariat. It b easy to con¬ 
demn this system, but Its defects were not perhaps so grave as we 
might think. Atheris differed from many sbve-owntng societies in its 
large proportion of free men to slaves, which has been calrulatod as 
about two to one, HtU is nothing like the scale of slavery In imperial 
Rome or any oriental empire or even classical Sparta, and the reason 
was partly that Athens was too poor w buy or maiatain slaves in 
large numbers. S{a\Ts were usually employe*! not on the land but iu 
mines and quarries and ships, and slave-women were often nurses in 
well-to-do homes. They w ere seldom Greek by origin, since senttmcitt 
resisted such an exploitation of Greeks by tlieir countrymen. Of 
course, as everywhere, slaves in Atliem were at the meray of their 
mB.stets and might suffer from their w'hims and vices, though no 
doubt good tempers and common prudence assured tfiat they were 
quite often well treated. We cannot doubt that the distmedon of the 
Atheman democracy ow'Ctl much to slavery, since it provided the ftee 
dtiacn with leisure to spend his lime on ocher matters than finding 
his UvcUhoodH Tile majority of dtizens had still to w'ork hard, but at 
least they had times when they couhl leave their work and attend to 
public affairs or ihc graca of leisure. How-eiTr much we may deplore 
slavery in any form, wr must remember that m Athens the variety of 
origiii in slavfs and their relatively small numheis prevertted ilic de¬ 
velopment of anything like a VoloniaJ* economy. Tlie citirens com¬ 
posed the greater part of the population and almost the whole indi- 
genons part of it. j\nd iliis was indeerl democratic in tlie extent of its 
jKiwcis and its responsthiUtics. 

A second feature of the Athenian democtacy was its ebullient vital¬ 
ity, Once the people found ihcmselves in control of their own dratmy, 
their powers were released in many new directions. In poetT)\ in 
which hitherto Athena had not been very distinguished, the songs and 
elegiacs of the aristocratic age yielded to the miigniJiccnT form of 
tragedy, which was itself a dev dopmetit of improvised rustic songs 
and impersonations connected widi die warship iif Dionysus, but was 
now raised to on extraordinary jMwer and dignity. The Parthenon 
and the Propylaea [see Pistes 3<i, still show in their ruins how the 
ucw democ retie architecture sutpassed that of previous generations 
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In scale and ricluicss^ and the sculptures on the (brmer depict in 
mvlhical form die new spirit M worfc* Tlie east pediment ahow^s the 
hi^ of Athene on Olympus: a celestial wiorJd of dreamiDg c4dDi is 
awakened by the sudden appearance of a fully grown goddess in its 
midst, and stirs^ritb awe and amanemeni at the sight. The west pedi¬ 
ment shows the struggle of Athene and Poridon for die possession of 
Attica; two great dhinitics are In conflict, ^vith a fearful sense of 
power and effort [see Plates 32-3)* E^cfa pedimerit presents a different 
aapccl of the national myth. If the eastern show's w hat the emergence 
of Athene^ the divine power of inicUigcncej means even on Olympus, 
the w'cstem shows what such a goddess must be* that even the god of 
the sea quails before hcr^ Both are ctmccrriicd with powder, cither 
emerging or fully in action, and both present to the eye the un¬ 
exampled force which the Athenians felt in themselves and beUeved 
to be inspired by the gods. 

This fomiidabkj irreprrasiblc spirit was not content to gtay at 
home and win its victories solely in domestic affairs. Like the 
triumphant champions of tJic French Rcvolutioni the Athenians felt 
an irreslstiblr urge to bunt beyond tlicir frontiers and to impose the 
blessings of tlicir V5=^teni on ntlicr Greeks* Their more eonseivative 
neighbours were naturally alarmctlt hut did not deceive ciicmsetvcs 
about the Cicts, as we can sec from the words of 3 Corinthian ai 
Sparta in the negotiations before the outbreak of tlic Peloponnesian 
War in 432-^431 bo: "Their view ofa lioliday is to do what needs doingj 
tlicy prefer hardship and iictivity to peutc and quiet. In a word, they 
arc by imture incapable of dtlicr living a quid life or of allowing 
anyuue ^1^ to do so.’ Tliis meant ihai in tlie fifth century the 
Athcmxms graduaUy transfoTTncd dicsdlianee svhichhad been foimed 
to fig]It against Pcrsi!i into an empire w hose mcmbt“U» paid tribute to 
Athens. Tlic allies remained iridcpcniicnt in tlicir own affairs^ and 
the recompense for their tribute was not only that ilic Athemsm fleet 
protected thrm against Pcrsia+ but that Athenian armies wcir ready 
to Bghi for dicm against tlic no less impena] designs of Sparta. But 
mure important than tltis was that Athens liked its allies to have 
democratic govemmentSi Though this was a source of deadly hatred 
in dispossessed oligarchs^ it meant that the albcs were commotily con¬ 
tent widi thdr condition, even tliough it was one of inferior partners 
and allow ed their TFioncy to be used not only for ships but for build¬ 
ings which glorified Athens- With such resources Atiieas was a poten¬ 
tial menace 10 all Greek cities who did not share her vJcwti and to 
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ri>mgTi like ^'hkb proini$<:<l firld^ Tor 

Prriclcs spake ^vith Justice of tht fiir-fliing scale of Athenian enter¬ 
prise: 'For our advcniufous spirit has forced an rntry Into ti\XTy sea 
and into every land; and cvciywhere wc hav'c left behind us ever¬ 
lasting memorials of good done to our friends or suffering milieted on 
our enemies/ Adieus probities a signal rdutadoa of the aptimistic 
deltision that democracies arc not bellicose or avid of empire. 
The confidence of die Atheniitn people could not Jie held within 
local bounds and sought fresh fields of adventure at the expense of 
others. 

A third characteristic of Athenian democracy was freedom of 
speechi ThU was regarded as fundamental and inierprctcd in a 
generous manner. TTic Atlienians had almost no laws of libel or slan- 
deip and their political debated were as candid and vituperative as 
thdr private and forensic quarrels. Tliey seem to have welcomed a 
remarkable degree of outipokenncss, and to have felt that ti was part 
of the game to vili^ one's opponents. In politics^ of course^ thii had 
its dangers^ when demagogues like Qeon and H>'pcrbalus carried die 
asembly of citizens with them by the crude violence of their words, 
and wc can understand why they provoked m a like spirit, as 

when Andocidcs says of Hyperbolus: T am ashamed to mention the 
name of Hyperbolus E hb father is a branded slave, who up to the 
present day works in the public mint; he lumself is a foreigner, a bar- 
ban orti and a lampmaker/ ** More surprising h the unlimited licence 
allow'cd to comedy* which stuck at nothing in deriding public char¬ 
acters, Aristophanes makes unbridled fun of philosophers like 
Stjcrates, generals like Lamachus, politleioiis like Gkon, and poets 
like Euripido. This fun is reckless, scurrUous, and often iU-natured- 
His Socrates is a verminous charlatan^ his LamacJius a prepostenius 
fire-eatcTj im Cleon a ’violent and revengeful crook, liis Euripides 51 
coned led and touchy exlubitionisL In these caricatures there must be 
an dement of until, rince oUierwr be Uicy would fail to make tlxeir full 
effect. Aristophanes was not ftigluened hy any mnutiice or reputa¬ 
tion and knevf exactly where to plant a wound. No modem society, 
however dcmoeratjc^ would allow such licence, and it ts a notable 
tribute to the seir-aMumncc of the Athenians, duu even in amdous 
times of war they w^re able to tolemte and enjoy ic^ Ii had of course 
the virtue that ic was a safety''- valve for emotions which might other¬ 
wise have taken more riolrnt forms than mere words. Athenian 
democracy may sometimes have suffered from it, but the assumption 
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that it was indispensable to a dvilized community was in the main a 
source of strength- A people which can bugh at itself is w'cll armed 
against many catastmphrn. 

Tliough hereditary' monarchy disappeared early from the Greek 
scene, autocracy was by no means unknmvn in the form of'tyrantiy', 
Tlic word comes from the Greek lytamm, wliich is said to have bcco 
of Lydian origin, and may have meiuit iu> mare at first than 'king'. 
Tyrannies arose in several ways and from diflerent causes. Tyrants 
might be die cliaxnpions ofa hsa pri^dJeged class against established 
aristocrats, «r of national claims against foreign encroachment, or of 
the populace against corrupt government, or of one section ot aristo* 
crali against another. Tlicy usually appeased Greek sencimem by 
some concession to legality, whether in the mode of ihdr appoint¬ 
ment, or the limits imposed on it, or dieir respect for existing laws, 
but tliey often kept diemselvcs in power through their oivn armi^d 
supportets. At dmea they might pass tJicir rule to their sons in imita¬ 
tion of hereditary kings, hut usually it came to an end with tlicir own 
lives- Ty-ranny was a product of the struggle for power betuecn differ- 
cut sections of the population and reflected discords so sharp that 
some sort of autocracy was diought to be the only remedy fijt them. 
It was most prominent in the sisttb century, 'vhcii die social struggle 
was exacerbated by’ the emergence of a new trading class with the de¬ 
velopment of handicrafts, die invention of coinage, the opening of 
new foreign markets, and the hunger for land whicli pressed hard 
when die population increased to any noticeable dtgrec. In die fifth 
century it was moat likely to succeed in ouUying pbees, like Sicily, 
w'herc Greek populations were expewed to the menace of Cardiagtn- 
ian conftucst, and a good general might call for special porvers to de¬ 
fend his city. In later years tlie Creeks condemned tyranny almost 
tvithuut reservation, but at the first they were not averse from it, and 
it 1J iioicwonhy that even in Attic tragedy the word tjrMom is often 
used, with no unfavourable associations, in the sense of 'king'. 
-Modern views of it are coloured by tlic diseussioos of Plato and 
Aristotle, both of whom condemned it as the worst possible form of 
government- By tlicir time it had outlived its original usefulness and 
developed vices whicli ivcre as familiar as tliey were ineradicable. 

In the sixth century' Greek tyrants exercacd ou an enlianced scale 
the cultivated tasies of the aristocracy and used tlicir superior finan¬ 
cial resources and political influence to make themselves notable 
patrons of arts and sdciicc. Polycratcs of Samos not only maintained 
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poets summoned From abroad, like Ib>^cii5 and Anaermn, but 
employed the famous golckmitli, Tlicodorus, the greatest doctor oFthc 
affc, Demccedes^ and the engineers who built his mole and his under* 
ground aqueduct^ which may stilJ be seen at Tigani. When Piaiatra- 
tus and his son ruled iti Athens for a large part of the ccTttur>\ they 
ga\^e a new splendour to the city by building the HekaEompedon on 
thr Acropolis and encouraged sculpture in its portrayed of lions, 
horses, and dogs as well as of men and women. In die fifth century 
powerful Sicilian tyrants, like Themn of Acragas and Hieron of 
Syracuse^ not only sponsored some of the most beautiful of Greek 
coins face PJatt ^3), but were generous hosts of such poets as SLmott- 
idcs, Bacchylides, Pindar, and Aeschylus, an^l the temples ofAcragas 
sdll bear witness to the pride of life that pliumed them. The tyrants 
were able to patronise the arts on a lavish scale because tiiey ‘ivcrc 
wxalUiier than the old nobles, and of course such patronage w^as an 
important means for getting themselves kiio%vn and admired. In art 
age of refined splendour they knew how to give to it a fecial 
impressiveness. 

A revealing light on tyrants is shed by die poems which Pindar 
wTotc for diem. He himself was a llieban aristocrat, and in so far as 
he had any defined poUdrai views, he supported the rule of thc 
landed nobles and made his best friends among the aristocrats of 
Aegina. Butin Sicily he was undeniably impressed. Herr mdecd were 
wxalth and display such as wxrc not to be found in Greece proper, 
and here too was an air of royal miyesty AvliJch touched him very 
deeply. For Jiim Hicron and Therein were not upstarts who had 
fought Uieir way to power, but kings ufih all ilic glamour of die 
heroic past, whose lot was indeed admirable and enviable: 

One man is great in thu way, ariDthei in tliau 

But at the peak of all 

Are kings. no farther duin dib, 

I pray you m^y walk eictJied 
All these days of your 

Pindar fell that kings could eteeciae, almost no other men could, 
the time-honoured \Trtue3 of generosiTy and hospitality, and were 
thus equipped in a special degree for die good life. But he fell also 
that their high stale not only imposed special obligadons on them but 
exposed them eo special dangers. Just as in one place he draw^ for 
Hiercm a disci nedon bet wren ihc bad king, Tantalus, and the good 
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king, P«lopa, so rkcwhcre he jwidts a lesson from more recent times, 
and his words contain almost a warning: 

The excellent Idnd heart of CrtMaun flora not perish. 

Rut die pitiless sou! 

‘ITiat roasted men in his bull of brass, 

Phalaris, in every land 

His e^'U name overwhelms him-** 

After hU first excitement, Pindar came to sec that there was some- 
tiling w'rong with tyranny and that he liimselT was not happy in its 
company. He found the atmosphere of its courLs oppressive, and dis¬ 
liked the imiigucs and flatteries ivhich flourithcd in ihetn. He felt 
that lUs own, more quiet way of life w-as better, and that ti was 
perilous to pass beyond tlie Mean. 

Pindar's final rejection of t>Tanny shows how a icriDtia and sensi¬ 
tive man judged it 5*010 hU own experience. In the gcncratitni or iw'O 
before him Ibycus, Anacreon, and even Simonides seem to have felt 
few qualms about it, but it seems always to have excited die distrust 
and dislike of land^nvning aristocrats, Theognis sms nothing wrong 
in overthrowing a lyraiit *who devours the people*.** Alcaeus mocks 
I^ttacus as a vulgar upstart and derides hi in for liis splay feet, his 
boastful bearing, his big belly, his personal filth, and his drunken 
habits,** Such dislike, based on socid dilfcrcnccs and strengthened by 
class-war, had no difficulty tn justifying itself, and a whole set of pro- 
posldons was advanced to show how a tyrant was corrupted by 
power. It was claimed that he is moved by arrogance and etivy, and, 
since there is no one to control him, "he meddles with ancient cus¬ 
toms, violates w'omcn, and kills men wiihotu trial'.** In other words 
he offends against the deepest Greek pmprieti^ by acting above the 
law. Ofcourtc this was not equally true of all tyrants, and it was .ad- 
mitted on behalf of Uie Athenian Hipparchus Utat on the whole he 
observed the laws,** but in the end the temptations of power were loo 
strong to resist, and tyrants sought above all the satisfaction of their 
ov>ii whims and appetites. By the Iburdi centun* no abuse ivas too 
bad for thcTO, Plato depicts a tyrant as one srho is so domiituted by 
fear and lawless appetites that be creates around him a havoc .1S grea t 
as tliat in liis own soul,’* and Aristotle tells how* tyrants become the 
tools of fiattercra, destroy the ccmfidencc of tlieir subjects by sending 
spies among them, are given to self-indulgence and scnauality, prefer 
bad men to good, and are indeed the incarnation of injustice.** Such 
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were the men who might seize power iF cither oUgardiics or dcwjo- 
cradra ceased to be viglknt in looking after themselves. 

Though belli the few and the tnaity feared lyrants^ iltb was no 
bond between ihcm and did not abate their hatred for each othcr^ 
Indeed^ much of Greek history in the sixili and fiftlj cetiEuries was 
dctemiiocd by this conilici. The class-war turned mainly on the pos¬ 
session of land b a countT) where it was never abimdimt and a grow* 
ing population tried for a full use oF ever)- mfc. Feuds between the 
landed and die land!ess were not only long and bitter, but fortified by 
passionate arguments on both sides. OiiibiirsU of hatred and cou- 
tempi show how violently the threatened or the di^pcssessed reacted 
against their opponents. Wien .Akaeus hear 5 lliat his advemry 
Mmilus is deadi he cries out that he must get dniiik to relehratc the 
good news; ^" another poct^ who has lost everything^ prays that he 
may live to drink the blood of liis enemies; ** bi some cities the 
governing ofigarcl^^ took an oath: *l will be an enemy to the people 
and >vill devise all the harm against them that 1 can^^ Such send* 
ments found their bloodtlursty counterpart in action. In Corcyraln 
4iJ7 Ttc the dcmotxaC&alcw cv^eryonc whom they suspected of being an 
enemy; in Athens in 404 sc the government of the Thirty put to 
death the democrats who opposed them. In these condmons the old 
nodon that a man should injure his enemies became the first artide 
of a political creed. In tlic heroic world it was applied mainly to those 
who had insulted a nioji^s honour; it was now^ applied to aU political 
adversaries and had bcliind it the embattled solidarity of a social class. 
Not all men took pari in thsc bitter struggles^ and there must have 
been many ivbp sought to keep their cities free from it, How- seriously 
some could treat it can be seen from two passages of high poetry, 
which deal with it front opposite sides and yet show a considerable 
similarity in their approath* The first may have been written hy 
Simonides* though wc do not know w-henor for whom. What surv-ri'es 
is the bcgianijig of a Hymn to Uic Fates in snnie place where they aie 
held in high honour: 

Listen, FaicSj who sit nearest of gods to the throne of Zeus 
And w-ca%T with shuttles of adamani 

Inescapable devices for counsel of ev'er>^ kind beyond counting, 

Ab^. CloEltu, and Laclifsu, 

rine-armed daughiers ofNighip 

Hearken t^oiir payern, albtcmble goddesses 

Of sky and of earth: 
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?kn<l itt roftc^boMiincci LdvifuLneu 
And her sslcrs on gtincring ihmna, 

Right and crowned Peace, and make this dry 
Forget the inisfonunes which lie beavUy on her heart.**' 

Tlic Fates arc summoned as the highest authDritics next to Zeus and 
asked to send to the troubled city the Houis, who in the traditional 
manner are named as the direc great civic virtues. This comes &om 
the aristocratic aide, which boasted of the posaession of them, but it 
shows Iiow' deeply the poet feeb in a time of troubic and in what a 
solcinn mood he invokes the gods to restore peace and happiness. 
Against it vve may set some lines of Aeschyliu, which are not directly 
inspired by admilar crisis, but show how' fear of it weighed e\'cii on 
this stalw'art champion of democrade Athens, w hen he prays that his 
city may be kept Crec from mlcsdnc strife: 

Ne’er, 1 pmy, ne’er may lliat 
Rexjt of evil, civil strife. 

Rage within her Ijoundarics; 

Ne’er may the earth’s dust drink of ihc blood of her children, 
And wmth thereat thirst grwdUy after revenge, 

DIood in retiuital of blood; 

Rather in friendly communion 
Gladness be rendered for gladness. 

All at one in love and hate. 

Therein lies a eti« for human ills.** 

BoUi poets have tlie same desire that the diy should not be divided 
and rent by internal warfare; both appeal to a love of peace and order 
as indispensable to tlie cnjoymenl of the gtHxl life. But tltoitgli mmy 
Greeks would echo these sentiments, it did not save diem from vicious 
quarrels and bloodthirsty struggles for power and position. Just be¬ 
cause such struggles took place within a single city, they were all the 
more violent, since political differences were sharpened by personal 
iiyuries and rescntTiiciits, and hatred tlirovc on an intimate know¬ 
ledge of what otlier men did and wished to do. 

Tlie savagery of tlie class-war reached luipreccdeatcij proportions 
when Athens fought Sparta in the Peloponnesian War, and each side 
had friends in the other camp who fostered its cause. Adteas set up 
and supported democracies, Sparta oligarchies. 1 his meant that the 
Qf civ'il W'Bx were sotnelimes added to those of internatioitid 
w'ar, and what this produced can be seen from Thiicydides account 
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of events in CorcjTa and the spirit wbicli ^vas, as he sayS j typical of 
many Greek cities: 

^Faruidcal enchusiasin the mark nf a nral man, and In p!o! against an 
enemy behind his back perfectly tcgitimaie 3clf*dcfence. Anyeme -^ho 
held violent opinions could ahva^-s be inisttd* and anyone who objected to 
them became a suspecti »* . Family relalioru wcfc a weaker tie than p£uty- 
membenhipf since party members tvere more ready tu go to any extreme 
for any reasnn whatever. Tiiese pities were not Formed to enjoy the bene¬ 
fits of the established lat%*s, but ^0 «tcquire pmer by ovetlhrwvmg the 
existing regime; and the membm of these parties felt cunfidence in each 
oihcr noi because of any relloM.'shtp in a religious eornmunion hut Ijecause 
they were partners in crime-* “ 

This grave indicimcotr deiivefcd by a man remarkable for his detach- 
mentj shorn the dbasirom n^ults of the class-war in Greece. Because 
of its compering claims men forgot their respect for law't for the 
family, for the gods, for tlit city, Tlie balance on which Greek civil¬ 
isation was so delicately built ws^ broken^ and the spirit of persona I 
ambition r nursed tn an atmosphere of grievance and conspiracy, 
came naked to the surface, Thucydides describes a situation skntla-t 
to another described three hundred years earlier by Hesiod, w^ho teUs 
of ihc horroTs of the Age of Iron * 

Father and cliijd wiU qiiarreJ and bring the end, 

Guest witli h»i will quarrel, and friend wilh friEnd. 

Xo hmiher will claim fmm btulhcr the love Ufict dahned, 

And parents will quickly age, dishotiGyred and rimmed p 
And men will scorn them and bitter waids they'll sayi 
Hard-licaned, no longer god-feaiiiig. They'll out repay 
Ihc cost of their nurture, but tnl^ht their right they'll caJl, 

And ravaging men will break through a city-wall.** 

Just as this age was a parody and a ptn^ersicn of the rVge of Heroes 
which preceded it, so civil strife m places like Corcyra was & hideous 
travesty of ihc system of personal honour and of the right of ihe 
individual to be himself 

Thucydides ascribes tliis breakdow-n of order and decency to the 
den^Dtalizing influence of ^var, and he is certainly right. Greek states 
lived at *> bare a level of subsistence and were held together by so 
slender lies that a long war had a devastating effect on them- It 
meant that men were deprived of much to w hich they w ere accus* 
tomed. and took every' step in ihdr power to regain it. It also meant 
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li^it the machinery for enforcing the la\%'S wa$ undcmiitied In* the 
absence of men on foreign service and by new openings made lo the 
more reckless and more unscrupulnits elements in die population. 
Just SA in Athens the sober foresight of Pericles yielded to the funattcal 
frenzy of Cleon, so in other cities it s\ as die more violent poliucians 
who came to die fore because in such a time dieir very violence made 
an appeal to piroplc siupcdcd by effort and privation and brutalized 
by bloodshed. The libcrt>' which the circumstances of Creek life al¬ 
most forced upon ti could too easily turn to anarchy when the re¬ 
straining inlluencc of law was weakened. 

Yet, though civil discord was an endemic and perhaps uremedi- 
ablc disease of Greek life. It ivas none the less possible to mainiain for 
considerable periods a working balance between the need for public 
order and the demands of die indis-idual to do as he pleased. In the 
sixtli century the oligarchies: succeeded, despite considerable troubles, 
in providing a generous measure of dignity and honour at least to tlic 
privileged minority; in the fiftli century the democracies maintained 
their ideals in practice until they broke themselves in ovcr->excrtion 
and by asking for loo much. Consdiuiional government, perilously 
poised between tyranny on the one hand and anarchy on the other, 
had al\vay^ to be on the watch in its own defence, and It is not sur¬ 
prising that the Greeks were c.'ttrcmcly suspicious of men wJio seemed 
likely to attack it. The violence of tlicir ptiUtical emotions is a tribute 
to their belief in their systems of life and Uic claims of their traditions. 
Tlie mood in which the .Athenians banished Themis (odes or the 
Spartatis Pausanias, whom Thucydides calls the two most renowned 
Greeks of their day,** might look like base ingratitude, but it was 
none the less a testimony to a determinatitin to sec that the frame of 
society ^vas not undermined by personal ambition and delivered to 
the indescribable horrors of civil war. 

Though Greek liistory abounds in political failures and duastcra, 
and though its courageous ex peri luents were to close in tlie absolute 
monarchies of the HcUcrustic kings, yet it has its own grandeur, 
Greek politics were at least founded oii the conviction tlxat men have 
a right to live for their own sake and not for the sake of some exalted 
individual or supernatural system. li w-as indeed difficult to dedde 
whether this sliould be applied to a whole people or to a privileged 
section, but the mere fact that it existed is a tribute to the Greek re¬ 
spect for human personality. Even more impressive is the ivay in 
which iliis Ideal was translated Lnlo fact through the rule of law. Law 
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l^arantccd libcrcy-, and even if it imposed limitations on ^vhat the in¬ 
dividual could do, tlicse were not irksome in view of the assuraticc 
which U gave to liim that he could pursue his own life in his own 
way. 'fhe Greeks saw that liberty cannot exist w'ttliout law, and that 
only in tljcir combination can a man realize himself among other 
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THE GOOD MAN AND THE GOOD LIFE 


WwEN Aiisiotle sa>'S lliat *gocd' lias us many senses as ‘bcing’,^ he 
shows that the Greeks found as much difficulty as we do b defimng it 
and applied it to all kinds ofsubjeet wiUi a wide variety' of meanings. 
But in one rimdameniaJ respect they dilTcrcd trom us. In English 
‘good' has, among its multifarious tasks, a special function m relation 
to conduct and to people with reference to tiieir conduct. A 'good* 
man or a ‘good’ action is a man or an action that satisfies our moral 
standards and wins our approval for that reason. The Greeks, loo, 
applied ‘good’ to men and actions, but the approval so indicated was 
dictated by somctvhat different considcralions. In prLncipic, just as a 
thing was good in their view if it fulfilled its timetion properly, so a 
man was good if he fulfilled tiic possibilities of manhood in certain 
directions. Tlicy started with a dearer assumption on the nature of 
goodness than we do, and they came to condusaons about its applica- 
tiori which contained much tltat we should accept but muclt else dial 
we should regard as outside its sphere. Tn the fourth century Aristotle 
gatltered together many strands of traditional Uiought and presented 
his own impressive philosophy of the good, but, though he embodies 
much or din ary opinion and bases his doctrine largely on accepted be- 
licft, hb theory is his own creation, a masterly organization of many 
hali'>consciDUs or unelaboratcti viesva mto a philosophic a! system. 
The ordinary Greek notion of the good was uncrideal and unpliiltv 
sophical. might explain this by the absence of sacred books pre¬ 
scribing the whole duty oftmn, but it is probably wiser to assign it to 
the practical and experimental character of Greek thiukuig, which 
tended to reach conclusions only after it had tested theories by 
experience, 

Tlic Creeks distinguished beriveen the good man and the good life, 
and gave to each its own associations and vocabulary. If ive begin 
with the good man, it is noteworthy that for Hoiner the notion does 
not, as swell, exist. A man ts called good because of his profidcncy 
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in tliia or that He may be ‘good at die war-cry’, like Mcnc- 

laus; or ‘good m strength", as Hector wishes his small son to be; or 
‘good ill boxing", like Polydeuces.- He may be a good king, like 
.‘Xgamemnon I or a good doctor, like the sons of Asetepius; or a good 
sqaire, like the squire of Achilles.^ Tliis use of the word applies the 
notion that gttodnes lies in the fulfilment of a function, hut the idea 
that man as sucit can have a function iind fulfst it is not mentioned. 
Perhaps, if Hornet hud been pressed on the }witit, he ivould have said 
that a good man is one tvho excels in all the qualifies which a heroic 
age demands of its great men, and tliat of tliis type Achilles is die pre¬ 
eminent example. Rut lie says nothing of the matter, no doubt be¬ 
cause hr is suincicntly absorbed by Ills sision of a heroic ideal to fed 
no need to analyse or amplify it. But later generations, wlio saw that 
the heroic Ideal liad to be brought up to date in a changed world, 
were more explicit. 'I'lic calls of the clty^tatc fctitered a conception 
of the good which tvas more conscious, mure detailed, and mote 
social than anything adumbrated by Homer. 

The basis of tliis was the assumption that there are four cardinal 
virtues—courage, temperance, jusdee, and wisdom. The English 
words do not quite represent their Creek originals, and sve must not 
read too many associufions or sub defies into tltcm. The establishmrnt 
of this quartet is thought to have been the work of Pythagoras, and 
even if he inherited itlirom traditional wisdom, he may have given 
it a nriucr Ihtm and a wider cmrency. In any case it endured from 
the sixth to the fourth century' and even later; it was known to 
Aeschylus, approved by Pindar, explained by Socraics, subjected to a 
far-rcailiing antdysis by Plato and Aristotle, and strong enough to 
survive I he disintegration of Hellenism and to play a basic part in tlte 
new' ethical daclrine of the Stoics. It embodied what the Greeks 
admired in theory' and sought in practice, and most of ihem would 
have tlioughl that, if a man exercises Unac virtues and applied them 
to each situation as it arises, he does as much as can be expected of 
him. 

The list is not canonical and has no special authority, but it repre¬ 
sents average opinion on character and conduct and is a lair guide 
to tile standards by which the Greeks Judged each otlier and them¬ 
selves. Originally, perhajA, the list looked at men from four different 
angles, phy'slcal, aesthetic, moral, and intellectual, and rellocted the 
concept of the 'fi)ur-squarc"' man in all its fullness and balance. 
Phy'Mcal counigr wiii highly valued at all times by a people much 
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given to war^ and we cannot doubt tiiat the average man would not 
trouble himself uith mcetics about !ts nature^ but respond with ad¬ 
miration to its imaginarivc appeal, as Ajeschylufi. docs when he 
speaks of the Sc% eci against Thebes: 

'fhosc hearts were iron-proof; dicrc burnM die clear 

Spirit of war unquciicKablc; they seem’d 

Lloeis, whose eyea art even as glcaxniiig ti^ ords.* 

Temperance largely a matter of style, of doing things without 
display or vulgarity, of bcliavirig without arrogance. If it was highly 
regarded in aristocratic circles as ati essential elcmcni. in good man- 
nets, it was also something that Pericles praised in the Athenians: 
*Our love of what is beautiful docs no: lead us to extravagance; our 
iovcoflJic tilings of die mind does not make sofL* ^Justice is essen¬ 
tially a moral quality, the natural tendenerj* to obey the rules and 
laws of a Civilized society an d to treat odter men to iheir deserts, and 
is well described by Simonides as ‘rendering to every mun his duc\“ 

11 is primarily social in i^ appllcadom. Ibc word dikJ^ w hich we Lrans- 
late 'justice*, seems to be derived from tJie boundaries of a man's land 
and convevTs metapharienUy the noiion that he sliould keep within 
liisowTi sphere and respect that of his neighbour* Wisdom is ccftoinly 
an intellectuo] quality* In early days Jt is applied to any acrivily of 
the mind and denote$ skill in the arts, to $ay nothing of capacity for 
philosophy, science* or politics. Obriously it was no: ea-sy to find all 
four virtues equally prominent in a single man, bui it was not im* 
possible, and a rcapect for them certainly indicated a well-balanced 
view of what a mati ougiit to be. 

Thb siTiiightfonvard conception received a new depth fixim its 
upplicitition to civic lile auid the needs of the city-state. When courage 
wiis printed Ijoih for iisown sake and fur its mte to die diy, it was seen 
that mete physical bravery was not enough and that a man was the 
more admirable if he Jared danger in the knowledge that he (btight 
for a cause and was for that reason ready to sacrifice his Hfc. This lies 
behind Pericles" words on die Ailicnbm who have died in battle: 
''Die mats who can moui truly be accounted brave U he who boi 
knows the tneaning of w hai is sweet in lift and what is terrible* and 
then goes ont undeterred to meet what is to come.* * Temperanee 
was naturally associated with the doctrine of die Mean and with the 
precept of the DelpJiic Oracle, *Kiiow diyselT^ tv bids implied that 
if a man really knew' himself and his iimitatlons* he would curb his 
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ambitiom Mid liis pride. Ifa rnan bad peace in Mmscif, be would tidp 
Co maintain it in the city, and Pindar shoe's what this means: 

If a man Vi-ould set ihe cotomon gt>od 
Of hii tOHtiimcn in calm wcathcji let him ^arch 
For the bright ihcc of giirac-hearted Quiets 
Anti uprtx^t btiiJi hi$ mind angry StrifCj 
Giver of poVTirty, hated nm^e of the youngs* 

Since libeitj" depended on the rule of law, justice was inevitably asso¬ 
ciated with the possession of good laws and obedience to them* Soj 
perhaps somewiiai regretfully but conscioai of the lime iti which he 
livesp Simonides sets up against the old ideal of the four-^uare man 
ihc ideal of the good citizen: 

Who is not base, nor tfx> helpless, 

□’ he knows the right iliai hdps a dty, 

L a Sound ixmn^* 

Justice passes impciceptibly from racial rehiiionB to political and 
covers almn&t ever>' aspect of govcmincni under law' and tlic qualities 
which ii requires* Wisdom too had a significance for [politics. Not 
w'ithDiit reason were die Seven ^Visc Men ^dl politician!* of one Itind 
or anatlierp and Thucydides sliow's what it meant in his time when he 
praises Thcmistocles because he ‘was supreme M doing just die right 
thing at the right moment' and admires Pericles for liis foresight nnd 
correct forecast ofevenu.^® In these sevenil ways the old hcfoic and 
aristocratic virtues were given a new significafice In [Kilitica] Jife and 
made 10 confonrt to its demands. 

The growth of pliilosophy in tile fifth iuid fourtli centuries meant 
tliut various attempts were made to bring the four cardinal virines 
into ;i more comprehensive whole^ either by finding some common 
principle behind them or by subordiiiallng three of them to a fourdi* 
It was seen diat courage could exist clieivbere thiirt on the field of 
battle and might be more admimble if it were moml thmi if it were 
physicaL Dcniocritijs thought that die cmly brave man must have 
some understanding of justice: ‘By undentanding and knowledge of 
just actions a man becomes borii bra\'e ajid right-minded/ Socrates 
advanced from liiis to die vmv that courage is a form of knowledge,^ 
and Plato came to the conclusion llml (lie highest form of courage is 
to face tile seduetJom of pleasure without yietding to thcni^^* and thus 
made it almtist a form of teinpcrance. In fact it was soon realbed that 
temperance^ jusiicc, and wisdom were so closely related in any re- 
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i^zisiblc person Oiat they were uldmaiely indistinguisbiibicj and 
though Socrates regarded knowlcdsfCj and Plato justice, ^ the unliy- 
ing and central piixidple^ there b verj- LLulc to choose between diejn^ 
since botli views assume diat^ if a man has a right judgment on him¬ 
self and his circumstances^ he wll be in a good position to be just lo 
others. Once wisdom. In thb seme, tiook pride of placCi the concept of 
it could be developed in nev^^ directions^ If tieraclihjs was right In 
sayingj "Wisdom cotisbts of saying w^hat is tme",^‘ it ibliowed that tljt 
ptirauii of truth was a good U itself^ until Aristotle, like Pythagoras 
bdbre him, regarded it as the highest kind of Ufej comparable to the 
eantemplalive activity of God. But the ordinary man was proha-bly 
content to avoid such attempts at systematization and to accept the 
four virtues as a reasonable guide to behaviour, espeeially since they 
allowed him badi to realize bis individuality and to take a full pivrl in 
die life of his city. 

If the four virtues stood for an ideal of a balanced and controlled 
perMnalily, their antithesb lay in those hiults which destroy such a 
balance and work havoc boiii in individuals and in societies. If one 
of the four was lacking, it was likely that the others would be im¬ 
paired, It b, for instance, typical of Greet thought that Aegisthus, 
wJto seduces ClytaeiTLcstra and plots with her the murder of her 
httsbandj, lacks not only temperance, as an adulterer, and justice, in 
his bullying arrogance, but also courage. He leaves Clytaemestra to 
kill Agamemnon and from Homer onwards is callcfl 'cowardly\ In 
genend ii was thought that not only the individuitl viriuts but thdr 
unity and balance w'ere destroyed by hytfu or arrogance- It might 
well rcllect an inner lack of courage; it certainly meant a defiance of 
self<ontrol and temperance; it led inevitably to injustice in its dis¬ 
regard for the rights of others; it often ended In folly w^hcii its [posses¬ 
sor tliougbt that he could by unjust metliods secure the impossible. 
The Greeks gave this vile emiriencc to arrogance because, more than 
anything else, it defied their ideal of a harmonicius and restrained 
self, and their deep poUdcuI distrust ofit w as equalled by their marai 
condrmnnUun. They saw tliai It grows witli leeding and creates other 
evils as great as itself. To ihis process AcscJiyJus gi^ es almost a mytbo- 
log>': 

Ancient Anx^ance lov« to briug forth 
A young Arrogance among the evils of men, 

Soon ot hUc+ wiienever 

The appointed blnh^htmr comei, 
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And d fiend for her CGmpftTiiun, 

IiTCsistible, imconqvcniblcj 
Unholy Recklessness, 

Two black cimes in the hanse. 

Like tile parents that be^t ihemJ^ 

Unbridled arrogance shocked the Greeks morally^ poHtkahy^ and 
acsthedratly. It was^ in dieir view, quite dilFcreiit Irom legitimate 
ambition, since this was po^ihle onjy wiili a large degree of self- 
con trol and even of scif-sacrificc. Ai all periods from the hemic age to 
the fourth century arrogance ^I’ais regarded as the worst of e^ilSp be¬ 
cause it made chaos of all attempts to achieve balance and lumnony 
in the self and because it scorned the social obligations on which the 
city-state depended. 

Tlic conception of the four cardinal virtues may seem strange to us^ 
because, even in its philosophic form, it goes well bc^'ond tiic limits of 
piere moralit>" and appcaJs to intellectual and other constdcraiionai 
But that is simply to say that die Greek conception of tJic good was 
more generous than our own and embraced much iliat wc admire 
but shrink from exalting to die dignity' of a virtue. Such a creed was 
wdl suited to die Greek character because it encouraged its more 
positive and more trcullve qualiUcs, and lias indeed its relevance to 
any society which respects the intellectual virtues and thinks that they 
arc worthy of pursuit for their own sake* It had, of eourse^ its limita- 
tioiis. It exi ludcd any high degree of specjalizatiDn. A man should be 
good at hi& jtib, but (hat must not prev^ent iiim from being a good 
citizen and conscious of his ciric duties. He could not shirk his re- 
ipunsibliities by retiring £mm the worlds and anyone wJiO did this 
would be regarded as "tidier a god or a beast"The Greek system 
did not allow for solitary coniemplativcSi and when philosophers, like 
the followers of P>TJiagor;ts, ivishcd to develop a doctrine w'hich had 
certain mv-stical implications, diey none the less took part Uj politics. 
Nor did meu of kuers and science live in untroubled seclusion. 
ThalcH, who ivas so accomplished a pioneer of astronomy that he fore¬ 
told tiic eclipse of’28tb May 585 took a prominent part in urging 
the Ionian Greeks to unite and resist tiic advance of Peiria* 
.\cachylus* epitaph, possibly written by hitmcif, mentions that he 
fought at Marathon, but not that he wrote tr^cdics; Sophocles 
acted as u general in tlic Athenian expedition against Samos in ^ ,p> 
ac; Empedocles %vas not only a scicnikt and a religious reformer^ 
but a coiiragrnous Iradtr of itic democratic party in Acragas; Plato 
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tHcd bravely, if unsiicctssfiiliy, to put liis jxJitical ideas into practice 

in Syracuse. Most Greek MTitcrs and diinkcfS svtr* amiitcim, but 
# ■ 
thrir work, so far from suJl'crinp from tbis, gained much fimm its as$0' 

ciation with the living seme and die thoughts and doings of ordinary 

men. They were fortunate to live in an age when specialization M-as 

not necessary, but they took full advantage of die busy world about 

diem to enrich ilicir work and to keep in touch with contemporary 

events. 

A more serious ciiticism of die Greek conception of the good man 
is that it applies almost exclusively to the naturally gifted and leaves 
the rest out of account. It demands not only intcJUgence hut inborn 
qualities of courage and even temperance, which are not given to 
ev'eryone. With this the Greeks themselves would not have disagreed, 
'lliey dioughl that goodness, in iheSr sense, was indeed not possible 
for everyone, nor did they see any reason why it should be. Since they 
did not believe very strongly in the salvation of individual souls or re¬ 
gard a speciai form of goodness as necessary for this, liicy felt no need 
to assume that all men should have an equal chance of being good^ 
For them it was a privilege allmccd by the gods, just as die gods 
allotted good and bad fortune. But it was still open to a man, who 
had the right gifts, to mate the best use of diem and to deserv-e the 
adjective ‘good* because of his moral and inteUcciuaJ eminence. Tlicy 
did not feel that such an ideal w as uliimaicly impracticable, and tlicy 
were quite ready to accept approximations to it. They fdt not indeed 
that every man is free to fashion his ow^n destiny, but that, beiqg 
what he is, he should make die most of liimself, and in this seme 
Heraclitus was right, when he said ‘Character is destiny*,*^ Such a 
belief gave great importance to the ineiividual and allowed him lo 
develop in liis own way. Tlic important iliing was that he should re¬ 
veal his powers in arei^ and become the kind of man wiio is ai once a 
full human bring and a licalthy member of soeiccjr'. 

When w'c turn from the notion of the good man to diat of the good 
life, it is clear that the word ‘good’ has another sense. We m.ay take as 
our text an Attic drinking-song wliich lays down the lour best goods: 
Fur a man health is llte fint anil licst pcissessjan. 

Second best to be Iwrn with shapely U-auty, 

,\nd the third b wealtli huneatly won, 

Fourth arc ilic days of yciutli spent in ddighi with friends 

It b a question not of what a man is but of what he lias, not of liis 
essence but of his accidents, The standard of Judgment is difterenc 
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fhini that uppf]<;:d to the good man, and the results appeal more 
directly to happm(!si as the cud. None the less tlie quaJiues of the 
good man arc to sojiie degree prestippc^d and taken For granted^ and 
it U unlikely that one aiHo was not a good man in the Greek sense 
would enjoy dte good life, Indccdi the 5ong points to this w'hcn it says 
that wealth mnsl be honestly won, and the connexion with the gotnl 
lift is clearly stared by Sophocles^ wdien he gives a somewhat similar 
list of admirable things: 

The fairest thing of all is to be jti^t; 

The best to live without discaaci most sweet 

Power M> win each day the heart's desire.^ 

This binds the tw^o notions together. It shows iliat the good life is mi- 
posible for a man who disregards the rights of his fellows, and hints 
that happiness is not tenable with a bad conscience. But once W'C ad¬ 
mit this connexion^ we can analyse Lhr good life on its oim merits. 
The drinking-song is not to be taken as gospdj but it represents com¬ 
mon opinion and stands for much that was highly valued. To its four 
bli:5sings we may perhaps add good fortune and famCp w^hich arc also 
highly and comnnoTily praised» hut the first is implidt in the whole 
notion of happiness and the second is almost a necessary result of ii. 
If w'c examine the song in the light of Greek though L, we sh all see that 
it goes to the hean of the matter. 

\Miat die Greeks fell about health may be seen from a Paean wtii- 
len by Aripliron r, 400 ac: 

llcalih^ hot of the Blessed Ones metti 
Nfay I dwell with you tot the rest of my days, 

And may you be kind and stay wiih me- 

For if there b any joy in wealth nr irt childrrnp 

Or in royal rule wliich nnikci iiirn like the 

Or in the desires which we himt 

With Aphrodite's secret snaresj 

Or if men have an>^ other dcllghi 

Fmiti the gods or rapltc fram ditir lnlxnirs. 

Witli you, bIcEicd Kciilih, 

M\ things are stpong and shine mth the converse of the Gracei, 

And vviihoui ynu no man h happy,^* 

Tlic Greeks prayed for Jtealth as the fimt pfblessing;^ because not only 
did the lack ofit ruin happiness M thry conceived it, but they were at 
the mercy of disease^ Medicine had indeed begun to make an impress 
rive appearance by tlic end of the shttli century, but though it ap- 
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proachctl its lask in a strictly scienuTic spirit, it had much to leam and 
could noi cure all c\'ils In a society urhicb had alraosi no hygictic and 
fell an easy victim tt> any acu* inrection. Hoiv appalling a disease 
could be can be seen from Thucydides' account of the plague which 
attacked Athens in 430 Be; and has been variously identified with 
typhus and with meastes. He liimself suffered from it, and allows 
nothing 10 interfere with his precise, factual analysis of its symptoms 
and its results. The whole picture is of an appalling dei-astaiiDn fallen 
on a people which seemed to be secure From such an act of the goda 
and ilicn found itself faced by a catastrophe which it could neither 
control nor cure. Its confidence was undermined, and it is tuti sur¬ 
prising that the Athenians behaved as 'rhucydides describes; 'The 
moiSt terrible thing of all was the despair into which people fell, wh en 
they realiaed that they liad caught the plague; for they would imme¬ 
diately adopt im attitude oi’ utter hopelessness, and by giy^ng in in 
this way, would lose their poyvcrs of resistance.' “ If health was a gift 
of the gods, tl ys-as all the more highicning that they should take it 
aw^ay. It yvas the indispensable basis of all the physical prowess in 
which the Greets deligJued, and when tlity lost thrir sense of its 
security, they fcU abandoned Indeed, 

The desire ftJr health w-as inextricably connected yy'iUi the Greek 
cult of die body. This yvas essentially a religious activity, 1 hrough 
their bodies men resembled tlic gods, anri the gods guided and 
guarded their development. August presences watched over the birtli 
of cliildrcn, and what the Grecb felt about them can be seen from 
Pindar's address u> the goddess of childbirth: 

Eileitbyia, seated at the side 
or the dccp-couiueUing Fates, 

Daughter tif strong and iiuijhly Hera, iisieii. 

Brinijcr of children to birth. 

\Vidinu( you we sm not the day or die black night, 

Ntir tuid your sbter, hrighl-linibed Youth,®* 

The (icw^boru child tvas protected by Hera, who w-as accompanied 
by ibc Hours to symbolize his coming daj’s.*" Wicti he was a little 
older, he passed under the care of Artemis, the goddess ofaU young 
anti growing creatimes. To tier temple by a stream outside Sparta 
nurses brought young boys and consecrated them to lier, aud her feast 
was celebrated yyith d,'incc$, masquerade*, and sacrifice* of loaves and 
sucking-pigs,** At Uic Attic fe;t$t of the Apaturia, boys offered tocU of 
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their hair lo licr^ and h w£u she! who ht^tped growth ofgirh and 
looked after and sports,®" VVhen boys reat:hed the verge of 

manhofxl^ tlicy paacd into tlie control of ApoUo and exit off Uidr 
long Jiair as in offering to liim.^® The whole process of binJi and 
grow th IVas directed and watched by gods, and al each stage it was 
the young bewiy dial calted Ibr their carr^ w hctlicr it was strciiipiieQcd 
at the beginning by being passed over a fire or later by being aser- 
ciaed in games and dance^^ or tolcd by initiation ceremonies. If 
health was the fit^i of good things, it was because die gods gave it and 
fostered it in those whom they loved. 

The belief m health passed impcrecptibly into tlie belief in beauty, 
ivhich Is equally derived from the notion that through it men and 
women resemble tlie gods. Indeed, ttie Greeks could not think any 
phpLcal form beautiful unless it was lictdthy. They had no morbid 
taste for decay, and old age was for them not beautiful but eidler im¬ 
pressive or pathetic. The beauty which dicy admired and celebrated 
with many statues of naked young rneu atid wdl-dothed ntaidem was 
that of the body tvhcfi il h pstissiiig into manhood or womanhood. 
Their masculine prepossessions did not by any means blind them to 
the beauty of girls, and in tlie scventli century' at Sparta Aleman 
writes words for girls to praise one of their company: 

On the hair 

Of my kiiiswozmin Hagcsidiara 
Is a hlootn of unsullied gold.** 

In Lesbos compotidong lu girk^ beauty were held in connexion with 
tlie shrine of Hera* and Alcaeus^ who wilnessed Uiem^ shows that they 
were uninhibited in their sense of a jojfuJ occasion conducted w ith 
full dhine approval? 

VVhenr the Lesbian girk, judged fen- thdr lovdiness, 
pass trailing their robes, mid aJl around ihein rings 
WcuHlnrnis sound of The holy clamour 
Loudly roised bv wi>mcn in cv^ty ycar.^ 

Both these occusionfi wxtc patrouked by goddesses and rcllcct the 
convicrion that they delight in phyTiicaJ beauty and are liappy to 

see it. 

Beauty in men tvas no honoured, but it must suggest capacity 
for action, and that was our of tin; thief reasons w Ky die Greeks were 
m attached to games. Not only were games celebrated ai the great 
festivaU of Zeus at Olympb and of Apollo near Delplu* but hardly 
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Itss renowned were iIjosc of 2cu3 at Nemca and of Posidijn on the 
bthtnus of Corintli, and ilic young men w ho (cok part in them w-crc 
tliouglii TO be types of the beauty which beianged to the gods. Vic¬ 
tory ill ilic games was die rcalbiadon of health and grace. If the com¬ 
peting aililetes wore no clothes bccaiL'ic it was more comfortable, it 
ivas also u means of showing them as die gods had made tliem. If 
they were siicccssllil, their beauty was all the more appreciated, as 
Bacchylidci praises Autoniedcs of Phlius for his perfect command of 
his body: 

In the Five Events he shone 

As the brilliant moon of the mid-montii night 

Makes the rays of ilic staia turn pale; 

So in die boundless concourse of the Greeks, 

He sliovved his wonderful body, 

As he hurled the round nuoii.® 

At such a moment a man fulBUcd the promiK of the body wliich he 
wa$ given at birth, and deserved hortotif for making it do its utmost 
in grace and skid and strength. He was Indeed close to die felicity of 
the gods whom lie resembled in his beauty and his success. TTiat per* 
haps is w hy Piiilip of Croton, w ho w as a victor in the Olympic Games 
and ‘the most beautiful of the Greeks of his time', was after his death 
honoured as a hero at Segesta and had sacrifices offered to him.** 
Indeed, so great were the honours paid to victors, and such the ahnosi 
superhuman regard In which they were held, that Pindar feels com¬ 
pelled to point the lesson that no man should seek to be a god,” but 
none the less in adiklic prowess lie saw one of die most enviable for* 
tunes that fall to men. VVheo serious critics like Xenophanes’* and 
Euripides ” attackc?d die rewai-ds and privileges given to successful 
aUilctcs, tut die ground iliat tlicy brought no good to the city, they 
failed to appreciate that victory in the games was a triumphant mani¬ 
festation of those pliy'sical gifts in w'hich men can sometimes approach 
the (lawless physique of die gods. 

The Attic song names wealth as die third good. Tlic Greeks en¬ 
joyed die pursuit of money as much as any men, and liad an un¬ 
doubted takm for it, but It was thought mean to treat it as an end in 
itself, nor were the rich respected just because diey were rich. A nor¬ 
mal attitude was that a good man needs money to help him to lead 
the good life, as Ccphalus said to Socrates; *If it is true that a good 
man will Tiot find it casy to cuduxe old age and poverty together, no 
mote will riches ever make a bad man contented and cheerful,* ” It 
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followed lha: the GrccU san" no virtue in poverty and regarded it aa 
a condition wliich degraded tiiosc whose lot it b, Tlieoguk^ wjio lost 
his iandi in potidcoi revolt! U on and knew tvhat it means to be poor, 
fiat's that it is worse than old age or shivering agtic and that to avoid 
it a man should fling hiinself from a precipice or drown liiinsclTin the 
sca^ since it ixhs him of all freedom In action or speech.^ It was a 
commonplace that a man who lost his money lost his friends^ and 
Pindar quotes the proverbial case of Arlstodamus of Argos: 

* Money, tnoney mxjsyth he $aid 

When lie lost lib possessions and IHeiids 

Weal ill j like birth, with which it was freqtiently associated, had iu 
own obligations. If prodigality was regarded as stupid, generosity 
tvas almost a duty* Tins was natural etioiigh in a country where it 
can never have been easy to make a large rortunef and where a 
wealthy man, living under his neighbours^ eye^, w^as subjected to 
critical scrutiny. If flic gods had given liim wealth, it was for him lo 
share ttieir gifts with liis leUows. But more powerful than this was tiic 
conviction that the sw eetness of life is not possible without some de¬ 
gree of wealth. In dieir love of beautiful things, the Greeks needed 
money w'itli w^hich to procure them^ and Aristotle liits the mark when 
he Say'S of his 'magnificent man% that he 'is like an artist; for he can 
sec w'hat is fitting and spend large sums suitablyand by "suitably^ 
he mesuis with taste nud style atid distinction. 

[f wealth was necissary to the good life, it had also an imaginative 
appeal for a people w hich had Jong delighted in making delicate 
golden objects ^^d began to use gold coins in tJie seventh ccntur>\ In 
tti beauty and brightness and permanence;, gold is indiswlubly asscH 
elated with the gcxU, whose palaces, thrones, chariots, lyres, arrows* 
and armour arc made of it. "llicy Llicmselvc9j and even their horses, 
ari: 'golden^* because of flic divine light which slurics from diem. The 
legendary^ time when men came closest to die life of the gods w^a$ 
called the Golden Age. Because gold recalls the radiance of the gods, 
it is regarded as in some sense divine. Pindar not only caUs it '^cluld 
ofZeus^ because neither modi nor wce\iJ devoim hut gives to 
Thcia, the august daughter of Heaven and Eartli* w ho sheds grace on 
many human actions, credit for die honour m winch it is held: 

Mother of the Sun, named Thria* 

Because of you meu dunk that gnid 

In itrrrigtli and powifr surpassd all other tilings.*^ 
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Bcc^iusr of il3 divine aisocliitiODS, gold liad a sj'mbolical vaIhc, and 
when Pindar wishes to stress the splendour of somctiiing, he caUs it 
golden, whether it is ihc s'ictor’s crown of wild olive *■* or the opening 
of a soug.^* Gold stood for w ealtli in its most magical and least pro* 
saic fornt, for the radiance wiUi which it invests the art of living and 
for tile graces which it makes possible^ 

This attitude was sirengthcncd by the niggardliness of naiuraJ re¬ 
sources, When the Aeolian and Ionian Greeks, who lived on the sea¬ 
board of .Asia Minor, came into contact with the wealth of the Lydian 
kingdom, they were impressed and delighted and responded with en¬ 
thusiasm to new openings tn elegance and luxury, Sappho mentions 
such minor extravagances as a special kind of Lydian shoe and a 
‘royal' ointment,*® But, though Lesbian society may well Imve pro* 
filed from contact with Lydia to find new graces for social life, there 
is no evidence that its essentially Greek character was affected, or 
that its people lost any of their ^’Igour. Even if we feel that in Sappho^s 
poetry there is an unexpected los'C ot ease and comlbrx, tliat is less 
likely to be due to Oriental Influences than to her writing for the 
society ofw'omen. In Ionia the situation was rather dtffiyncnt, at least 
In the six til ccMiury. Xenophanes, who w'as a keen critic of social con* 
ditions, compiained that his fellow Colophunians became a ready 
prey to cont(UC$i and lyraimy because they learned ‘useless luxuries 
from the Lydians’, and by this he meant that they wore purple gar- 
rnents and golden ornaments and ivere so given to drink that ilicy 
never saw tlic sun cither rise or set.*' VVJiat shocks him is not so much 
die luxuries dtemselvcs as their result, which begins with urrogani 
display and eittis with an imcsjionsjbility that plays into the hands of 
their enemies. The grace of Ionian life, visible in sculpture and orna¬ 
ments and pottery, seems indeed to have been maintained by au ad¬ 
vanced individualism at the cost of public spirit. The lomans were 
easily conquered by the Persians, and when they tried to revolt from 
them, they failed to enforce discipline in their own ranks and paid 
for it in die test of battle,** Serious Greeks svere afraid of wealth be¬ 
cause it might breed sclf-indulgeticc and sap the sease of public and 
national obligation. 

A more sensadonai lesson teas drawn from Sybaris, a city on Uie 
eastern side of tlw toe of Italy, Its people became a by-word for 
ItLxury, and tradiiinn told of their tiislike of noise, which made diem 
forbid not only the din of die smithy but the crowing of cocks, of their 
luxurious apparel, aud especially the purple garments and golden 
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omaiticntief rheir duldrcw^ of \hc Sybariic who visited Sparta ajid 
said that he would tathcr die a <xjw ajndly death tlian live such a life^ 
of their horses, wdiich were taught to dance to the Hute ajid ^rerc for 
this reason au embanas^ment hi batik% of their r<:truiiif:ss for pcUiuch 
as dogs and apes, of die liigh regard in w hich dicy hdd dieir cooks. 
Tliey were said to have become so self-indulgent and so overbearing 
that ^vhen, in 5 to uc, they provoked Uiclr neighbours of Croton into 
waTj the CroEjQtiiates not only won easily but were not satisfied until 
they had obliterated Sj'baris by turning the waters of the river 
C^rathis on to it and burying it in sill. To tis the luxury ofSybaris sug¬ 
gests almost a golden age of stj^lc and grace, and it b bard to believe 
that it was ever shosvy or \'ulgarp Indeed, if we may judge by its 
colony at Po^idonJa (Paesium), where a temple of the early sixth cen¬ 
tury combinei an archaic Doric dignity- wiiJi a remarkably original 
plan (see Pla[c ilic Sybarite sense of atyle was in no w'ay im¬ 
paired by love of comfort. Xor does any richer ireasure-xrove await 
the archaeologist than the remains ofSybaris Iriddcn many feet be¬ 
low the surface in what U now^ a fcver-^trickeo forest. But tlic con¬ 
demnation ofSybaris by the Creels show^ that even on wealth they 
had stern ideas and were not tolerant of any marked departure from 
the fU:ceptcd rule of ausicrity. ntey would allow that wealth is m- 
dispensublc to the good lifct but they saw’ that it had it^ dangers^ and 
would agree with Sappho that 'wealth ^viihout virtue is not a harm¬ 
less neighbour*, 

'fbe fourth good named by die Attic sung 13 to be young among 
friends, and what this means can be sceu from the delighi wdiich 
Greek sculp tor's and painters tttke in representing llie pastimes and 
indulgences of young inen. I’bcy keep ibdr ix>di £5 fit by wresding, 
playing bidl, practising w\vM looks very- like hockryj jumping o%'er 
sticks, and throwing the discus (sec Plaics t 94 , i, They exercise 
horses in a field or lisicn, in unashamed dandyism, to a lyre-player. 
They have also their convivial relaxations. A party gathers and soon 
becomes gay. The young men rush to the mbting-bow^l and fill their 
cups^ Tho* play on flutes to each odier or to girh^ w’ho dance for 
them. In the end it w itH\ much for them, and they pay for it by 
vomiting, while fatlierly eldcris or decorous girls look after them iscc 
Plates 54-6^ Tlie Greeks did nor expect young men always to 
behave widt restraint and were coiitcm dial at timot they should 
release their rbuilicnce in happy abandon mem. Thk was part of the 
glory^ of youdif and tt was not without its parallel on Olympus. It 
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is true that ihc gods do not get drunk, bul they ctyoy feasting and 
laughter, and there are timoi \%heD iJiey dance^ not indeed vi?ildly, but 
with a lofty^ lugh-stepping gaiciy; 

Now dance liie gcnlaJ bfotus and the long-haired Grm:cs, 
Hamtonia now and H£hc take their places 
With heaven-bom Aphrciditc, ali in a ring 
Joined hand lo wrist* and merrily round they fwinjf. 

And one nor plain nor lowly fs choiriiig thrrci 
\ fTg hty \n stature, fhir among the fairg, 

Artemis, atuDoter of arrows, ApoHo’s twin. 

There makes the War-god m^nrY; and rcjlowing in. 

Tile watchful Slayer of Argga lakes his pleasure- 
Blit Phoehus Apr^llo ireads the lafliest measure, 

Harping tlie w hile, in a dazrdc of gloiy^ thrown 
By ihc flash of his feet and the flirt of his damask 

If the gods take pleasure in this way, men arc entitled to find a human 
cDunteq^art to it in their mvn relasadons^ 

The Attic drinking-song provides a summary' of the good life as 
the Greeks undcraiood and liked to practise it, but we may well ob¬ 
ject that it concerns only the young and that for tltc old it seems 
not to cxisL There is some liuth in this. Many Greets certamiy re¬ 
garded youth and early manhood as die prime of life and looked 
upon what comes after as at least an anti-climax. With women it 
may well have been, and it is not surprising tliat die cardree time of 
girlhood should be contrasted with the anxieties of marn^gc iUid 
moiherhood: 

Ihc ddicaic plan! grove's in the didicred place 
'fhat b its owti. And il ihe suii-gocl''s heat 
Shakes notr nor raiftt nor any wind that blows- 
It lifts iis life up in untroubled 
nil that day w^hen a maiden takes the njune 
Of wife and finds at night hex share of cares, 

/\fr4i.id for husband^s or for children's 

But sotncihiiip at the same level was abo felt about raeu. Tiieognis 
complains that incn are fools to weep for the dead and not for ihc 
llowcr of youth as it perishes,®* and his views are derh^cd from what 
seems to have been almost a philosophy in Ionia in tlie seventh cen¬ 
tury, when Mimnermus lamenis that youlli ts menaced by the twin 
dooms of old age and death, and of the two he thinks dial old age is 
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fK^rhapfi the woitt.®* Tins was natural enougli in a world where the 
old had Arw' alleviatiDns for the failure of their phv’sical pow ci^, and 
die memory of youth might only make age the more bitter: 

Youth is aLwap dear to me; 

Uld age ifl a load that lies 
More heavily on the head 
^riian the rocka of Elna^** 

Yet though tlie Greeks recognised the jusiicc of such complaints und 
sympathized with them, they did not treat them as if they were 
univenally valid- 

ITiough the Greeks admired youth because then^ and perhaps only 
then, rnen can approach to something resembling the joy of the gods, 
yet they saw that die passage of years transforms experience into 
something which Is even more w'oith has^ng. By maintaining their 
health through outdoor life the Greeks remained aedve to the thres'- 
hold of old age. When Socrates fought at the battle of A mphipolis in 
422 BOi he was already forry^-se%'cn years old, anti soldiering in those 
times had no comfom. Nor w^as he in the least out of the ordina^j 
since most Greeks were expected to serve in until the age of 
sixty. Tliis implies a high level of health and strength, and the im¬ 
pression is confirmed by the long spans of life which fell to some of 
the greatest Greeks. Gorgias died at over 100* Xenopbanrs at over 
Demoeritus at over 90, Sophocles at 90, Plato at 8 J. ;\1I these were 
busy to the lagr and suffcicd no diminution of powers. It was all very 
well to complain that 

AU evih are ingrained in long old age, 

iviE$, iinprofiting actiomi empty though!*, 

hut then: w'cre at least 5ufricicnt cxcepriom to this rule to justify 
a more cheerful view of die passage of lime and its meaning for 
men* 

The best solution was not to complain of the pacing of youth and 
iw opportunliies, but to ask what adv*antagcs come with tiic adYance 
of yens, and the answer was that, though a mmt may lose the good 
things of life, he can still be a good man with increased pow*cr and 
confidence and experience. He may not be able to enjoy liimsclfso 
much ai before, but he can make more of himself and become a more 
controlled and more complete beings To each of the four traditional 
virtue* experience brings its special enlargement- Courage becomes a 
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form of patient endurance, aa the old Ocdjpu$} worn by blindness 
and lufTcring but soil nobk and majestic, says of himself: 

Contentment have I leanietl froin sufFeruig, 

And from long j'cars, and from nobility.*' 

Temperance Is easier for those whose pasiiom have grown feebler, as 
Sophocles, on being asked by liis fricjid Ccphalus if he still had sexoal 
desires, said: ‘Don’t talk in that way. I am only too glad to be free 
from all that; it is like escaping from botidage to a raving madman.*** 
Justice, in tU lull civic sense, is recognized as llic tight task of the old 
in such a proverb as 'Deeds for the young, counsels for the elder*.*® 
Wisdom profits from the years by drawing more fully on the dMne 
capacity which lives in every man; 

The wise never grow old ; their minds are nursed 
By li ving with the holy light of day.*® 

To each of the four cardinal virtues age brings a new disiiticiion and 
a richer uscFulticss. The man who has left behlitd him youth and its 
good things, or can enjoy them only litftiUy, attains a new dignity 
through his renewed opponunities of being a gt>od man. 

In some such way as this the Greets, not very consciously or very 
carerully, related the concept of the good man to that of the good life. 
The two remained separate, and the good man was not necessarily he 
who led the good life. But in a single lifetime the two could be com¬ 
bined, and if the four best things belong especially to youth, the four 
cardinal virtues are liest displayed by experience. Tltc distinction 
conforms to the ambivaieni nature of man and his ambiguous posi¬ 
tion in the universe. In so far as he can shant the pleasures of the 
gods, he partakes of the four best diings, but m so far as he diflers 
from the gods and has to fulfil his purely human nature and obeyi 
limitations, he must confonn lo the four virtues, which arc indbpens- 
able to the ordered mBunUmance of civilized sociery. The peculiar 
nature of man determined the Greek notion of pleasure. They had no 
ascetic or puritanical hostility to it] In some respects tJiey regarded it 
as a suprernc good. But at die same time they felt that it must be kept 
in its place and not be allowed to upset the harmony of eidier the in¬ 
dividual or the city. ‘liiey frit too that the strongest pleasures are 
suitable mainly for the young, and dial in due couree a man passes 
be>'ond them to others whicli are less exciting. This distmetion fol¬ 
lows the general distinction which the Greeks made between men 
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and the gods. If the gods enjoy power and Crccdotn, men have re¬ 
sponsibility, and through their use of it attain their own dignity, 
which is different from anything available to the gods. The advantage 
of this system is that it combines a natural taste for enjoyment with a 
real respect Ibr pro\'ed capacities in action and in tliought. Pam- 
doxicaily, it may mean that in what seems to be his more human 
side, man is closer to the gods than in what wins him honour and re¬ 
spect. But it also means that goodness and happiness are brought to¬ 
gether in a balanced harmony; for the Greeb belic\’ed not only that 
if a man is good he is happ)', but aUo that irhe is happy he is good« 
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A MYTH is ?L story wliich mms not at g^ivmg plc^asnre for its own 
sake but at allci^ating perplexities wlucb croubie prr-scicntitic man 
because bis reason is not yet ready to grasp tiietn. Before mm advance 
to general concepts, they think in iodivjdnal, pictorial images, and if 
they are to come to tenns with somelhing puzaling or unfamiliar^ it 
must be brought into the orbit of such imagery and acelimaiiKcd to 
it. Faced by a world in which most things happen witlinut a kiinvv"n 
cause, thej' need myths to explaiit them, and the explapution, which 
must suit dicir awn special range of experience, is more emotional 
rhan rationaJ and works not by describing cause and ciTbetp but by 
aModaUng one kind of experience with another and suggesting a 
connexion or simihirity between them. The stslution so found makes it 
easier to fkee and accept phenometia by making them sevm less 
ahsolutdy alien. 'ITiis process has naturally much to do with religion 
in so far as in primitive society religion ptovid<!S the chict means for 
the understanding of nature, and most myths havi" some reli^ous 
ctemciu hx them. It is hard for us, who are accusiomed to look on the 
world with the eyes of science, with iis laws and its abstractions, to 
enter into a mentality w'hich insists ihat everything is concrete and 
individual, but for primirive man tliis is the only way to shape the 
worries that beset him. He secs gotls and spirits at work everywhere, 
and if he is to feel that he has some approach to them, he can do so 
only through mythsj for mytb^ bring the unkriowTi into relation with 
the known and help to break down the baniera be tween men and ihe 
intractable ttuisa of phenomena which surrounds them. 

Thr Greeks had an unequalled wealth of myths, but mo^i of them 
have been subjected to some process of ratiDnalization, and not all 
arise from a like origin or answer the same needs. Some, Indeed, con¬ 
form to ihc strict jLodon that a myth is a story invented to make sense 
of some ritual whose significance has Iteen forgotten, if indeed it has 
ever been fully understood. Such myths need not be very ancient. 
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though the rites bchuid them may well come from a much older 
world, where religious actions are sufhcieiu in themsclv<^ and tio 
explicit explanation of them is demanded. They appeal to the con- 
sdousness at an emotional level, ;ind that is enough to justify them. 
Ifwc can find what the original rile was, we can begin to see how the 
myth has been formed. Such is the case with the myth of Hippolytus, 
the sirginal young man who rejects lo\c ami comes lo a hideous end 
when be is tom to piece* in the panic of his own horses. Though the 
storji’j as Euripides dramatkes it, has later accretions, it reveals its 
origin in a rite, when at the end of the play Artemis says; 

To you, ill faicd, for thc« sufTcrings 
Great hanoirr* ahal] t give in Tioczcn lowti; 

To you shall maids before their wedding-day 
Cut off their hair, and through the length of time 
You shall receive the tears of their vast grief.* 

The rite b that before marriage the young women of Troeaen dedi¬ 
cate a lock of hair to Hippolytus, and this symbolizes what they lose, 
the virginity w'bich they mun sacrifice. They ofTer it to Hippolytus 
because he stands both for \-irginity and for sacrifice, for the irrepar¬ 
able loss of something prized and treasured. The association of young 
women with liim is based on this sense of irreparable loss, and this b 
enough for tltc rite lo have a meaning and for a myth to be ticccssary 
to explain it. What is othenvisc t'aguc and inchoate is conveyed in a 
concrete case, and tlie emotional implications of a moving occasion 
emcige with force and intimacy. 

A myth which explains a rite is not likely always to be so satisfac¬ 
tory as this, since the character of a rite may often have been ob¬ 
scured by the passage of time. Wlien the Greeks l>crame eotucious of 
their rites and sought lo explain tiiem, they sometimes found it difii- 
ciilt lo do so, and their efibrts are not entirely convincing* For 
insiajicc, when they offered sacrifice to tiic gods, they kept the best 
part of the meat for thcmaelvc* and gave the gods no more than bones 
wrapped in fat. We do not know the reason for this, though it was 
sensible enough in a country where ibod was never too abundant. It 
clearly did no honour to the gods, and an explanation had to be 
found for it. The aiuw'er came in a story, told by Hesiod,’ that Pro¬ 
metheus, who is not an Olympian but belongs to the older, ilis- 
possessed order of die Titans, has no love far Ztm, and when he offers 
an ox to him, he coven the bones with glistening fat with the intention 
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of deceiving him inm laiing what lf>ob like a good ponion but in fact 
If not. Zens takes it, but sees ai once that he has been tricked. Bui^ 
since he has acted of his own choiccj he accepts it, and this Is the por¬ 
tion that is henceforward, offered to the godi. The myth docs noi 
really get rid of the difficulty about the dishonour which llic rite does 
to ihf gods, but at least it places its ori^ in the far past aud gives it 
some sort of historical explanation. This commonly happens with 
actiological myths. The real nature of tlie rite is often too much ffsr 
them, and tht>* nniat be content with a siory whicli brings it into a 
familiar orbit of experience. 

A second class of mydis is derived not from rites but from a dcsinc 
to explain natural phenomena tlirough some dratnatk, cmmological 
tale. A very primitive example is that of Uranus I Sky’ and Gaea 
(Earth)- Uranus does not allow' tlic childrtn to whom Gaea Is about 
to give birth to see the light, but hides them in her c:icpths. The other 
children shrink from attacking tlicir father^ but Cronus takes a sharp 
weapon from his mother, falb upon Uramis when he b emcring 
Gaea, cuts off his male member, and casts it iino the sea.^ The story' 
has a close parallel in Polynesia, w'here it b told to explain the sever¬ 
ance of heaven from earth, and the Greek myth must have bad die 
same purpose. After such a catastrophe, heaven and earth can never 
be united as before, and their separation is in some sense accounted 
for- The barbarity of the story is unusual in Greek mythology^ and 
the subject found httJe favour vrith poetry or art# but it is none the 
less an iiluminating tclic^ which show's that the Greeks began wiili 
myths as crude and clumsy as ihosc of any priniiiive people# but in 
due course left them behind tor otheo of a finer gracE and aptness. 

Such is the myth of Demcier and Persephone, tvhich symbolizes 
the yearly coming and passing of ernp^ on die carilu Tliat this wa$ the 
work of the gods nobody would doubt# but it w™ natural to ask w hy 
they ordained it as they did. In the Homeric Hymn to Demetcr# 
Persephone, the daughicr of lie carth-g<xldess Detneter, is carried olF 
by Hades, the god of death and the underworld- Her mother seeks her 
in v-iin through the earthy and w^hilc she does crop faiL Ai last she 
finds out what has Imppencd, and an agreement is made by w'hicij 
Persephone is lo spend the W'inter under the earth with Hades and 
the summer on it with her mother* To the unscientific mind this pro¬ 
vides an admirable account of what happens yearly to the earth, and 
it does so in a most rlfcctive tvay; it presence the cycle ofgrow'th and 
decay in a spirit which is both imaginative ami religious# nr rather is 
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imaginative because it is rdtgious. Human joy in the spring and dcso- 
latlt>n al the ivintcr arc matcJxcd by Demeieds joy in regaining and 
grid' in Uiiing her daughter. The assodation of Persepitone with 
Hades b an apt syrnbol of the interplay of lift and death, and her 
decision to divide her time between bee husband and her mother 
speaks in the language of aiTecdon and separation to otrr conviction 
that we must come to terms with life and death alike. So piofbimd 
and so 5 atisf)*ing a mydt is not likely to be very pritnitive, btJt it Lulls' 
tratrs tltc Greek capacity for the vivid presentation of mysteries 
which were beyond the reach of precise analysb, but reveal all their 
tmpUcatiofis in a concrete form. 

'rhese primary myUu were supplemented, and to some degree dis¬ 
placed, by other stories which were not strictiy myths, since their 
main purpose was not to explain, but to delight. The more ancient 
tales of the gods, wiiich arose from their rites and their functions, pro¬ 
vided a starting-point for many brilliant stories about them, which 
might indeed presuppose a ritual background or an aetiologtcaj pur¬ 
pose^ but tell them behind in the new form which they received. For 
instance, when Homer tells how Hera tricks Zeus into sleeping with 
her that he may not see what happens oo the battlefield of Troy,* 
the story may possibly be derived from a rite of divine marriage, in 
which the king and the queen, of the gods wxre honoured in a ccrC' 
mony whidi suggested a w edding. An echo of this may be recognized 
in the Uow’crs which grow around their couch, as befits a ceremony 
held in the spring. But Hfiiner says nothing aljout Its ritual character 
and was plainly not intcrcsied in it. For him whai matters is the 
aniusing, dramatic story, and nothing else. In another ease Homer 
shows an equal indilferencc to a myth which must ultimately he 
aetiological. The compamons of Odysseus arc destroyed because, 
despite his prohibition, they cat the cattle of the Sun. Since these arc 
350 in number,® we can hardly doubt that tltcy stand for the days of 
the year in a primitive calendar, and there b no reason for them to 
have A place in a tak of adventure. But Homer is not interested in 
their origin; what coucems him b that they provide him with a good 
motive for the destruction of the camrades of Odysseus and for hb 
eventual return 10 Ithaca atone. 

A second reinforeement came from folk-ialca, from stories of uti- 
fathomed antiquity told simply to entertain and devoid of any theo¬ 
logical or ditlacuc content, Siidi Homer uses freely in the Odjsi^. 
Some of these may be based on travellers’ tales, which reflect a mis- 
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uiidcrst^^nding of ufiuaual facts* like the floating island ol Aeolus, the 
S^Tnplegadcs or Clashing RtK:kj| uhirh arc derived from some sir^it 
made dangrrous by shifting currcjits, the dark svorJd of the Cim- 
Tnemm, which is an echo of the long writer nights of tht far north. 
Others arc creatures of primeval fancy, like the one-eyed Cyclops 
and the trick with die name "No-man% wliich outwits liim, witches 
like Caly^pso and Circcj who hide ihc wanderer on his return home, 
monsters like Scylla, who belongs to the race of crakens and giant 
squids, the Sirens xvhosc song lures mariners to their doom. Such 
stories may be found in many parts of llie world and sur\ ivc by their 
appeal to all who love the monsrrous and the xmknoun. But they are 
acclimatbied iu Greek heroic legend and have become part of ihc 
sior^'-teUer s repertory. They do not siand for anylliuig outside them- 
selves or convey any lesson or interpret any mystery. They do not 
even exist in a special order of their o^^rn^ but arc introduced into 
talcs of human beings who deal wiili them in a human w'ay and keep 
them In their proper place, 

Bodi auLhendc myths and supplementary'' stories were brought to- 
geiher in the spadom frame of heroic poetry. The tong tradidonj 
which culmmates and survives in Homer, created a body of narrative 
which Included all thwe elements and added its own disunctive con¬ 
tribution on the glorious doings of men, which it derived ultimately 
from historical e\Tnis+ So rich was this stute ihat Greek dramatists 
drew almost all their material from it* and sculptors and paintci^ 
used it as their main staple for tiie dccorallDn of public buildings. In 
cfTect myths and folk-tales were combined with heroic talcs^ which 
had a foundation in faci. The great days of Mycenaean Greece in the 
fourteenth and thirteenth centuries provided many subjects (br songs 
w hich were remembered for eeiilurics as poets retold them and made 
their own generous improvements and additions to them. Of what 
w^as once a vast moss of ora I poetry only the ihW and the 
sive, and we tmist try to imagine coundess oiher pocnis, not neces¬ 
sarily so gifted or so mature, but similar in manner and in outlook, 
which told of the muldfarious doings of a heroic gcncrationp It was 
iliis poetry which provided the Greeks with royths in the widest sense, 
with stories which %vere honoured because they were the traditional 
heritage of a whole people. Into ibis (ramc the bards incorporaied 
mythical versions of religion, liistory, and folk-lore, relics of real rites 
now' in explicable qr misunderstoqd^ and creations of fancy and fic¬ 
tion. Tlic generous heroic frame absorbed them all with ease and 
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gave to tliem the distinction and audioritj' which conje from being 
presented mih a liigh style and a sense of heroic grandeur. 

Much of this poetiy- is concerned wiih gods and thdr relations with 
each other or with men. It has indeed its elements of miracle and 
marv^li but u is noteworthy that these are nearly alwaw the direct 
Tivork of gods.. When the horse of Achilles speaks or the shape of 
Odysseus is changed, it is Hera or Athene w ho Is responsible. Sf> far 
a$ men are concerned^ they act by purely human means, ft is true 
diat they do far more than ordinary men ever could, but none the 
less it is by exerdng their awn powders to a prodigious degree. This is 
the more remarkable Since in most primiLive societies and in much 
primitive and nat too primitive story the chief actor ia not the bero, 
^vho relies on hU human pow'crs of bead and arm, but the magician, 
who w^orks miradcs by cnchantmcnu The Greeks seem to have 
passed tlirough this phase but to have outlived it or to have relegated 
ii to an uninip<iitant earner. They had indeed iheir memories of 
famous shamans like Calchas, vcho died of chagrin because he w'as 
wmng, w-hcin hk rival Mopsus was right, in gh'ing the number of 
Icfives on a tree,* but Homer has reduced him to a prophet whose 
main task is to interpret the will of the gods." Another shaman may 
perhaps be seen in Perseus* who flies on winged sandals, w^ears a cap 
of darkness, and kills ihc Gorgon w^itli the help of a magic nurrar.® 
Btii he has been even more fully iraTiarornied and differs little from 
an autheutic hero. This riiminadon of miraculomt stories k the uiore 
remarkable because the Greeks did not lack men who made surpri?- 
ing ebims to shamanistic powers. Aristtas of Prcsconncaiis said that 
his sou! could leave his body and survey the whole earth; ^ Epi- 
menidcs slept for fifty-seven yeans in a cave; Ile-rmotirnu^ obtained 
an unusual kncwledge by letting his soul leave hu body behind and 
go on far Journeys without it, until one day he returned and foimd 
that enemies had burned his body.** Despite such oddities, the 
Greeks persisted in their view' that men are limited to their purely 
human powers, and it is with these that many of their myths deal, 
'fhis exclusion of magic waj no doub t dicmicd by a Iccling that k was 
beneath the dignity of heroes, and this in its turn w^ based on the 
peculiarly Greek conviction that men arc honoured for what they do 
by purely human means. 

In their primitive stage myths are the common property of a people 
and need no justification for their idling. But by the time when w'c 
see them in currency in Greece they have already reached a sccond- 
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an' stagc^ wUcn they arc mdeed honoured a$ a oatiorsal heritage^ but 
no longer used for tlidr original purptssc nf explaining rites or the 
Ivor kings of nature. Cven ihc archaic and consenative Hesiod, who 
is not unaware of these purposes, collects and organizes itiy ths for a 
different reason. He is concerned to sec that they aic known, that his 
own generation should he instructed in these sacred relics of the past, 
diat A body orinstnjcdon, if not of doctrine, should be avaUabie m an 
attractive and easily remembered form* At this stage myths are. 
honoured becauae they belong to religion and to the heroic past* and 
they never lost the prestige which this gave lo them^ Later reli^ous 
teachers and reformers imitated Hesied's method and produced 
other cosmogonies with their own pecuhariLies or did their best to re¬ 
write remote histoiy' by reconstructing genealogits, while the de¬ 
votees of Orpheus composed poems on his descent to Hades and hb 
hideous death when he was torn to pieces by Thracian women* Such 
poetry' helped lo maintain the dignity of the mythical oiulook and to 
show that it still had its uses in a world already touched by science 
and philosophy. Sen I ptore performed a simitar task. IJkc the carvings 
and stained glass of meclieval churches, the sculptures of Greek 
temples were often a kind ollihri paup^nurt^ a visual prcscncarion of 
myths which concerned the gods and goddesses whose shrines they 
adomed^ or heroes of the pastj like Theseus and Heracles, who had 
connexions with dieirt and exemplified qualities thought worthy of 
imitation;. It was important that these things sliould be known, but it 
was also important thal they should be so portrayed as to evoke a 
light understanding and interpretation of them» Tlie Greeks were 
fortunate in having traditions which were deiightfuJ in Uicmselves 
and appealed to all who loved bold actions and gallant gestures. 
Since the gods were embodiments of power, it was right to rev'eal this 
with all the clarity atid fimmess of vbion which the artists could com¬ 
mand, Such an art was cartainly instructive, in that It told about the 
gods^ but it was not concerned with purely moral bsties. W hat mat¬ 
tered was to awaken awe and anmxemcnt before die irresistible might 
of the gods and tlie splendour of heroes who had the blocMJ of gods in 
their veins. 

In these ways myths played a constderabte part in the education of 
Greek youth. But more important and tnorc inJluential was their In¬ 
direct impact I the fonnative effect w'hich they had through their bril¬ 
liance and liveliness and assured sense of tuiman values. Though 
Homer points almost no moral and is as impersonal as Shakespeare, 
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he radiates a humanity which Ls itself an education. His interest in 
his myihleal figures is 50 lively and %o understaDdiTig that they appeal 
to 11% as living men and women and become, iT not modelsofeondnet, 
at least examples of humamtj^ in its authentic integrity. The world of 
his poems is indeed Imaginary, but it is based on real experience and 
makes human beings more intelligible and more attractive by trans* 
posing them to a remote past. It gave inestimable service in making 
the Greeks regard men as a central subject for study, and the very 
skill and power of its presentation made Uiis study more relevant and 
more insistent. The abiding concern of the Greeks with humanity 
TiS'Bs largely the result of the hemic tradition of poetr>', and it wm all 
the more secure became this tradition was deeply interested in die 
dealings of men with gods and impliddy with the worth of human 
aedDDS and the nodoii that a man should exert himself to the utmost 
with his natural powers. If mytlia gave mslTUcdon, they did so in a 
grncrous spirit, with no aucmpl to preach. They helped to fonn 
character by clarifying issues of conduct iu thrir drainatic presenta¬ 
tion of them and in showing the place of man m the universe by tell* 
ing of his rdatiom with the gods. 

A similar spirit can be seen in much Greek art. which aims at 
showing gods and heroes in action and display's Lhclr strength and 
courage. Even in Homer's own day, when vasc-paintiug was stil] in 
Its infancy I artists portrayed icenes like his own, such as sea-fights, 
funeral pyres, banle-stencs, chariot*races. and siiipwTecks. In later 
cenLuries, w-heti tfir. heroic ideal had found a new significance in tlie 
city-state, artists made it convincing and contemporary by their pre- 
scniaiion of old stories in new shapes. They delighted to show^ what 
heroes arc in the futl exercise of their strength, like the triumphant 
Heracles^ who carries oil tlic tripod w'hich he has just i^Tcstcd from 
Apollo in open struggle i>c Plate 57!, or the relentless Achdles. who 
kills the Arimon Pcnthesilea i sce Plate 6 s These works of art give 
pleasure in a Homeric w'ay and with jtomething of the same magni- 
ftccncc^ The artist presents a familiar subject for its dramatic and 
pictorial appeal and mcidcntally and unobtrusively conveys a whole 
vision of manhood. There is no doubt of what he sees in the taut, 
muscular bodies, alive with purpose and energy^ whicli awake an ad¬ 
miring pleasure and make us w'ondcr whai these men must have been 
in the living pride of their prowess. 

'Ihis straightforward handling of myiJts fixed ihem in the Greek 
tvmscJousness, made h fed perfectly at home with them, and rely on 
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thcm to illiuiraic or justify dilTcrcnl coursts of behaviour, and pre¬ 
pared the way for dcvflopmcnis in whJcU they could be used with a 
more special inrention. As the hemic ideal was transformed to suit 
the demanda of the city-stale, the Greeks turned their myths to more 
complex purpcBM. With the vast achievement of die epic behind 
them, and in the sure confidence that its stories were more or less 
iamUiar to ev'eryone, Uiey could read more into them, treat thcin 
more alhisively, and use them to draoiatiie those issues of life and 
dcatli which awoke their eager and profound consideration, 'flic 
three Attic tragedians, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, all used 
(amiliar myths for their tragedies, and ncariy always drew on heroic 
Stories. This too was an exalted art, to vvhich nothing common or 
mean could be admitted. Greek tragedy was not talsvays tragic in the 
modem sense; it did not necessarily end in disaster. In this it re¬ 
flected the epic, which dealt indeed with dlsiu^ten; but realized its 
essence in a sense of the urgency' and importance of huntaii action. 
Attic tragedy is no less serious, and is in this respect the rightful heir 
of epic, Bui instead of aiming exclusively at exalted enjoyment, tt 
sought to make its effects more impressive by relating them to fiinda- 
mental Issues in the relations of gods with men. Perhaps this was in- 
r^'itable in ait art wliich was performed at the festival of a god, but it 
is no less likely to have been due to the Athenian spiril, which be¬ 
lieved that men arc inextricably connected with the gods, and svished 
lo explore tills connexion with a tiold aud searching curiosity. 
Myth provided the framework of drama, which iUiistratcdin a highly 
concrete and cogent way some important ensLs or problem, and that 
is why Greek tragedy can In'- called symbolical. The old stories arc in¬ 
deed told again for ilicir ow'n sake, and there is no lack of dramatic 
tension and human interest, but they also exemplify some far-rcach- 
ing problem, which is admirably presented in this individual slmpc. 
The heroes of the past keep their Individuality, but also become tj'pcs 
of human destiny and example* of men's dealings w'idi Uie gods. 
Each man may see in them something which concerns himself, .and 
though their presentation is always exciting and gives its own kind of 
pleasure, bcliind and beyond this lies some universal issue which is 
made more significant by the special form in wliich ii is embodied. 

The essence of a symbol i* that it expresses in a concrete, p[micvilar 
shape tnaiters which arc otherwise almost beyond our grasp, because, 
even if they can be expressed in abstractions, we fail to catch their 
full signidcance, since much of it lies in their appeal to unforttiulaied 
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rmouotu and lo half-conscious memories and desires. A symbol is 
almost Indispcmable ivhcn dealing with auyLbittg that belongs to 
some Cranscendrntal order of being. It makes it visible to the eye of 
the mind and evokes its cliaractcr by hint and suggestion and allusive 
reference, Greek symbols difler from mtxicm in one important re¬ 
spect. fsince the Greeks beUeved that gods and men live in a single 
world, and resemble one another in many ways, symbols were re¬ 
quired not to convey the mystery of some order beyond the senses, but 
to show how the divine element is at work in the lamlJjnr scene, how 
it transfigures or transfuses human actions and gives them an unsus¬ 
pected significance, how it makes its presence felt in unexpected con¬ 
ditions and in unforeseen ways. Symbols were needed to convey the 
quality’of divine interveudon in a human society much occupied with 
its own activities. But because the Greeks saw their gods in Jiumati 
shape and had through their myths a dear conception of them, the 
sytnboU of Greek ptietry arc so definite and so complete that we 
scarcely dunk of diem as symbols at all. They are hardly evci' am¬ 
biguous. They arc never purely emotfonaL Their strength is that 
they are both intellectual and emotional, ilwl they clarify obscure 
issues by their firm approach to tliem and appeal to the w'hote 
gamut of human feelings through their stirring events. They arc so 
well established that they catch the attention at onoe and hold it 
without effort. 

The Attic tragedians weto deeply concerned with current prob¬ 
lems. They saw them, indeed, with a lofty detachment, but they none 
the less thought that what mattered for their own generation was the 
right material for tragedy, Tbey transposed the disturbing problems 
and the passionate disputes of ihe Athenian democracy to the world 
of ancient myth and gave to dirin a distance and a dignity which 
made their issues dearer and set ibcm above the confusions of 
ephemeral coniraversy. ^om from their con temporary context, these 
questions are revcaJed in their ultimate urgency and given a new life 
through the myths which tufold them. So in the three plays of his 
Omitia, Aeschylus takes in turn die murder of Agamemnon by his wife, 
the vengeance exacted from her by her son, and his ultimate trlease 
by Apolto and Athene from die peraecution of the Furies, who haunt 
and harass him on his dead mother's behalf. Each play is compJcic, 
and each has its own formative, imaginative plan. But the whole h 
more than the parts, and the ilu-ec plays together provide in mythical 
form, inspired with an itnrailing magaiiicence of poetry , a theme of 
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first significpnct- for Athens* the role of the ^tatc as the champion of 
justicCi. Aeschylus mujt hsivr lAktii this jEubjeert because the Adtentans 
had l>cgu» to we that, if rcqyiiaJ for inurtier were kfl to ihc family of 
the murdered, a vicious sequence ofblnod-icuds must be the result, jti 
which each death w'as in turn avenged by another and there was no 
end lo mutual 3laijgh[cr. To replace this by a system in which Uve 
state was an Impartial arbiter was indeed a momentous refortn. 
Aeschylus saw its far-reaching significance, and for that rcasijn gave a 
prominent part to the gods. VS'hen he produeci Apollo and Athene on 
the stage and makes them debate with the Furies, the powers of order 
and sanity arc pitted against a primeval, fremied thirst for avenging 
blond. HU issues are presented so powerfully through his majestic and 
passionate words that they' live in their owm world of art, but in them 
vast Usues are incarnate, and the notion of divine justice comes forth 
m manifest presence on the stage. 

Since tragedy wtts a vehicle for displaying the nature of religbus 
experience, it often dealt with questions and mUgivings svhich assail 
men about the gods. In tiic Fr&mithms Bound^ which ia the tinft of three 
play's about the Titan Prometlieus. who helped men by stealing fire 
from heaven and on the orders of Zem vvas bound for it to a mountaiii 
in the Caucasus, Ai^hyius faces the whole cnetaphyaics of pawtr 
which makes the gods what they are, and asks what it means in 
human terms. Zeus, w'ho punishes Promethctis, is presented as an 
upstart tyrant; Prometheus^ the fiiend of men, as a patient, out¬ 
spoken, unyielding EnartyTi. Our sympathies ate almost i%'holly with 
him, since his compassion for the pathetic helplessness and ignorance 
of men is in sharp contrast with the heartless unconcern of Zeus. 
Aeschylus surely means us to feel this, but it is only one side of the 
picture ; the other side was developed in the two lost plays, in which 
Zens in the end released Proptctiictis and showed that ihc fuLfilntcni 
of power h in reason and justice. Jn these play's Aeschylus ininsposcd 
to a cosmic stage something whicb was disturbingly apparent in the 
new and ^gorons democracy of :\thenSd /Vher the Persian Wars, 
Athens tasted power and thirsted for more, and in the process lost 
some of its first gent^rosity- Just as it soon began to use force against 
those allies w'ho refused to submit to its will, so it turned on its own 
saviours and benefactor?, like Themistoclcs and Aristides, because it 
w'aa suspicious of thdr mdependmee and candour. Aeschylus knew 
this, hut saw far beyond U. and realized that it raised universal 
issues, which he made ihc subject of his drama. 
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With iliis pby of the expaniUng: Athenian Empire we may com¬ 
pare another which comes firom its close. Sophoctu wrote his Otdipfu 
al Cohniis soon before bis death in 400 sc, when the end of Athens 
vs-as near and the long struggle with Sparta could only end in defeat. 
He chose his subject from local myth, from rites paid near Athens at 
Colonus to Oedipus a demt-god ^vho lived under the ejirlh and w'as 
believed to have recently helped the Athenians in war. Sophoclca* 
play tells of the end of Oedipus. The old man, blind and worn by 
much suffering, comes to a grenx at Cotonus and knosvs that his wan* 
dedngs arc over and his end is near. He prepares for his passing, and 
in his last ordeals he displays with increasing force the qualities of the 
deml-god which he is destined soon to become, until at last a voice 
calls him from the shy and, despite his blindness, he moves aivay un¬ 
aided and disappears from the world of men. The play is rich in 
riolcnt action and mcompatable song, but it is shaped by the notion 
of an unseen presence which watches over Athens. Sophoetes is con¬ 
cerned to show tv hat a demi-god really is, and gives to Oedipus a 
lerrifydng majesty and force of passion. He conforms to the belief that 
such beings bvc their friends and hate their enemies; and that Is why 
Oedipus both shows a loving solicitude for bis daughters, wiio have 
been faithful to him in hts sufferings, aud an unlbrgi'ving savagery for 
those who have wronged liim, liltc his treacherous son Polynices. 
Above all, Jn Ills friendship with Theseus, the king of Athens, he fore¬ 
casts how after death he will prtJleci Athens from the earth where he 
abides, Sophocles uoderstocid Greek religious experience, and in this 
play faced one of its more mysterious articles of belief, ficcausc his 
myth is so dearly conceived, he is able to show what a deinJ>god 
means to those who honour him. 

In these two cases the proets almost point a moral, or at least pro¬ 
pound both a problem and their solution fbr it. Rut this was not 
necessary, and perhaps not even usual. One of the chief functiom of 
tragedy was to present in concrete form issues that concerned men in 
their relations with the gods and wilJi one another. In almost every 
extant play there is behind the individual action a universal situation 
or problem or question, which is presented in such a way that we see 
what it really means for human beings. The selection which the poet 
makes from mytltology provides him not only with a dramatic sub¬ 
ject but with a means 10 clarify' something tliat absorbs or trotiblcs hU 
mind. 'Die strength of his pby arises largely from the degree in which 
he has thought and felt about this and what it means in terms of 
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human action. Even if he has a solution for it, this it usually much 
less important iniagioativcly anti poeikally than tlic pracntatiun. of 
the situaiiort which pncyvokcs it. For instance, in King Otdipiu 
Sophocles faces the problem of a gifted and noble man, who through 
no fault of his own is hideously humbled and suflTers a ghastly late. 
He hints, indeed, that there is a solution for this, that die gods 
humble the great because they wish to warn men against tile dangers 
of power Jipd position, but this is kept till the end and has vciy little 
part ill die play. What counts In tJio dramatic action is the appalling 
emotional impact wliich it has on us and which forces us to syra* 
pathiae, in the full sense of the svord, with Oedipus in his tragic situa¬ 
tion and to think for ouiselvcB about U, The drama moves in a world 
In which men think that the>- know something about dicmaclvca and 
their destinies, but they axe die victims orillusiou. They know nodi- 
ing, and in the end the gods force the truth upon them. Tliis is not a 
l^son, but a state of mind inculcated and impressed on us by the 
power of poetry and by the myth w'hich Sophocles uses. In its simp- 
Iciiform the fall of Oedipus is that of a man who falls from prosperity 
to advcisiry, and the myth provides this for the poet to make use of. 
What he does is not only to dramariac it in snith a way that every 
word and action makes an impression on us, but to show the frame of 
mind in whkh such a fall is possible, the errors which beset a power¬ 
ful and successful man like Oedipus, and the even greattr errois into 
which they lead him. Nor is this technique merely an adroit exploita¬ 
tion of a given int*tli; it Is In itself a reflection of the mytltical way of 
thinking. The issues which Sophocles dramatics arc best presented 
tioi as intclleciuoi abstractions, but as living states of mind wliich we 
all know in oiiisclvrs and which become more urgent and more vivid 
when we sec them on the stage. By relying upon myths for their plots, 
the Greek dramatists arc able not merely to provide a sdniug dranut 
hut to communicate to us something whose whole character and 
signilkaiice can be revealed only by this imaginative idcniificaiion of 
thr universal problem with die individual case. 

A raj'tb is no less useful when the draniaibt is unable to see any 
solution to a problem and wishes to present it for its own sake, os 
somedung tvhicfa troubles him ajid of which others should be at least 
aware. This is the clue to certain plays of Euripides. He svas a mau 
who svelcomed new ideas of many kinds, but seems never to have 
settled down to any single system oi' beUef or thought. In this he 
was perhaps typical of the laitia- part of the fifth century, when war 
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accentuated tiic doubts and anxieties which men had begun to feel 
about traiiitiomd beliefs. Though he played Vk ithnew ideas and brought 
them incidentally into his plax'S by Hiaking his chaTacters give expra- 
sion to thenif he did not use them to give shape to Ills Interpreiattui] 
of myths. More dian Aeschylus, more even ilian Sophocles^ lie ws* 
obsessed by a vision which was irrL™ediab]y ir;igic because he saw no 
consolation and no comfort for the disasters and tnjusdees which he 
dramatized. For him myths were an Lnstnimenc by which he could show 
w'hat these flaws in life really are, how easily they arise from human 
oaiure, and how hard it is to justify the part played by the gods in 
them. Even tvhen Ite seems to approximate to an ortitodox stand¬ 
point^ he leaves us uneasy and speculating as to whai he really means, 
So when, in his Biiccbaiits, he follows tradition and sliows how Pen- 
theus is tom to pieces for m<>cking Dionysus^ lie might seem to agree 
with die old view that Petitheus deserved lib falc^ especially atuiro he 
is an uncontrolled and arrogant prig. But none the less we arc not 
quite convinced. Pen theus may be a poor creaiurei. but Dionysus b 
^most a devil, fascinating indeed and alluring, but merciless when 
his pride b ofTcnded^ Perhaps Euripides believed that the gods were 
really tike this, or that Dionysus was a ]x>wer in human nature, be* 
yond good and evil, Lnexorable and ruthlesa. Vet what he excltea in 

is not awe or c^'en fear for Dionysus, but something closer to hor¬ 
ror. In a sense we may call thb a li:sson* ft b* after alt^ w hat Euripides 
must have felt hlmseLTand meant us to feel also. But hb dlcct is made 
entirely through the emodons and docs not attempt to go beyond 
them. He presents the myth In what is probably an ancienti un- 
elaborated form, and tiiis makes lib effect tlic more powerful. He 
makes us see what a god b really like tor Umsc who believe in him, 
and be marshals a whole host of violent and primitive emotions suit¬ 
able to such a theme. Because the myth is faithfully treated and is it* 
self so clear in its intention, it both atlr^ct^and repch. We yield to ii$. 
absorbing excitemm^ and may w^cU be curried away by it, only to 
find in the end that \w recoil from it with something akin to dbrnay, 
Euripides uses his mjTh to secure a special kind of [ssychological con- 
fliL t In hb audience, and we can Itardjy doubt that thb was what he 
Jelt himself 

Though the main outline of a myth was more or Jess fixed and 
familiar, a poet could take considerable liberties widt its treaimeni 
and interpret adon. This wsts indeed almost ine\itab 1 e^ stnee die 
intgedions were forced by^ convention to use stories which hud often 
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been used before^ and could hardly fail to set a strong pcreonal im¬ 
press on tlitm. Haw freely they muld work can be seen from the three 
p!ays which Aeschylus^ Sophocles^ Euripides wrote on the ven¬ 
geance which Ores ECS takes on lih mother Qytaemestra for the mur* 
der of his fathcfi Agarntmnon. In his Li&^iwn^i&rcrs Atschyius show 
how after the vengeance Orestes is haunted by the Furies* which is a 
mythical w'ay of teliing how' the kiiiing of a mother so afTccti a man 
that it almost unseats his reason. In liis SaphoeJes noth¬ 

ing about the Furies. His play is concerned with rc\^ctigc and punish- 
iiient, and shows how\ when so fearful an evil as the niurder of 
Agamemnon has been committedtit can be cured only by another evil 
hardly less great^ when the son slays the ntoiher. But he insists that 
this ts commanded by tlie gods, and behind the play lies the convic- 
don that wlckcdncsa so breaks the ordered harmony of the w'urld thai 
this must be restored by means no maiter how e?tacting, and that in 
the end hatred is redeemed in peace, and the favour of the gods is re¬ 
stored to mcn^ Euripides takes almost the opposht view. When* at 
Apollons comnLand* Orestes kills his mothetf he finds only misery and 
feeb almoai that he has been tricked. For such a state there is no solu¬ 
tion, and the play leaves us with a truly tragic sense of waste and 
frustratiou, which are all the more painful because Orestes is stiU 
alive, like Italian painters of the who painted again 

and again the familiar stories of tlie Bible* Greet tragedians told 
again and again the familiar myths of Uicir people, Bodt gained 
greatly from it. They were able to take so much for granted ihat 
they could go straigltt to the main point without explanatory in¬ 
troduction and be sure that each new turn which they gave to 
an old story would fie appreciated at once at its full valuer They 
were thus able to produce works of striking originality in which thc^' 
gave free play to their own ideas iiiddc a traditional frame, which 
enforced its seriousne^ on litem and made tlicm live up to its de¬ 
mands. 

If tragedy show's on an extended scale how myths can be used to 
Interpret issues of wide range and most serious Import, other forms 
of art also made use of them on a mialler scalcn When the metopes of 
the Parthenon display the conflicts of men with Centatu^j they hint 
til at ill Athens men struggle heroically against the element of the 
brost which still thrives in humanity and is sy^mbolized by the Cert- 
taur^ who is half man and half horse- the metopes ofOlympia* whidi 
portray the labours of Heracles, are an Image of the toils which man 
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musi endure if he is to realise bis powers in iheir fuUiscopc. Tlio spirit 
behind the sculpEurcs reveals itsell at once and leaves no oneertaint)- 
about its intention. So too, w'iih a (iner jnbtJet^r and n more indirect 
approach, Pindar conveys many comments and lessons and assur- 
anccs by his use of myths. He often intttKiuccs them with an air of 
noiichaJance as if they were mere dccom tiDns and not very rdr^'ant, 
but they arc always chosen with care and insight. To a young Thes¬ 
salian he tells of the ageless Hj-perboreans at ihr end of the world, 
who spend their days Lo dance and song under the patronage of 
Apollo and arc an ideal counterpart to the young man and his festal 
companiom; to an Aeginetan, rich in the prombe of a noble man¬ 
hood, he recounts the wonderful dnldhood of Achilles, who fore¬ 
shadowed Ids lirroic future by killing lions when lie was six years 
old; to a wxesder from Argos he gives a classical example ordtno- 
tioti in the story' of Castor and Polydeuces; ‘‘at Rhodes, to an athlete, 
vvhosc lainily suffers fititn political misroriuncs, he offers the consola¬ 
tion Ilf three local stories, in each of W'hich some thing goes wrong, 
only to end happily.^*'The tone of his my tits vanes Irouri easy gaie^ 
to ^most tragic urgency, and he always Elrikcs a note whicJl is at once 
serious and detadietl, The myths enable him to sharpen his lessons 
and comments with an dement of surprise, to shed a new light do 
them, and to magnify each present occasion by ratikitig it with high 
precedents Jiiom the cast. 

Hiat poets and sculptors should use myths is natural enough, but 
we hardly expect them from philosophers. Yet they too saw that even 
for their special task myths had dicir use. In the sixth cemury, when 
philosophy was still in iu youth, it iiad to be related to its senior and 
more firmly t^tabltshed rival poetry. The abstract thinker must 
sometimes express his thoughts in a myrhieai Ibrm, partly no doubt 
because it was natural for him to do so, but more because it brought 
home to a public trained in poetry the nature and the importance of 
h« unusual task. So when Parmenides begins his formidable poem on 
the natutc of Being, lie ust*s a myth, but it is his own creation, skil¬ 
fully compounded from other myths. He drives in a chariot througii 
the sky, accompanied by the Daughters of the Sun. His axle flamcs'as 
he tras'els by the ‘Way of the Goddes’, whicli recsilb the Greek name 
for die Milky Way, ;ind in this he resembles Phaethoii driving the 
chariot of his father, the Sun. Bui, unlike Phacthoii, Parmenides 
does not come to disasicr. He drives up to a great gateway in the 
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There arc tlic gates of the ways cT Night atid Dayj 

A litud holds them aljoive, a stone ihreshdd bcUiw, 

Higli iii the air they are hJocked hy mighty dixtn^ 

And atTaging Jtutiec keeps die double keys.^* 

The gateway \s like that of Olympus, and when Parmenides arrives, 
he resembles Heracles arnving after death, knowing that he h to be¬ 
come a god. Parmenides’ myth stresses the boldness, origitiality, and 
splendour of his quest for truth. In it he Implldily compares himsdf 
to a (lemj-god, and though we must not press tins too Cir, there is no 
doubt that it is cociscious and intendonaJ, that Parmenides really be- 
licc'cs his task to be far aboi'eany task ofordinarj' men. How seriously 
he treats it may be seen when he makes Justice, and not ihr Hours, 
keep the Gates of Olympus, and bter, when he tells how a goddess 
welcomes liim and instructs him on the nature of reality. Though 
Parmenides' myth makes remarkable claims Ibr his philosophical 
task, at the same time it insists that It does not disdain or defy the 
gods, but IS inspired directly by them. 

In the later part of tlic fifth century myths Ibuntl a new held witli 
the grow th of what is called the Sophbiic Movement. Tlie Sophists 
were popular educators, w'ho were often original thinkers in their 
ow'n right but made a living by bringing knowledge to tlic public in 
an attractive form. Among the subjects of their discourse ethics lutd a 
prominent place, and myths were useful in driving points home and 
in ghing to certain assumptions, not otherwise easy to prove, the 
aulliority of revelation or dogma. A simple example is the tale, 
ascribed to Prodicus, of the Choice of Heracles. At a crorawaya 
Heracles b confronted by tw'O women, of whom one lias alluring 
attractions, while the other is shy and simple. The first promises him 
3 life of ease and pleasure, to be won wiiliout effort and sustained by 
the fruit of other men's toU; the second oft'ers him a life of siruggle 
and sacrifice, of dedication to others through a stem mastery of his 
own body and mind. They arc, of course. Vice and V'irtuc, and 
Heracles chooses Virtue.^" The mytli is a little simple for sophisti- 
caied tastes, and the critical may complain that it says no more ihan 
that it is better to be good tlian to be bad. But in effect it says a great 
deal more. It distinguislies bctvrccn Vice and Virtue on the grounds 
of self-gratification and sdf-denial, and thus ofiers at least a clear 
basis for morality, and it concludes by showing that the first wins 
universal dkapprobatJon and the second immortal glory. Its appeal 
Ih to the ordinary man, who would appreciate its distinctions and 
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respond to the austere nobility with which the ease For Virtue h pre¬ 
sented. Other Sopiiist^ used myths to pomi more complex Irssons. 
The myth whkli Pbio tribes to Protagoras about the begimiing^ of 
human society not only shows what it means to rise Irom the condi¬ 
tion of die brutes, but shows i.vhnL law means in human progress, and 
because ii is both clear and imaginative, touches tis at points where 
mere history irauld not. Tlic myth of Atlantis^ which Plato ascribes 
to Critias, is indeed incom plete^ but presents a vivid picture of an al¬ 
most idea] society before U has been corrupted by power and pride. 
Above all, Plato gives myths to hU beloved Socrates, which must be at 
least the kind of story which he liimself w'ould have told, and they 
embody an indispensable elcinent in Platons system« In them hr 
establishes^ as be cannot by logic aioiic% his sense of values and sup¬ 
ports It by visions of life aPer death where good and evil are rcv'caled 
in their true character. He does not claim that they are literally true, 
but he means them to be taken very^ seriously smd to appeal directly 
to the conscience, 'fhey touch us as mere argument nev^er could. 
Even when philosophy had ousted poetry as ihc means by which the 
Greeks shaped their most troubling probiems, myths still had a place 
ifi making fiindarnenial issues vTvid and intelligible. 

li Plato developed myths for religious re^^eladotij others found 
them useful for other purposes, especially for the presentation of ideas 
which hover on the edge of the unknown; and someUnnes we can see 
bow a myth moves into riov spheres as alterations and additiutus are 
made to it, hi the $mth cemiiry^ poets told how Orpheus, the singer 
whose music could charm all nature, went down to Hades; there he 
saw what happens to the dead, and returned to reveal his new' know'- 
ledgc to men. So [kr the story was die simple myth of u singer who 
was also a prophet, ^nd it gave autJiority to die religious teaching 
associaicd with the name of Orpheus, To empliasi^c his powers it 
told that from the dead he brought back his lost wLEe^ Eurydice, At 
first diis was almost incidental, no more than an mscaocc of liis mar¬ 
vellous gifts, and was given no special prominence and caught no* 
body's imagination in words or art. But in die fiFdi century some poet, 
probably a tragedian^ saw its possibilities* If Orpheus could win back 
his wife, yet it surely cannot have been Ibr long, and he must, like 
Protesilaus, who was granted a like privilege, have soon been {breed 
to surrender her. So the story was altered and made to tell that, after 
witu^g her back, he had to allow her to return to the dead. The 
crucial scene is depleted on a copv' of an Attic relief, on which Or- 
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phcus lurns back xhe veil from the face of Eurydice lo look at her for 
iJie la^t time^ and she, wiih a gentle gesture of farcweli* lays her Jiand 
on hJs shouideri behind her Hmties^ the guide of die dead, puis 

out his hand to take her away to Hades (see PJare 21). At this stage 
the story presents m mythical form the hopeless hi till ty of any at¬ 
tempt to defeat death, who ^aloae of gods docs not love and 

yields to no pmuasJon of entreaty. Later still even this storj* was 
altered, and it was told that Orpheus failed in the end to bring back 
his wife because, alter persuading the lords of the dead to release her, 
lie disobeyed their command iliat he must not look back at her until 
he reached the upper world. Overcome by desire, he looked back and 
lost her for ever,^* Here ^uie poet Iras introduced the ancient notion 
that men must always avert their eyes from gods or ghosts of the 
undcnvorld. The story so refashioned is bodt tr^igk and rich in sym- 
bcUcal signillcance; for it shows tliut even the p^wer of^ong, which 
can almost call back the dcadt fails in the last test because it is at tJie 
mercy of the human heart, and even love b not stronger tlian death. 
By such adapiatiotis the Greeks kept their myiha alive* Even when 
the old religion had lost its hold, the stories derived from it could be 
put to new' uses in a ^vorld which still tteeded ilirm to unravel its 
mysteries. 

TIh; unGiding youthriiIncs;s of Greek myths lies in tiieir appeal alike 
to the intelligence, the emotions, and the imagination They appeal 
to the iotelligence because some sohd consideration underhes their 
dramatic events^ some positive assertion^ concretely presented, about 
existence, which invites conclusions to be draw'ii from Their events 
are so striking and so unusual tJiat they arouse the curiosity to ask 
w'hiU tlicy mean and to extract iVum them some iltumlnation for 
issues of every' day. They appeal to the emotions, because what hap¬ 
pens in tliem evokes horror or fear or adniiratiDn or delight and forces 
men to compare their own dHires and aims w ith them and to vvish to 
rival their moments of felicity or to avoid thrir momenis of cata- 
strophep 'nicy appeal to the imagination, because every man needs 
some image against which he can sol himsdfand see his own UmJta- 
dons, only to transcend them in the light which is sJied on some fami¬ 
liar situation or lu an uuRjrcseeu expansion of liis laculdrs. \^■hei||er 
they guide Ms fancy to the golden mansinris of tlic gods or the un- 
fadiomabtc night of the Furies or the stricken fields of long ago^ they 
take him out of himself to another order of tilings, where liis in¬ 
sight is ii^harpened and hi; sensibility purified. So long as the Greeks 
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approaclied the problums and trials of tiving with their whole rc'^ 
spomive natures^ they needed nrj^ths not only in their arts but In 
their lives. Such stories were a leading diseiplint in thdi education^ 
and through them they found a means to organise and interpret 
and expand experience. 
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No csiiniatc of ib^ Greeks can afFard LO ncgleci tlie part pbyed in 
their lives by poeir^*, its roois by in an unlathomable pasi* and 
though our earliest examples come from about 700 bg in the Homeric 
poems, these contain stories and phrases which may go back six biin^ 
dred years to Mycenaean times. When the old wiring disappeared 
1200 pcscliy coiitinufd to tUrivc on the lipa of men through an 
oral tradition which spanned die centuries from the disappearance 
of the old S)'lbban" to the arrival of tlie new ajphab et after the middle 
of the eighth century. This encouraged men to write dovm verses^ 
and how popular anti widespread this soon became con be seen from 
lines painted or scratched on vases before 700 fiu from pbces so 
diverse M Athens, tihaca, and Ischia, The Greeks did not ctinfinc 
poetry to c:crcmoniaJ occasions or esoteric mystcjics; it was part of 
couimon life, honoured and enjoyed by a large number of people^ It 
was needed for hymns and supplications to the gods and enjoyed the 
respect due to anything connected with them* It was a repository of 
stories for a people deeply interested in the superb achlevemenis of 
its ancestors^ It was needed at public restivols to celebrate the glory 
of a city when it rejoiced over a victory in wat" or the games. It gave 
its sanction to domestic occasions like w^eddings and funerals, and if 
individuaU wXsited to unburden themselves of tlieir loves or hates^ a 
natural release was to transform them into songs, which would have 
a more vigorous circulation than any book or pamphlet* Above aiL it 
was for a long period die chief means by which the Greeks sought to 
express their comactions and perplexities. As an artistic Ibrm^ it was 
much older than prose, w^hich came into its own in the sixth century 
with the demands of scientific inquiry, and even after this poetry con¬ 
tinued to be the instrumenl by which the Creck.^ clarified and made 
known the issues which troubled or enthralled tbem. Of all dieir arts 
it was the oldest and had the most continuous history^, and in their 
greatest days it spoke most directly of what most concerned them. 
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In ]>riniUivc societies llic poet is rc^fiirdcd as the Jnstnitncttt of an 
external power w'lucli prissesscs him and speaks thruuj^b him with his 
ot^’n voice. He is a prophet^ a seer, a man wiui speaks with tongues, 
an agent of unseen, incaJcubblc- forces. Art hardly belongs to him; 
for he depends on inspiration. He may see wliat others do not see; he 
may be a master of arcane knowledge, which he utters in dark and 
dilTicuU words. But neither his knowledge nor lib words are regarded 
as really Ills own. His sutcmentscal) for inierprcladoti, and can have 
inorc than one meaning. They arc for men to make what they can of 
them, messages of hidden wisdom wafted from anoiiirt order of be¬ 
ing. In ancient Rome the word for poet, paUi, was the same as for 
prophet, and in Hebrew poetry tlic rhythmical line is as often 
ascribed to God as to man. Not without reason did the oracle of 
Delphi deliver it.s mysterious nu^ssages in verse, or Hesiod speak of 
liLmselfas one w ho knows things that were anti are and will be.* The 
Greeks accepted these assumptions and did not deny that poetry was 
an Inspiied activity. Plato tended to think that ail poets were in some 
sense possessed,* and the poets themselves paid their tribute to in¬ 
spiration when they spoke of the Muse, the divine power, who 
directed their art, Homer begins each of his great epics with a sum¬ 
mons to her to tell a tale, whether of the wrath of .Achilles or of the 
man of many wiles. Hesiod^ more emphatically, reiawai how he heard 
the Muses singing on Mount Helicon, and they gave him a poet’s 
stalT and told him of what to sing.* Pindar calls on the Muse to swell 
the gale of his songs or to come with him to Aegina.* 'flic Muse is a 
divine power whom die poet invokes to his aid, and Uic a^umption 
U that without her he is more or less powerless. She is outside his con¬ 
trol, and she can do ibr liim what he cannot do for himself. She is the 
personification of an indubitable fact—the extraordinary character 
of the power wbich from time to time visits a poet and fills his being. 

T'hls view of ptKTry as sometliing divinely inspired might seem to 
be contradicted by another view which is no less common. The 
Greeks also insist tliat p<wtry is a furm of croft, of practised skill, and 
their approach to it can be seen in their words for it. They have no 
single inclusive word for it. The word from which our own 

word is diatandy descended, simply means ‘making'. There w'cre m* 
deed words for different kinds of poetry, such as tpm or epic poem, 
flotiif or song, and mdpi or song combined with dance. But there is no 
singlr:, specific w'ord to cover ail the branches of wliat we regard as a 
single art. If the Greeks wished to speak of them together, the word 
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which they u^cd » quite unexpected, h 13 iopkid^ whidt mcims 
dom' or even *skill\ It is applied equally to all the fine arts, froTn 
pocity to sculpture and embroidery. It is also applied to aciiviiies so 
difrereut as I hose of a helmsman* a builder* a general, and a cook. All 
these are not merely forms of 'wisdom'j they are ei.'cn forms of 
technical skill. Pindar speaks of liimself as a skilled craftsman and 
compares Jiis poems to bnildmgs or statues* the product of skilled 
hands. For him* as for most Greeks of his time* iltc poet practised a 
special Bkiil. It liad its own matrrid—words—and its own rules in 
prosody, metre, and diction, but it was, in spite of every thing, a crsiii 
to be practised by trained men who kue^v their job* and who, exen if 
they were amateurs, were Judged by high professioDal standards ol’ 
ability and competence. If w^e take this vietv too literally by itself, it 
is a little alarming. We arc so used to the view that poets are horn 
and not made that we may resent the bland assumption that the crea- 
don of a poem is comparable to the cooking of a meal- Moreover, wt 
know that in the experience of most poets the mere busmens of mak¬ 
ing a poem is not enough, that they rely more upon ^given' lines 
which seem to come from nowhere than on 'made* lines which are 
subsidiary and complementary to these. It is hard to believe dial the 
greaicat passages of Pindar or Aeschylus arc of a purely manufactured 
kind, and wc suspect diat this theory of poetry as a craft cannot have 
been quite seriously held. 

These apparently anti die deal views of poetry arc in lact two w^ays 
of looking at a single thing- In poetical composition both inspiration 
and craftsmansliip arc equally niircessary, and the Creeks were well 
aware of it, even ifat some limes they stressed the need of the otic and 
at other times the need of iht other. Their respect for technical skill 
made full allow^ancc for inspiration by assuinlng that all cirJb liave 
dicir presiding deities, and that it is from the combinatioo of divine 
prompting and human labour that die special appeal of poetry is 
bom* The Muse gives something to the poet which he cannot get for 
himselt', but on this he must work with his own praccis<;d skill- He is 
no mere tiiouthpicce, no merely iiispLrcd instrument of the gods, lie 
has his own task to do. Though the Muse is present to help him, he 
has his own verses to make. In this respect the Greek view' of poetry 
is as different from die pure roniantie nodon that it ci>nsists of'pro¬ 
fuse strains of unpremeditated art" as it is from die so-called classical 
nodon that it is aim ply a matter of polish and care. Belwcen these 
extremes the Greeks simck a sane and happy mean, and known facts 
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of the crciiiivc process are on tlicir side. On this foyndation ihty 
reared a splendid structure, and ga%T a s^pecinl duLTiictcr to it. For 
the adimssion of the inlcUtct, of the searching and inquiring mind, 
to die inspired realm of poetrj^ was rc^'olutionary .ind rich in uii- 
prccedcnted results* Instead of being confined to a few mystedous 
experiences^ poetrj' could be made to cover the whole range of human 
consdousness and feeling* Instead of being simply the voice of a god, 
U was the voice of a man who had a god to prompt him. 

This conception of the nature of poetry grew from the Greek view 
of its task. The primary' impulse in die arts h to give pemianenec to 
the fleeting morneni, to bid it stay became we cannot bear to lose it, 
to defy mortality by creating sometfiing which lime cannot harm. 
The Greeks expressed tins by comparing poetry to sudi Inamniatr 
objfrcts as pillars or temples or gold or ivory or coral. But they saw^ 
too tile paradox diat, though it must ha\ e the permanence of such 
lifeless things, it also in some sense aJive^ that it not only jj but Ses, 
that it both exists in itsdf and afftets us, that for all its riuabty of fornri 
U Stitt mom and acts. That is why they also cDiiqiaxcd it to such liv¬ 
ing things as fiowers^ birds, bees, chariots in motion, and athletes at 
tlidr games. But beyond this tlicy saw something else, winch they 
could express only in the imagery of fire or light. Poetry^ not only 
w arms the heart but sheds a special radiance on the subjects w hich it 
celebrates, a celestial brightne^ which somehow Inings man nearer 
to the enduring brilliance of the gods. It was an important means by 
which the Greeks sought lo eatdi divine felicity. In its presence they 
felt that they indeed enjoyed an Olympian fullness of being, and hi 
its abiliiy to outlive themselves Lhey saw something akin to the unage^ 
ing aecuriiy of tlie gods. For them portry embodied something bo un* 
usual and so iinportam dsai they could nci bui relate It to a ™pcrior 
order of tilings* 

In considering w^hat this mcaitst mid what makes poetry' so enthral¬ 
ling, the Greeks fonned a conception w-Jiich has so pasBcd Into com* 
mon currency that we hardly pause to notice it. Yet the whole idea 
of the beautiful was their discovery, and played a central part in their 
approach to die arts^ 'Fhey knew as wv.ll 05 we do that it cannot be 
defined, and Plato reflecicd ordinary' opinion when he said that 'it 
dips through and evades us'.^ But they were iiofic the Jess confident 
dial ihcy recognized it when they saw ii and that w'idiout It poetry' had 
no purpo^. If we try to analy-se what they meant by it, it is dear that 
it was not a subjective feeling which varies from man to man but 
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sojncLhiiig ptTmantriit in the mitureortJiiiip, a universal quality^which 
poets and anists interpret and embody and which h within the reach 
oJ'anyone who lias eyes to see and ears to hear. They assumed that so 
mysicrious a power has itsoivn cidstcncc and is revealed through sud¬ 
den IltiiirLinatit^ns when something catches and enthrals the atten¬ 
tion* The nictaphot of light IJhistrates its character; for just as light 
LransfiguTcs llte whole lertestrial worid^ so beauty iransfigiircs shapes 
and actions and gives them a new significance^ When it reveals itself^ 
we cannot hut love it, and the Greeb expressed their feding for it in 
the myth that at the wedding of Cadmus and Hamionia the Muses 
sang; 

WItat is lovely h belqved; whai is not lovely is ncn beloved.* 

li was the task of die poet to catch the beauty tvhich lurb in things 
l>oth visible and invisible, to perpetuate in words the momenta of 
rapturous Uluminatian which he Jiimself knew^ and to share them 
with ocher men* 

The Greeks interpreted the beautiful in a very wide sense. If ita 
first and most obvious application w&s to w^hatever might attract and 
hold the senses, whetber in the human fom or in natural things, ii 
was equally relevant to elements of character and conduct which arc 
no less enthralling and obararing. The Greeks made no attempt to re¬ 
strict it to certain accepted categories^ nor did ihcy assume that ccr* 
lain classes of things are in themselves essentially and always beauti¬ 
ful. What ma Iters is precisely the umque iliiuninadoa which comes 
on each occasion to the poet and stirs him to write poet^J^ This 
generous and well-founded conception enabled them to WTitc about 
many matters which might in t^rdinary opinion be thought ugly or 
painful. Whalcvor throw^s iu enchantment on us is a hi subject for 
poetry^ and both Homer and the .-\tiic tragediam are equally justified 
in telling of dark and iroubling events. Indeed^ if w'c ask what 
Homer's conception of poetry is, the artswer is probably Quit any¬ 
thing which really lotiches us deeply is a fit subject fontong. From ihb 
he developed his own quiet but impressive theory of human suffering. 
So Jiis Helen tells Hector that the sorrows ofTroy come from her and 
Paris, since Zeus has laid an evil doom on Uiem 

that in die future 

Men in the ages to come may inakc of us siorio for >ingingH' 

By transforming even the ugheai disasieis into themes for a high de¬ 
li ght^ song, which is inspired by the gotfe, makes some amends and 
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gives same comol^don for the wrongs mid Uxc tdlurcs of living* Such 
a belief would not be possible if Homer had not believed^ as did other 
Greek poets after hinij that poetry^ transforms experience into entailed 
joy and tabes it far above the level of ordinary' cunsciausness where 
we are at the mcrcy^ of our emotions and have no defence againai the 
blob's of chance. VVhen later Aristotle said tliat tragedy effects in us 
a purification,^ he may well have narrowed his definition unneces¬ 
sarily^ but he was in the mie Greek trad!don in seeing that the 
poedcal prcsenLition of events which would in ordinary' life be pain¬ 
ful beyond endurance transfigures them and sets thcwi in a world 
which b somehow pure and delightful. 

To catch the magical moment and hold it in enduring words de* 
mands no small degree of art^ and just because the Greeks believed 
that poetry is a skilled profe^on, they paid much attention to its 
forms and were inspired rather tliaii deterred by the challenges of its 
technique. Tliey were happy to possess tradidonal forms of verse and 
to maker the utmost use of them. 'ITiey fcJe little call to invent new 
foims^ and if innovaiions were roadc^ they were more in detail than 
m general design, manr improvements titan rclbrms* Homer's con- 
summate use of the hexameter is based on an ancient art which was 
devised for extemporary' performance and provided him vnth fomiu* 
laic phrases and devices to meet almost all the demands of hb narra¬ 
tive, and hb own skill lay in tmng these ancient elements with a new 
point and a special distinction. The songs of Sappho^ Alcaeus, and 
Anacreon have indeed a wonderful range of melody, but behind 
them we can detect the inilucnee of popular song with its agcHild 
ihetnes and its dmjile, direct candour. The elegiac coupler, which 
was used dike For inscriptions on graves, for dedicadons in temples, 
and for songs over the wine, owed much to the language of the epic 
and maintained its own devices as time had tnatured and canonized 
them. Even the remarkable art of choral song, practised by Pindar 
aM<l Bacchylidcs, was no less traditional in its approach to its subjeeis 
and its maintenance of a certain toiiCp Tradition dominated Greek 
poetry withom hsimpering its freedom in tlic smallest degree. Indeed, 
just because it laid down the manner of art expected from a certain 
kind of poem, it lell the poet free lo show hb $kilJ in a given direction 
W'iihoui troubling himself to in vent some new form or rnaiuier or 
iipproach. 

Within these limits Greek ports developed Utc ancient fbrms and 
enriched them in many ways* The choral lyric, us we know it, has a 
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long hisior)' bL-hind it, iind once ii must have been much simpler and 
less highly organized. But the Greet genius for keeping an old form 
and making something new and impressive from it can best be seen 
in Attic tragedy and comedy, botli of whicii were bom of primitive 
religions ritual. The ^vord tragedy means ^goai^song\ and die first 
beginnings of the an arc to be found in a choral song to Dionysus, 
wlicn a goatp which was thought to embody die god, w^as at first tom 
to pieces and lattr given as a prize for the best song. The songs told 
of heroic or mythical cventSj and ia due course a speaker would stand 
out from the other singers and dramatize some mddetit in die story, 
and from this tragedy was bom. Even then it kept some traces of its 
origins. The actors were never more than four; the chorus took an 
important part, even ifit might intcifcrt with the devdopmeut of'die 
acdoTi; godi might appear on die scene, f^pccially at the beginning 
or die end of a play; conversation between characters often took ihe 
form of stiffs single lines, ITiough the ctnincxion with Dionysus soou 
became tenuous, tragedy rettiamcd religtous in iis tone and its choke 
of subjects. Though it \vii$ fiot altvays tragic iit the sense of ending un¬ 
happily, it always dealt with serious questions concerning the rela¬ 
tions of men iritli the gods. The limluLions of the form must have put 
some strain on the dratuatists and the actors. It was not always easy 
lo fit the Chorus into the aciioUi and sometimw in Tnammis of liigh 
dramatic tension ii plays a supine and shghtly ridieiiloiis purl. The 
same actor might have to take two or three dillcfcnt parts in a single 
play and must have found it difficult to play all with equal convk^ 
tion. Even wben scenery ivas introduced* it cannot have been exten¬ 
sive, and atage-eJTcets were very' limited in scope and character. The 
ancient convention by wliicli a character spoke a Prologue and told 
the main facts of the situiitiotii and even of the Ibnlicotning action, 
called for considerable skill to make it convindngi Yet^ though tin: 
Greek tragedinDs kept all these relics of the past and obscri'ed them 
with respect* they usually turned them into something impressive and 
noblcn The old stories became a vehicle for pressing, present issues; 
the so ngs of the Chorus gave new chances for the expansion of lyrica! 
genius; ihr limited number of actors meant that each pan had to 
be firmly and clearly eluuacieriaiod. Greek tragedy has its ow-n 
archaic formality, but that docs not prevent it from rising to the most 
sublime occasions or being intensely moving and human and 
dratnatic. 

Someilung of the same kind is true orcuiucdy^ It too was bom of a 
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Dionysiac ritual, a fcrdUty liit, in wliich u or rlotom com¬ 

pany^ performed niimcdc gestures to srimulate rortility of the 
canhj and was quite unashamed in its use of phallic synibols and its 
unresen ed language. The lewd mockery which pervaded such an 
occasion had indeed a religious pyq^«>sc, in diat it was meant to avert 
misfonune, but it was also enjoyable for its own sake and provided a 
fine nursery foraatirc and abuse. Comedy emerged from this rite and 
resembled tragedy in applying actors to take pans and in keeping 
the old form of the choral song, but, unlike tragedy, it canonisjcd 
ribaldr>* and licence and dealt not with the mythical past but with 
rhe immediate present I as a nimble im agination might iransfortn it to 
make its absurdities more manliest. So while ihe songs of Aristo¬ 
phanes arc pure High is of lyrical Jancy and the movem ent of his ana¬ 
paests has been compared to the gallop of the horses of the sun, his 
cpisotlcs draw freely on conicmporarj' life and make more of it by 
ir:uisposing it to a world of Impossible absurdity In which birds talk 
and men gmw ^vingsor ride on dung-beetles to heaven. Just because 
I his an was biistid on a tradidoii of unlicensed speech, it used this 
Ilbcrtx^ abundandy on all kinds of subject and was not deierrcfl by any 
respect for the leusihilities of eminent persons. Even the phallic ele¬ 
ment kept its place. Many of the jokes of Aristophanes svould expose 
a modem author to prosecution, and in the Ljfiii&ais he turns the 
sexual instinct to a dramatic purpose in a play, tvhidi, despite its 
rollicking farce, is seriously conermtd with the of war* Greek 
comedy has nothing to do with tJic drawing-room, li draws its 
strcngtji from die ribaldry of the niarkei-place and stands firmly on 
its right to make full use of it.Jui^t as the old rite tvas thought to bring 
health and life to tiie soil, so comedy, which grew from it, purged its 
audiences of many troubles by making them laugh at Ltiem. If 
tragedy wru born from the ritual ofa god's yearly death, comedy ^vos 
bom from the ritual of his yearly birth^ and pnivided a contrail and 
a counterpoise to all tlmt tragedy stood for* 

Greek poetry ow'ci much of its abiding strength to a metrical sys¬ 
tem w hich allowed u variety of metres beyond ahni^st all other lan^ 
guages. I'he basis of this h that Greek metric is not acccTituol, but 
qtTantitative. That is to aay^ the rbytlim la based on units in which the 
balance of syllables is dictated not by the loudncas, or stress, with 
winch each is spoken, but by quantity, or the time taken to speak it. 
Even 50 simple a form as ihc dactylic hexutitttcr has a precision and a 
formality w^Mch are almocst impcssiblr in accentual veree; for no 
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^ccnt quite smon;^ enough to do VL'lmt quantity can, and Eiigliah 
hexameters too Dden Ump or languish. The quantities of a Greek 
l^'o^d are fixed and known, but the English accent can be shifted 
according to taste; the Greek cli\’is]on of syllables into lungs and 
shorts is absolute, but we can nct'cr he quite sun* how strong an 
accent is or which syllable carries it. For this reason Greek has a 
variety of melody beyond the reach of accentual languages. It tsjust 
possible to write English hcxameici'Sj and with some difficulty to pro¬ 
duce Alcaics and Sapphics, but it is quite impossible to cumpose any- 
diiug resembling the complex metres of Greek choral poetry tike that 
of Pindar or the songs of the tragedians and Aristuphaiies, for the 
simple reason that the English accent falbsodubiously and iiesitantiy 
that we can never quite know whai the rhythm is, whereas in Greek 
it is perfectly clear and emphatic from the start. 

The extraordinary variety of Greek lyric metres and tlidr ability to 
take new forms undoubtedly ow'e much to dancing and music. The 
eJaborale stanzas of this poetty were part ofa complex unity in which 
dance and music were as important as words and all three elements 
formed a single harmonious whole. The word ‘foot’, which we still 
use of metrical units and in so doing follow Greek precedent, indi* 
cates some kind of dance. Individual ‘feet', whether dactyls or ana¬ 
paests or iambs or trochees, were based on the rhythm of dancing 
steps and the balance between short and long movements. In action 
such steps were matched by a music which marked and fitted their 
character, and from this combination Greek lyric metres W'erc born. 
Greek dances were performed not by couples but by indiriduais coU 
laborating in a company, and cacli performed an elaborate sequence 
of steps, which might become more elaborate as the dance proceeded 
and the music altered with it. This not only trained the car to re¬ 
spond to ail kinds of rhythmical motion, but forced the accompany¬ 
ing song also to Follow' them. But while such a dance allowed a wide 
variety witiiin a certain range, it also insisted on adominatinglbrnial- 
ity, and this is what we find in the .struclurc ofa choral ode. Though 
each of Pindar’s odes has a different metrical pattern, the structure is 
always such that every main section, however new and ingenious in 
itself, corresponds with every other section in an undeviating pne- 
cision. Just os die Greeks classified their music into diflerent kinds 
and attributed to each its own temper and mood, so In their metric 
w'c may distinguish at least between Dorian and Aeolian rhythms, of 
which the first was noted for its robust virility, the second for its 
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tnclodloxis sweetness. This means ihai Greek lyric song waa not only 
atriciiy lyrical in the sense that it was sung the lyre, but part 
of a combined actii»dr>^ of voice, dance, and muaical accompanimcoi. 
If the clement of dance gave to the words that living force which the 
Greeks dennanded from poctr>v the foimality of the whole gave that 
sense of structure and permanence which was no less indispensable. 

With this technique at tiidr command Greek poets were ready to 
wTitc poetr>^ about any subject which seemed to have the ncccsiary 
eletncnt of the beautiful, and thrir work has an unusually wide 
range. In narrative it tells of humble and unimportant things no less 
than of fierce passions and violent actions. Homer secs tlie appeal not 
only of Hcctor^s last fight and the slaying of Penelope's Suitors bm of 
such quiet actirities as the scudding ofa ship over the sea in the cvett' 
ing, the hcatiug of water for a bath, the folding and hanging of a gar¬ 
ment before going to sleeps the washing of bnen in a river* The lyric 
poets may often write in the while heat of pasdon^ but that does not 
present them from writing also about such simple niaitei^ as flowers 
and trees, the mixing of wine for a patT^';p the flight of birds, or the 
vagaries of the w^eatlier. Such subjects pass easily into verse because 
the pCM:t feels that hii art is no Isolated activity which is confined to a 
special class of subjects, but must respond to whatwer touches or 
moves him. Greek poctrVj indeed, sometimes deals with matters from 
which modem poetry' shrinks. We arc afraid, for instance, of any thing 
didactic. In spite of the D^e Rrmm and TTtt Prelude, we are sm- 

picious of any verse that savo urs of inscnicdOTi. Instead of public and 
paUdcal themes wc prefer the undeniable poetry of the emotions and 
die sensibility. We look for songs and not for sermons. Not so the 
Greeks. Hcsiod used poetry' to write about a plough; Parmenides for 
a stiff exposition of the unity of being; Archestratus for table dcliea^ 
dcs; EmpcdDcles for the nature of the dements. In almost c^'ery poet 
there arc moral maxims, stated almost baldly% as if for our good. 
They somcrimes sound platitudinous, sometimes almost childish, but 
they arc never insincere, never rcpdknU Tbi: Greeks arc free from 
any suspicion of UTing to impose on us; ihty may evoke an occasional 
snulc, but not dislike or irritation. Nor need wc complain that they 
wrote of what we regard as tiapoedcal subjects. It is true tJiat the 
nature of a plough or of the universe may well be displayed in prose, 
that lish may thrive in the page^ of a text^book, but there is much to 
be said for writing of them in melodious hexameters. The measure 
and the style give them a new dignity and charm, and the poet exerts 
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hiinsdT to enliven them with thi: tradiuonul deconitJons of im 
crafts 

'Dlls happened because the Greeks allowed reason a large part in 
poetry^ biii there is another side to thls^ more important and more 
illuininaLiiig. Because ihe Greeks regarded poetry as a rational activ- 
ii:y p they brought to it a remarkable source of strength. They put into 
It their own pondered and scriouj view of tife, and they thought it 
their duty' to aay wliat they reaUy meant. For this reason they Infuse 
It with the power which comes from long and imense thought. When 
Aeschylus constructs a tragedy* he makc^ Ms action illustrate the 
divine laws which operate through human life. His view of these law's 
Is not only original; it has been rracltecl by a deep consideration of 
human affairSj and hh presentation of it comes vastly enriched by all 
the tmaginarivc and emotional attention which he has given to it* 
These are no conventional judgments, lightly adopted and hastily 
presentedp They are what experience has forced on him, and in his 
majestic and searching treatment of them there is an uncommon 
power because he is dcspcraldy concerned with die truth. Unlike 
him, Sophocles keeps his own views in the backgroimd but lets them 
emcige through the personalities and fortunes of his characters. But 
the forruiies of these characters present instances of problems which 
have long troubled his mind — the vast difference between human 
error and divipc knowledge, the conflict bct^cccn heroic and merely 
human standards of conduct* tlic illusions which beset th^c who arc 
unw'orthily in power* He sees the issues with extreme clarity and bos 
thought so bard about them that they iiavc become part of hb con¬ 
sciousness and, when he put$ them into poetry, they arc enriched by 
the a^ociations and the special strength w^hich come from sustained 
personal famihariiy. 

Such honesty and scriousn«s of purpose show themselves in the 
concern w'hich the Greeks felL for the truth of poetry, 'rhis question 
has been much discussed* and many dilierent answers found to It. 
But the Greeks were insistent that poetry tiitisi hav'c a strong ctcmeni 
of truth* Though Homer sa^'s nothing of it, and we do not know how 
much of his htsiorical tale he drought to be true, yet he was at least 
careful on some points w^here we can check him. The plain of Troy 
still looks vcty' much as he says that it did* and even Ithaca, scarred 
battJe-ground of higher cridcs and archaeologists, is still in many re¬ 
spects much as his Odysseus knew and loved it. HcKOd Ekees the issue 
more directly, when he claims that the Muses said to him : *We know 
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how to icIJ falu^hoods like the truth, EUid we know, when we choose, 
how to speak the truth.' * TLe vital point in this admission is the 
recognition that poctrj’ cannot entirely dissociate itself from truth 
and DUsehood, even if it docs not alw‘a>7i distinguish between them. 
Once the question was raised, there was but one answer, and Pindar 
is an iitstrucdve example of a poet who fcch it his duty to tell the 
truth. Tradition demanded that in his odes he should tell of gods and 
heroes. To this he adhered, hut be was careful to tell only what he 
believed to be true. If an old talc of the gods placed them in an un¬ 
favourable light, he told a new version which he thought more prob¬ 
able, Ifstorv’ told tliat Apollo heard some news from a raven, Pindar 
corrected it; for he knew that Apollo, the lord of prophecy, needed no 
raven to tell him anything.'* He felt, indeed, that the old stories con* 
tained much that was false, and that is why he was never fully sym¬ 
pathetic to Homer, of whom he says', 

On his falsehood and his w’inged cunning 

majesty ties. Art tricks and dcccit.'es us with tales, 

.\nd blind is the heart of the tnulthude of men. 

But he trusted that time sorts out the true from the false and that the 
wisest witnesses of alt are the days to come.»* His natural piety for¬ 
bade him to acquiesce in any story which brought diiirrfd i r to the 
gods, and he asserted his right to tell the truth as he saw it. 

This attitude is of course most obWous in poets who speak in the 
firat person about their own views, but it could be applied without 
much dilhculty to epic and tragic poctrj'. If the tragedians did not 
idways believe in the literal truth of the myths which they dramatized, 
still less ID their own additions and variations to them, they certainly 
believed in the importance of the issues presented through the 
dramaiic action and in their own handling and interpretation of 
them, Greek poets had their own notion of the kind of truth which 
their art demanded. In the fourth century Aristotle faced the issue 
candidly and squarely and, in discussing the difference between his* 
tory and poetry, tame to a clear conclusion: ‘It really lies in this; 
die otic describes what has happened, tiic other what might. Hence 
poetry Is lotnrthing more philosophic and more serious than history^ 
for poetry speaks of what is universal, history of what is particular.* 
No Greek poets w'otild have used precisely titis language, and most of 
them would have been surprised in hear their work called philo¬ 
sophical, but they Wi'mild certainly have thought it serious. But Aris- 
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latlp ifi right iD call it phi lose phical^ bccauisc in its own way it is con¬ 
cerned with the revelation of truth. The truth in questioni as he saw, 
is not of particular facts^ but of universal principles or tendencies or 
characteristics. Even if, as ii perfectly possible, there was once a his¬ 
torical AchiUcs, the importance of Homcris presentation of him is 
irrelevant to his existence* The Achilles whom we know is indeed 
universal in the sense that he embodies in a con\inciitg and satisfying 
form qualities which arc to be found ha many men, but seldom bo 
clearly or so forcibly as in him. To find this universal element the 
poe* must make a sevore selection from realily and present it with 
decisive dUcriinination, Jusi as sculptori emphasized what they' 
thought to be the essential characteristics of their subjects at the cx- 
ptose of the mddenta! and the aecidental, so poets emphasized what 
they thought to be the essential characieristics of human beings iind 
showed ho>v these led to certain kinds of result in action and siiffcr- 
ing. They saw too that behind the iuftmte variety of human be- 
hariour and fortune tliere must be forces at w'ork vvhich could to 
some degree be understood and presented in a toncretc form. Their 
idea of truth ^vas to find out these priticlples and forces, w^liich were 
indeed at work m individuals but could best be grasped if they were 
ab^tr^ted from the particular ease and displayed through situations 
which manifested more clearly their rignificance and their reality* 
In t his pursuit their nodon of poedcai Lrutli was generous and 
capacjom. They sasv that U lay not merely in revealing powers at 
work in and above human nature, but in a sympathetic understand¬ 
ing of Irrational and emotionaJ e lements which must be portrayed in 
their authentic force, that there is a truth of the heart as well as of the 
head, and that poetry works equally through both. Though this cer¬ 
tainly calls for hard thought and perceptive insight, it calls abo for 
powers more instinctive and less ratianal, for an immediate and 
imaginative response to the innumerable winds winch, stveep through 
the human soul and drive ic to incalculable ends. 

This sense that unseen forces can best be understood if they are 
presented in concrete and vigibic forms mcanit that Greek tragedy is, 
In its own way^ realistic. Lt deals with real emodoiis, and its charac¬ 
ters are swayed by motives which we know In ouvictvcs. It presents 
iu et'ents with a carcfiil regard for their fundajncntal veririmiUtude. 
Tliough it tends to eschew the miraculous and the tomaniic, there 
are rimes when they are necessary to die plot, and tlien they arc 
made as convincing and as life-like as possible. liVTirn Aeschylus 
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presents DC ihe stage the ghest cf thr Persian king DaHus^ he makes 
him speak with commanding accents, as beBts the King of Kings, 
and show's that even aiicr death die great ^vartioi' and administrator 
has not lost his care for his people’s welfare. The shirt of Nessus, with 
which Heracles comes to a ghastly end, is indeed a work of witch¬ 
craft, but its havoc on him is told in almost medical words.Hie 
madness which Hera sends lo Heracles is all the more tragic and con¬ 
vincing because it takes the form of making him kill his own children 
in the belief that they arc the children of his enemy Eurysibeus,’* 
The monster which rises out of die sea to destroy Hippolytus is har dly 
described, hut we are kfi with a tcrrilying nightmare of a monstrous 
bnlL^^ In an art whose material dates back to a time when the boun¬ 
daries between fact and fancy were not dearly dcQned, the tragedians 
did tlieir utmost to put blood into giiosts and to bring the super¬ 
natural and the miraculous its close as possible to the workings of 
humau nature. 

The subject of Greek littmturc is human beings, and of course 
gods, l>ccause gods belong to human Ufr and play ait indispensable 
pan in it. They had indeed stories of animals, hut though these be¬ 
long to an unpretentious art, they too told of human beings in the 
sense that diilbrent animals display human qualities m the form of 
fables, like those attributed to Aesop. It is true that Achilles’ horse 
speaks once when it foretells its master’s death, but that is because 
Hera has given him speech for this time only.^ ■ Horses and dogs have 
indeed their place in literature, bm it is the same in life. Hector 
summons his horses to a great effort in recognition of the barley and 
wine which .Andromache has given them,” and the old dog of 
Odysseus, lying full of ticks in the midden, recognizes his master after 
twenty years and tJien dies.” Even in the legendary and fanciful 
world of Odysstms' wanderings there is a tendency to apply to human 
beings what □ Ics* sopliisticated art would apply to animak When 
Odysseus is cast up from the sea on Scheria, he is saved by the king's 
daughter, .N'ausicaa, and at every point she lives as a gir] on the edge 
of womanhood, courageous, ritsourccful, sensitive, and young. This 
Story ia known in a much earlier Egypiian version, but there the 
castaway is saved not by a princess but by a gorgeous snake, diirty 
ells long, with a skin of gold and lapis lazuli. Even Polyphemus, who 
is Indeed an odious monster, lias his human side, when he speaks 
affectionately to his ram. The monstrous queen of the Laesiryonians, 
who is as ’big m a mountain’, is brought into a human setting when 
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the poet comments of Odj^sactis" comrade that *the>’ loathed her'.*® 
Like the gods, animah and monsters are fitted into a human frame 
aod made to conform as far as possible to it. Their actions are almost 
intelligible, and they are treated as if they were accustomed to the 
>imys of men. 

In their interest in human beings the Greeks saw them simply and 
directly, and presented tlicm in the epic or on die stage with a keen 
eye to their main characierisdcs^. Their sense of personality Avas differ¬ 
ent from ours, in that they were less interested in the subtledea and 
oddities of character than in its dominatirig traits, Homer’s heroijs arc 
fully differentiated from one another^ and each has Ms own marked 
personality, which we know from his words and his actions* These 
shnw^ the thoughts and the emodom which guide him, a.nd through 
thein we feel that we knoiv him. The same is true of the tragedians 
and of Aristophanes- The enormous impact w'hidi the Clytacmestra 
of Aeschylus makes on us is not from any rare complexity in her 
psychology', but from the magnificent effrontery of her behaviour and 
the ringing w'ords with which she first deceives and dominates her 
husband and then glories in his murder. Though Antigone goes to 
death on a point of conscicnccp she is so simply conceived that she has 
not even thought out her ow*ii motives very' clearly^ but acts as she 
does because she knows^ without argument^ that it is right. When 
Euripides presents in Medea die tragic figure of a barbarian woman 
humiliated by her Greek husband^ he understands the full freruEV of 
her violent desire for revenge, but it rises naturally from what she has 
suffered. There ia nothing in Greek hteiatarc to compare with the 
complexity of HainJct or Richard II» still less with the searching 
psychology of Tolstoy or Proiiat. No doubi thLv is partly because it 
operates on u rclativdy small scale. Tragedy and comedy, even the 
epic, had to make their effects rapidly within a Umhed spacc^ and 
must leave no doubt of their intention. But we must also attribute 
somediing to what the Greeks looked for in a man, and diis was an 
essential part of their whole outlook. 

Their first interest in man was as a being made and given to actionp 
and they examined with care the motives of acdon and the kind of 
man w'ho wHt ad in this or that W'ay, Their concern w as not ivith 
* humours' but with thoughts and emotions^ and their combination in 
promoting certain results. This is true even of their more precise and 
more detailed analysis of character and their anikipations of a sys- 
lemadc psychology. Whenj id Plato's Sjmp&iium^ Aldbiades delivers 
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Hs brilli:int specdi in pr.ibr of SocrjitrSi wlt^t coricerm him are I he 
real motives vvhich prompt Socrates lo act in the extraordinary way 
that he does, and his cxplanatiott contains notJung which is not 
strajghdonvanl and stiiisible. When Thcnphraalijs 372-^87 Bc) 
wTotc his Cbaroi^trrtf he was indeed interested in the oddities of human 
behaviour and sketched them with a good eye for significajit eccen¬ 
tricities, but hh purpose is simply to show^ that e\'en people like these 
act from some ccniml princlpk in their nature. The Greeks w ere welt 
av^arc of the vagaries of our fiesh and blood and often amused or in¬ 
terested by them, as when Hcrodotujs sap of CandaulcSj king of 
Lydia^ that 'this Candaulcs fell in love with his own wifeV* or Aris¬ 
totle sap of the extravagant man ihat 'he gives a club dinner on the 
scale of a wedding banquet'.^* Such observation h indispensable to 
literature, and ihc Greeks had their full share of it. But at a certain 
point they stopped. They were not deeply interestedi in the hidden 
conflicts and conimdicilotis of human character, and they shrank 
from amdyring dicmsclvcs on any exacting scale, li is sigmBcant that 
they hardly ever wrote confessions or autobiographies, tl is mie that 
in the fifth century Ion of Chios wroic reminiscences, but they seem to 
have been more about others than liimself^ and the hxsi human soul 
m'calcd to us in the Greek language with searching intimacy is that 
not of a Greek, but of a Hebrew^ of the Hebrews^ Paul of Tarsus. The 
Greek concern with human beings was indeed strong, but it was not 
directed towartb the less easily dbccrmble currents in their souls. It 
liked men to he up and doing, and then it was able to see them as 
they really were, without any distracting or disturbing analysis of 
their inner conloitioiis. 

This concern w^ith reality as it is embodied In human beings meait& 
that Greek poetry is in no sciise a poetry' of escape. The poets felt that 
tlicir task was to interpret experience by presenting it in individual 
shapes which anyone could relate to \m own life. To retire into 
dream was to shirk a primaiy dutyj and no Greek ’^'enturcs such 
prolonged flights of fancy as Ovid's or Ariosto Orfamh 

in which dream and Tcahty arc inextricably fused in a 
golden haze. They had indeed tlicir desires for escape, but they 
knew what they were worth, and used them circumspectly^ as 
when a Chorus of Euripides, appalled by the iiorrors ^vhich take 
place around them, wish that they were birds and could fly a wav to 
the world's cnd.^ But they kno%v that the wish U only a wish, and they 
turn back from it to reality'. When the Greeks w'ished to reach the 
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furihrst edge o{hncy\ they iinagincd some simple scene like iliM of 
Sophocles: 

Beyond all seas and earth's Iasi tx>midaric3t 

The spring of Xight and heavcxi^i vast expanse, 

Apollons ancient gaidmi.** 

All is clcar^ almost on the map. In their efforts to envisage things be* 
yond mortal ken the Greeks made them life-like as possible^ Tltey 
concentrated on their brightest, clearest aspects; they selected dcLalls 
with carc^ and in the end the picture was, if not actually of life, at 
least like life, and certainly alive. Even the cosmic travesties of Aristo¬ 
phanes, in wliich the laws of nature arc oflcn set at naught, arc peopled 
by solid men and Wiomen with robust appetites and homely voca- 
buiariefe. In their wildest Qighis of imagination the Greeks never lost 
their grip on realiiy. Indeed, the farther they travelled from ii, die 
more thcr>' vv ere concern ed to keep in touch with it , as if poetry ceased 
to be itselTlTit lost its conncKioo vrith the actual characters and doings 
of men. 

For this we may suggest at least one reason* The Greek poet knew 
very well that tus hearers were not a select circle of adepts like him¬ 
self, but a public in whose life poetry' had an accepted place and hc^^ 
longed to Its normal round of interests. It was notan exotic or unusual 
thing, calling for a specially adjusted frame of mind. The poet sang 
for people of multifarious tastes and activities, who were con¬ 
cerned with litcir own problems and expected him to lei I them some¬ 
thing which was not unreal or absurd, but had some relevance to 
their own experience. His stories might well have highly tinfamiljiir 
dementi in them, but his tait to make diem as actual and as 
credible as possible. In hii King Oedipus Sophocles tells the old grim 
tak of a man w'ho discovers that he has unwittingly killed his father 
and married bis moUicr, Modem taste might shrink from the stark 
horror (^fsucli themes as well as from their inherent uniikelinc^. But 
not 50 Sophocles^ who shows exactly how they most have happenecL 
Oedipus tells how hr killed his Father in a lonely place, not tmow^ing 
who he was. The old man threatened him^ and the young man de¬ 
fended himself m the heat of his yotithful blood. Even as he rcc4tlk 
the encounter he cannot but recapture some of its excitement. We 
sec his mother on the stage after he has married her, and tiic relation 
ii true and tender-hearted between them. Jocasta looks after Oedipus 
as a w'ife older than her husband may, and when she secs him tor* 
mented by dark doubts and suspidons, tries to comfort him with 
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soothing words. She is at once his wife and his mother, who speaks to 
him With unfaitering afTection and is anxious only that he should not 
suffer. Nor can anything be more tssenlially true to such a nature 
than when Jocasta realizes the appalling tnidi ihai she has maitird 
her own son^ and leaves ihe stage to kill herself, saying: 

AiaSj alaSp dl-fated one^ that name alone 

I gi\e you^ and none other any morc*^* 

Sophocles docs not acquiesce in the improbabililics of the old story. 
He tries U> see how it can have happenedp what elements of truth cart 
be found in It. He presents it as It may really have happened, we 
might say as it only can tinve happened. And his audience^ full of life 
and the knowledge of Ufcp would sec that he was right and under¬ 
stand \rhat he meant. 

it would be WTong to suppose that the great Greek poets sacrificed 
anything for a popular appeal or to make Uicmselvcs more easily 
understood. On the contraiy, sane and solid as they werc^ they ex¬ 
pected ihcir audiences to rise to their own level. They made no con- 
cc^om to dcMc the ears of the groundlings* Th eir mdcpcndcnec and 
their integrity may he seen in their rigid adherence to their own views 
and convictions, in their deteirmnation to state the truth at all costs, 
and above all in their style. All three oftlic Attic tragedians wrote in 
what can only be called a poetical language* Each has his own speriai 
charac tens tics j hut each is eqttally removed from common speech. 
Indeed, it is hard for us to sec how an audience could at a fir^t bear¬ 
ing take in a choral ode of Aeschylus. Tlie compressed, heavily 
loaded sentences, die abundant and forcible metaphors, aro hard 
enough for us, ’^■ith all the resources of scholarstijp and unlimited 
time at our disposal. How much harder^ it might seem, tltey must 
have been to ordinary men hearing ditse words sung—atid for the 
first time. And yet Aeschylus was not merely respected, but loved, so 
much so, indeed, that Aiistophancs can quote casual words from him 
in the knowledge that thej' will be recognized, and pay him that tri¬ 
bute which can be real only when a poet is known and admired— 
parody. His parodies of the Aeschylean manner must liavc raised a 
laugh among most of the thousands who heard them. They were 
made in all affection and reverence, and they came with the more 
forte because the audience was able to laugh at something which it 
knew and respected. 

The Greeks certainly understood their poets, and the mere fact is 
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rrtnarkablc ctiDUgh, They were of counc vtry intdlLg^ni. Of that 
there can be no doubt, and equally no c:?cplanatJon. But there are 
many mtelUgcnt people who do not understand poetry^ and the 
Greeks^ unders landing of it, even m its most complex forms, was doe 
not only to intelligence but to being trained from childhood in it. In 
iheir education they learned no foreign laiigitageSj almost no natural 
sciencCi little geography or history, and no economics. But they 
learned music and poetry, and when they listened to a poct^s woHt* 
they understood it with that almost instinctive case which comes from 
carJy training and prolonged practice. They were preparedp as very 
few peoples have ever been, to understand almost as experts the in¬ 
tricacies and difliculues of a malurc art. Because the poets knew that 
they would be imdcrsiood,, they gave of iheir bast and drew much of 
their strength from feeling at one and at case with ihcir public. Tlicy 
had no cause to apologise for their art, for being poets. They need 
waste no dme in ejtplaining thdr position. Such prclihutmincs were 
taken Cbr granted. The poet agreed on essential issues with his audi¬ 
ence and did not feci, as poets have felt at other times, that hk age 
was hostile to the arts and that this prevented Kim from doing bis 
best. 

The popularity of poetry in Greece is the more remarkable, since 
it was usually written in what can only be called an ardfrcial lan¬ 
guage- Apart froTii a few lyrical poetsi such ns Sappho, Alcaeus, and 
Anacreon, who w^tote rnore or less in iheir own vernaculars, aB Greek 
poetry ia written in a language which w'as used for poetry and for 
nothing else. Our first reaction to this may wxll be unfriendly, since 
we may feel that tlie very word 'artificial* condemns and that the 
truesi poem^ is to be found in ‘native wood notes wild*. Now' Greek 
poetry is indeed capable of sublime simplicities, of advancing beyond 
all imagery and metaphor to those bare and splendid heights, where 
decoration is left behind and passion goes forth in its naked powder. 
So, when Oedipus begins to find out the truth about his desiiny, hr 
cries out^ 

O Zeus, what have you plaiuied to do mth me? ** 

When in his dratli-hour Hippalytus knows ihat his protectress, 
Ariemis, cannot help him, he sayT*; 

Lightly )t3u leave Dtir long companionships*^ 

Bui these high moments ofrimpticiiy arc themselves the product of an 
arttfidai style, and their effect b ail the greater because they have 
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been distilled from iu Most Greek poetry h written in it lanfrutige 
which coiTtbincs archaic words, foreign words> new compounds^ and 
words from different dialects. It exults in metaphors and similiei; it 
is not above periphrasis and tropes, as when A^chylus speaks of Must , 
thirsty sister and neighbour of mud* ** and Pindar calls inspiration *a 
shrill whetstone on ilie tongiie\^ Even Honner, master of directness 
and eandouri uses a language which can never have been spoken, but 
\\Tis created entirely for heroic hexameters. Centuries of creative dis- 
crimmalion had feshioned for liim ids wonderfu] epithets, [ike die 
Houdly-resounding* sra, death *W'hich lays at length*, the 
fingered^ dawn, and the iong-sbadowing* spear, and provided him 
with a large number of synonyms and alternative forms to suit almost 
^’'cry po^iblc demand of his metre. Greek poetical language was a 
product of artistic creation and far removed from Wordswortlfs 
ideal of poetical style. 

The essence of the grand style-—and such the Greek style is—U that 
it aims at exalting an experience beyond ordinary' view's of it. It is of 
course exposed to its owti perils. Ev'cn before the close of the great age 
we find absurdities in Timotheus, who calls teeth ^glittering children 
of the mouth* and oars 'raountain-bom feet of the ship*,®*^ In such 
pretentious pomposities the grand manner decays into awful manner- 
isms, but at its best it need not be judged by them. Fine words chosen 
for their sound and associations can do something that plain words 
cannot always do. They give an air of strangeness and majesty j they 
show that the poet's experience is not that of other men, and needs 
special means of expression. Such words need not be ambiguous or 
obscure, and in Greek they seldom are. The grand style can keep in 
touch with facts and show them in their true grandeur. When Homer 
makes Achilles say that between him and his home Ik "shadowy 
mountains and the echoing sca**^^ he uses words far remo\Ted from 
conversation! but they arc apt and right, and they are grand. It is noi 
merely that the adjectives are well and truly chosen; the whole sweep 
of the phrase convej^ an irresistibk effect of distance and separation, 
li is such mountains and such a sea tlmi lie between Achilles and his 
home. Thb style w’as traditional^ but it w'as not fossilized^ and 
had in it great possibilities of development. Each new poet worked on 
ihe lines of his predecessors, but re-made his voenbuLary^ afresh and 
employed die old phrases Ln new contexts and with many happy" 
variations* So the grand style avoided its greatest danger^—^osaifica- 
iioti* It remained lively because it was used by men who knew that 
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tu porpoisc was to achieve an effect, to delighi and enlliral oibeis who 
were trained to listen to poetry, and to expect from it a special exalted 
pleasure. 

Ihc bug tradition which sustained Greek poetry. And the outlook 
which took the need of it for granted, w'cre closely related to religion. 
Poetry not only served religion by telling of the gods, but made it 
more real and more relevant by its concrete presentadon of invisible 
forces at work within and without man. This in a sense is what poetry 
always docs. It presents in a vivid, palpable shape what cannot be 
expressed in the plain speech of cv'cry day. Tlic Greeks were able to 
give it a pecuharly wide scope became their world was full of unseen 
presences which tficy wished to understand and to grasp as their own. 
Even their most factual poems suggest vistas beyond the inunediate 
scene and undefined forces which defy precise analysis. Part of the 
strength of Greek poetry comes from the effort to catch these forces 
and to siiow them at work in a conviruring and intelligible way. The 
passion and the sincerity of such an endeavour cannot but enhance the 
enchantment of poetry and strengthen those qualities whicli make it 
unique. But the search for die unknow'n was as strong as it was only 
because the Greeks were enthralled by the visible world, and especi¬ 
ally by the world of men. ft was this embracing and energetic curi¬ 
osity about what they saw around them that forced them to look for 
prmciplcs behind it. When they found these principles and set them 
forth in majestic words, it was the viable seme that gained; for it was 
revealed on a foundation of indestructible forces, and this Justified 
mm in their unfailing delight in it and their desire to understand it 
with the full force of their ima^ative reason. The unusual strength 
of Gixck poetry' comes from its eager concern with the living world 
and its desire to see this in all its depth and richness, to pass from the 
immediate situation to wliat lies behind it, and to enjoy the Ulumina- 
tion which this brings to common and familiar things. 
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THE PLASTIC VISION 


T U£ plact ttS pottry m Greek life wus matched by that of the \T3uaJ 
arts. Though neither was subordinate or infedor to the other, and 
each went its own way within the limits of its own medium, yet the 
Greets recognized that there was something fundamcJitaliy in com- 
mon between poetry on the one side and pointing and sculpture on 
the other. This was succinctly stated by Simonides when he saidi 
•Painting is silent poetry; poetry is painting that speaks',* This 
assumes a common task and a common end, and admits that both 
painting and poetry are alike branches of si^phid and appeal to us in 
ways which are not ultimately dissimilar. Like poets, sculptors and 
painters were regarded as craftsmen, whose first task was to master 
their technique. If poets depended for their inspiration on the Muse, 
artists were tJic servants of Athene, who stood by them to instruct or 
encourage. All alike dealt with the same kind of subjects. If much 
painting and sculpiun: treated die world of heroic myth, they re¬ 
sembled epic and tragedy; if they honoured individual men and 
women and chose scenes ftom every day, they had a counterpart in 
lyric poetry and comedy. If by tbclr very' nature the visual arts can¬ 
not show any close parallel to the high, artificial language of most 
Greek poetry, they secure a similar effect ofdclachment and distance 
by their avoidiuice of excessive realism or melodramatic display. 
Though they arc based on the Jiving scene and draw freely from it, 
they aim at something beyond it, and try to re\'eai this by their selec¬ 
tion of what they think to be really relevant and significant. When in 
the fourth century Plato dabarated his thcorii3 of art, he applied 
them equally to poetry, painting, and tculpture, and in so doing he 
followed the traditional notion that they were all closely related and 
must to any consideration of their social and ethical uses be treated 
together. 

Painting and sculpture, like architecture, W'hich is closely related 
to them, developed later than poetry and lacked that unbroken con- 
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nexion with the Mycenaean past wliicb favoured tht growth of the 
epic. They called for good tools, but once these W'cre fonheoming, 
phy>sica] conditions favoured a rapid progress- Unlimited supplies of 
hard limrstonc and marhlt can he turned to aimoal any need of 
builders and sculptors. -Anything made of them Bouts Uie assaults of 
the weather and gains new shades and tones and texture from the 
passage of time. The clearly defined outline which such buildings 
present against the sby makes thein an appropriate and impressive 
background for a life passed largely out of doors, and the varied con- 
figaration of the landscape provides dramatic sites for temples on 
ledges above deep valleys, like that of Apollo at Delphi (see Plate stA); 
or on promontories facing die sea, like that ot Posidon at Sunium (urc 
Plate i ); or on rocky hills rising abruptly from the plain, like that of 
Athene ai Athens (sec Plate sa); or on a mountain among other 
mountains, like that of Apollo at Bassae, la the colour and texture 
of their material Greek buildings proclaim the land from which their 
stones were quarried and rise in congenial a Bin tty with it. The fine 
polish of their surface catches the rays of the rising or the setting 
sun and takes new hues from it, while in storm and shadow it keeps 
some of its brightness in defiance of the shifting elements above and 
around. So too Greek sculpture, which was commonly placed in 
the open air or on ilie exterior of temples, shows its full depths and 
varied planes against the searching light. Painting, w*hich Is cssen- 
dally an indoor art, began with a Umited range of colours, perhaps 
because materials had not been discovered to provide much variety, 
but subordinated them to sharp, dean drawing and relied on the 
Greek light to abate what would in cloudier climes be too violent 
efiecta, Tlic Greeks normally painted their stone statues, and in so 
doing brought sculpture closer to painting. Shape, colour, and line 
alike were in harmony with tlie natural setting and appealed to the 
eye ^vhich had been trained on it. 

Though Greek art owes many of its subjects to myth and legend, 
it is not in any strict or narrow seme literary. It relics not on any 
second-hand evocation of associalions from poetry, but on presenting 
scenes directly to the eye for their own risible sake* Its works arc com¬ 
plete in themselves, and those for vshom they wctp made would re¬ 
spond instinctively and immediately to them. This is not to say that 
it appeals only to the sense of desigii or that it cares for nothing ex- 
cepl the schematic arrangement of bodies in space. It docs indeed 
care for them greatly, btil only as parts in a larger whole. In its own 
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way It often tells a story, or at least presents some vKid moment of 
vigorous action. But its appeal is dilferent from any that comes from 
ston'-telling in words. It depends on our whole-bcartcd response to 
certain visual impressiom and presents tlicse to such a svay that w’e 
grasp their essential character and significance through the simuU 
tancous opcTatioti of our eyes and our minds. No matter how recon¬ 
dite or interesting or dramatic its subjects may be, wliat maitm Is 
the complete effect which their rcprcientaiion makes on us. An Attic 
relief of a soldier w'ho is ‘all out', conveys an overwhelming sense of 
exhaustion in every part of his body, in bis drooping head, his arms 
clutching at his breasts, his bent knees [see Plate 39}. When Achilles 
kills Pcnthcsilca, his irresistible strength and her helpless collapse arc 
shown in the relentless grip of Iiis arm and tJic sprawling relaxation of 
her body fsec Plate 61ft). For the flrfckj the body could speak as well 
as the face and had its owm many varieties of expression. If poetry 
provided many subjects for painting and sculpture, tliiit did not 
mean that it imposed its own pcint of view, or that it led men to look 
at them as mere illustrations of books. Poetry and the visual arts were 
complementary to one another in a ootnmon vision of life, but they 
remained distinct and exerted their oira powers in theirotvn spheres. 
So long as the visual arts kept to their proper reahn. there was no 
need to make them do any mote than appeal directly to the eyes, 
Greek scutpturc and painting raise in a special way the tjuesdon of 
the place of the emotions in the fine arts. Tliey ccrtaiuly display thetn 
at work, and even arouse them in us. But our responses arc not ulti¬ 
mately emotional. What we feel about a dying warrior on a pediment 
from Aegina isce Plate 3^) nr Actneon devoured by his own hounds 
fice Plate aGJi/ b not in the fmal resort anguish or sorrow or pity. 
ThcBe may he our first, irtimcdiaCe reaction, but they arc soon irans- 
ccndcdi in something else, which is In fact an exalietl delight. Greek 
art, at least in its archaic and classical periods, so masters its sul^ects 
tliat it passes beyond realistic or naturalistic re presentation to an¬ 
other sphere, Whai might be unbearably painful is so controlled and 
transformed that it dotx not distress, but exalt. The fundamental ex¬ 
perience which it gives is indeed derived from the living scene, but 
this is so arranged and ordered that it affects us as iio living scene 
would. ,Nor indeed arc the succcs.scj nf Greek art confined to the 
human body . The long folds of the dress of the Delphic Charioteer 
(see Plate 18^ orof the women on the Ludovbl Throne (sec Plate aofi), 
arc curiously expressive and absorbing, even if they have no element 
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ardramii or p«i:^on m them. In them an inanimate material which 
ordinarily we might not nodcc^ is givet* a new harmony^ and through 
it a new appeah Even human subjccLs need not always be in them¬ 
selves very' cKciting of unusual. The CkJf-bearer from the Acropolis 
(see Flute 9) calls up no myths or legends und suggests no personal 
history, and yei it is supremely satisfidng. The simple details fall mto 
a dominating design; the pervading temper of c^dm strength is mani^ 
fest alike in the face and the conhdem grip of the anns; the calfis as 
true to its own nature as ihe man Is to his. But beyond diis lies Lhe 
hold which it takes of uSj and in the end this defies analysis. We may 
call it sigiiificani form or w hat wc please, but can only say that it 
appeals to the sensitive eye and through the eye to the wltolc being. 
Ultimately this depends on the way in wliich physical nature can at 
times grip us and hold us with an incJtorablc enchanimetit Greek 
artists undcistood this and selected from nature the subjects which 
touclted them most deeply. Just as in poetry the final experience is 
inexplicable because It is somehow beyond our cmolional responseSj 
so Greek painting and sculpture move more obviously and more 
directly to sometiiing which is cquuOy inexplicable aud comtitutes 
their chief claim on m. 

The Greeks were conscious of this ^vhen they tried to represent in 
visible form something to which the usual man is normally bliiid. In 
the arts, os in poetry, they called it the beautiful and w^ere on the 
whole content to leave It at that, even if they sought to relate it to 
some abiding reality behind the world of changing appearances. Just 
as poetry' sought to embody in concrete form issues beyond the reach 
of ordinary thought, so did painting and sculpture. Their first con¬ 
cern was tvidj living creamres, and their chief aim was to imerpret 
these in their essential nature. That is why inanimate nature plap 
almost no part in Greek art and is never depicted ibr its o^vn sake be¬ 
fore the landscapo pain ting of the Hellenistic age. If it appears, it is 
as a background which is thought to lyc indispensable to the main, 
human subject, like the iwo trees from whkh a man tries to snare 
birds fsec Plate 53it) or tlve tree from which a girl picks an apple fsec 
Plate 62a). This tDcans not that the Greeks lacked interest in nature^ 
hut that dtey did not regard it as a first subject, for an. ^Ilic same 
tendency can be seen in iheir poetry^ which showv no lack of lorvc Ibr 
natural beauty^ but hardly ever conccnimtes on it and keeps It as a 
background fur human actions. Unlike modem lovers of nature, the 
Greeks were never fur cnoiigh from it to develop a roman tie longing 
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for ii as a haven and a refuge, and, ihough they peopled U v^iih gods ^ 
all kinds and degrees, li the gods ihcmselvcS;, rather than their 
tiabiladons, which aroused their interest. The chief subjects of Greek 
art are brings iu human shape, whcdicr gods or men, as was indeed 
appropriate to ihe conception of a single universe in which the two 
classes arc sufliciendy alike to behave m rtuicli the same svay^ An 
honourable place is also pven to animals, who are often depicted 
for their own sake or iis accessories, necessary or merely ornamental, 
to men. Not very different from diem arc the mojistere, on whose im¬ 
portance tradition insisted^ had their own place in myth and 

symbol. Greek artists were drawn to any subject which possessed life 
and rnovemeni and embodied d}'tmfiiis or inherent power. In a sense 
this hmited their scopc^ but within dicsc Utnits they had a wide 
choice, and were able to give to their chosen subjects the special 
attention wlddi comes fmm love and admiration. 

The Greeks agreed that art w^as in seme sense an imitation or 
mimisU, The common word for a statue, iikon^ means literally *\ikc~ 
ness’ or image", and a Hippocratic author echoes common opinion 
when he ^ys that "sculplors make an imitation of the body^.* But 
imitaiion is a vague word, and tells ua little more tlian that the Greeks 
created figures which were rccogmaably like living originaJs. It does 
not tell us what qualities or aspects they thought most w^orthy of 
imitation, and since all an depends on a selection from a given mass 
of possibilities, we ought to find out what Greek artists chose and 
whal they rejected. That thdr art was not nierciy naturalistic or 
realistic in any narrow sense Ls clear from two facts. Firrtj they often 
Teprescnicd gods and Jiiamtcrs whom they had never seen. In this 
there is no imitation in any real sense. The arusi embexhes Ms own 
vision of what a god or a monster ought to be. If he puts into a god 
die highest degree of power and beauty that he can imagme, and 
derives diis frotn his obsen^ation of human brings, he is still not imi¬ 
tating any individual, any more than in making his monsters as mon- 
strous as possible by couibining dispara te Limbs and features in them 
he is imlLatiag anything real in the animal world- Secondly^ we can 
hardly doubt that Greek artists sought to represent human beings not 
as they would appeitr to any casual obseiver, but with some fecUng 
for what is most interesting and iinportant in them. That thej* allowed 
themselves a considerable degree of freedom Ls clear from the remark 
ofSocrates, which was accepted by die painter Parrhasius: HVhenyou 
wpy types of beauty, jt is so difficult to find a perfect model that you 
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combine the most beaudful details of stniTral, and thus contrive to 
make the whole figure look benutiTul’.^ We cannot doubt that Greek 
artists took considerable liberties with their sitieis and fell no obliga¬ 
tion to depict them ‘warts and all'. Nor would they have done this if 
they had not felt that the representation of human beings in stone or 
paint must con form lo cenain assumptions on the nature of art. 

It is said of the sculptor Polygnotus that he depicted men as ‘better 
chan they are’^* and tluough the word 'better' is tantalizingly vague,, 
it docs not necessarily mean that he made them more beautiful, as 
Zeuxis was said to have done> It suggests rather that he tried to g« 
the (jest out of them, and, since he was rencm-ned for bit skill in de¬ 
picting character,* we may assume that this played at least some part 
in his creation of superior beings. Polygnotus scenu to have tried to 
make the most of his subjects, to show tlicm as most truly themselves- 
,'Vnd this is on the whole what Greek sculpture does. \Vc can see this 
spirit at work even in the archaic an of the sixth century. It is not in 
the least clumsy or incompetent, but confines tt^lf to a narrow range 
of effects, as if it ftli these to be the moat important. The first figures 
of kouroi, or naked young men, arc certainly stiff and formal, as they 
stand with their Idl feet forward, their arms hanging by their sides, 
their heads held erect, and ihdr faces Ut by a curious smile (see Plates 
6-7). The formality of their stance may owe something to Egyptian 
precedent, but it Is not Hkeiy to hive been accepted without good 
reason. They walk w'iih a firm and springy step because that is how 
young men dUplay the balance and control of their bodies; they arc 
dignified and restrained because their statues are usually placed in 
the precincts of temples or in some public place hardly less honour¬ 
able; tbeir archaic smiles are a kind of good manners, the expression 
of their youthful happiness and sufficiency. The artists have a dear 
idea of what a young man is, of what b most characteristic and essen¬ 
tial in him, and have translated this into stone. If tltb U miitation, it 
imitates only certain carefully chosen qualities and concentrates on 
these at the expense of others. VVhat matters is the guiding vision, the 
firm discrimination, which decides that a young man should be por¬ 
trayed in this way. If it b an image, it b aUo an ngo/ma, the earliest 
Greek word for a statue, w^liich literally means 'dcUgbi'. Tlie task of 
such amtucs b to give pleasure, and they do so by conveying the per¬ 
manent qualities of young manhood. Behind the personal idio- 
syncracics of ihctr subjects the sculptors find something more endur¬ 
ing which makes them what they arc. 
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This tcndenc)’ lo mlcrpret a character by seJecting certain marked 
traits became more pranotinced as the imprti^ved tecltmquc aiid 
u'idcr vision of tJie fifth ccnturj' encouraged a greater varictj' of poii* 
tions and a greater freedom of movement, When these suines arr of 
godiSk it is: tasy lo sec tvhy they arc presented in their full youth and 
strength^ but ii is signilicaiit that the same qvtahtira art sought in 
mtiL Even if they are more faithful portnuis than in the previous age, 
the artist still makes them conform to his idea of what a young man 
really is, and U would not be an exaggeradort to say that the qiiaHtks 
so sought are those in which a man most resembles the gods. These 
statues are not abstract types, TTiey have often their persona) traits* 
like die shy, quiet gaiety of the "Critian Boy" (sec Plate 13) or the 
troubled serioumm of the ^Bloud Boy* (see Plate 15)* but what they 
all have in common, what seems to be indispensable, is their youth 
and freshness, their Uthc grace and w elUformcd ILmfM, their air of be* 
ing m possession of a forni in which they cannot but delight. Tlie 
sculptors sought in their subjects what is most charming and attrac¬ 
tive in them* and this was to be found in more than the shape or ex¬ 
pression of tfacir faces. The Greeks were such connoisseurs of the body 
that they appr;iised with an expen eye much that we might misSj and 
what counted with them was the whole form as more than the sum of 
its pans. In the balance and rcladon of their Umhs such figures ex¬ 
press their whole charader* mental as w'di as physical^ and reveal 
their central beings the radiant reality of youth in its licyday, when 
for a few brief years its poftscijsor^ resemble the unagring gods. 

What the naked body does Ibr a young marii lier dress does for a 
young woman. Just ns Homer delights 10 tell how Hera dresses her¬ 
self to attract Zeus, so Greek sculptors begin by portraying women in 
full and ebborate dress. They were certainly aware of their naked 
charms^ bui the normal practice w'as to make full use of dress as 
sometlung deljgbifu! in itself and intimately appropriate to any idea 
orwornauhood, ^Vomcn were normally seen fully dicsaed^ and only 
in Sparta did girls resemble boys in playing games naked^ It was 
prop^!r that, when statues of women were pul Iti public places^ the 
same decencies should be observed as on Olympus. The series of 
kQraif or female figures, from tlic Acropolis at Athens conforms to thb 
Dotjoii^ despite eomsider^ble variety in sbe, hair-nykj fashions of 
draptrj\ and colour* The common form is for the figure to stand 
erect, with her right arm at her $ide and her left stretched out with 
some offering like an apple* and her dress reaching to the ground. 
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of her fonn is except her head, ficcL, shouiders, and 

arm3, and on these die sculptor can work with as much care as if he 
were portraying a naked yotmg maa, Tltcy give the rights sufficient 
suggeadon of her young bodyi but die air of proper modesty ia secured 
by showing no more. This gives a spcciaJ importance lo die dress, 
wtiich both revTais the character of its wearer and has its own charm 
and dLstinciion. How well ihe archaic sculptors undemood their sub* 
jecis may be seen from 'Acropolis (sec Plate to), the statue of 
quite a young girl, whose half-way slate between giiihood and 
womanhood is seen in her small breasts and her charmingly sclf- 
cotiscious dignit^^ Just as her hair is neat and trim^ so her dreas has no 
elaborate folds, but hangs closely round her bexly. We may compare 
with her a somewhat bter figure, 'AtropoIIs 686' (see Plate 14), 
whert the face has much more character, partly because die sculptor 
is more experienced, partly because ihc girl herself is a bttle older, 
and dur dress, whose pleats and folds arc caivcd in more detail, ac¬ 
cords well widi her appearance. Greek female figures present a 
counterpart to male in embodying the essential qualities of their sex 
as the Greeks saw thcni, and they are presented in this w'ay because it 
was thought to reveal uhat was most characteristic and most dis¬ 
tinctive in them. 

in contrast with liuman beings, animals can hardly be given a dis¬ 
tinction w'hjdi shows their kinship with die gods, but tlie GrEcks were 
so well acquainted and passed so much time with Uieiti that they 
knew them as they really are without any false or idealizing send men L 
'fhe horse w^as part of their daily 11^, but $mcc it had a special pres¬ 
tige in racing and might be regarded as most itsdfon the racc<ourse, 
images of horses take note of this and show^ light, wiry, well-built 
animals, eager to move and llhing their legs gaily and confidently 
fsee Plates 37a, 42), Dogs were bred not fiirshow but for use, and may 
gaunt and bony in comparison with more languid breeds, but 
there is a rcscrx'c of strength in them, whether they lie watchiuUy at 
rt'st, or scratch themselves with abandoned self*indulgence, or go to 
their tasb with a will (see Plates i ji, 47r,^i6i). Animals less subser^ 
vient CO man reveal their independent spirit, like bulb, w'hicb ptuogc 
or butt (iee Plates 4713^ 4 ^)r goats, w'hich with ungainly obstinacy 
fall or He down or wait for something to happen (see Plates 4311, c). 

Wild animak like the lion, which was not at all familiar and tended in 
archaic art to bccoinc a fabulous monster^ show their self-sufficiency 
when they Itc at rrat and their deadly attack when Uicy go into action 
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(see Plates 12a, i 5 , 20^), The boar might be no less formidable and 
was cei'tabilj' better known, svh ether on the run or standing at bay face 
Plate 46^). In eontrasi with him the wdd deer is all grace and gende- 
ncsSj standing surprised at some unc^tpccicd sight or brc^i-siiigquietly 
in peace (see Plates 44^ iGaJ. Animals might be friends or fora of 
man, but in either citse they were terj^ much thciriielvcs, and had 
their o’W'n personalities, whidi they ret-'taled in nest or action. They 
were not to be interpreted by any ‘pailiedc failacy\ w hich ascribed 
buman feelings to them, and the artist'i task ’ivas to catch what was 
most characteristic in them and to show ihcm in their essential 
nature. 

Tbcr same Ihmg could hardly be done for the monsters of whom 
Greek legend bad a lair stock. In dealing ^vith them dependence cm 
nature was something of a hindrance, since it did not allow artists to 
draw too boldly on their fancy. So tlicy compounded their monsters 
as best they could Irom natuEal sources. Sometimes, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, the task was too much for them. The chimacra, for instance, 
w'hicli was a lion in from, a goat in the middle, and a snake behind, 
may sound wcU enough in Homer's poetry', but becomes absurd when 
il is visualized. Monsters in general depend for dieir horror on being 
vague and dimly conceived and arc usually ineifective in any art 
w'hich insists on making them realistic. Such a creature as the Gorgon, 
which was believed to turn men into stone by its mere look, can never 
be adequately portrayed by human hands, and tliough Greek Gor- 
gons indeed make ugly grimaces (see Plates trii, 27), they hardly 
freeze the blood, Tlic Sphinx, wtiich was once an emblem of death, 
loses its inscrutable fearsomrness when, as the ttational symbol of 
Naxos, it sits, a digiiificd and almost friendly figure, on the top of a 
pillar at Delphi [see Plate The old 'Tricorpor', or snake with 
three human liends, is less frightening than friendly in the gravity of 
his smiles and the stylish spirnb of his tail (see Plate 11a). Centaurs, 
who were partly men and partly horse, present a more interesting 
case. In archaic art the human side ts emphasized, and they arc men 
w ith a horse’s body and hind li^ (sec Plate 45(1). As such they have an 
uncouth charm and recall the admirable Chiron, who was the school¬ 
master of Achilles. Later die animal side became niore prominent, 
when only their trunks and heads are human, and they have a savage 
animality as they hght with the ferocity of wild beasts and the cun* 
iiing of men (see Plate at))* winged horse, Pegasus, was never 
Lntended to be fearsome, and artists took the opportunity to create a 
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siviTt, elegant creature, whe tiler he gallops over the ground and ivtan 
his wings as omaments, or caracoles before ascendkig into the sky (sec 
Plates ahtf, 4J8a), Monsters fell rather outside the orbit of Greet an be¬ 
cause their essential naiure was not easy to grasp or portray. Tradi¬ 
tion insisted that they should have their place with gods and heroes, 
but they bdonged to ao earlier world, for which they had indeed 
some relevance, and meant little to a later age which concentrated 
on gods and on men made in the image of gpds. 

The fonns oJ' Greek paindog and sculpture, like those of Greek 
poetry, were largely dictated by external and sometimes irrcJevanl 
consideratiom. The wonderfully accomplished art of painting scenes 
on vases was necessarily circumscribed by their shape, which W'ai in 
its turn detennined by their function. A bowl or ajar or a pbie or a 
jug offered differ cut spaces for the artist's use, and each presented its 
Own problems. Sculpture had a like problem when it was used lor the 
decoration of buildings in pedimenis, metopes, and friCKCS, It was no 
easy matter to fit a group of figures into an isosceles triangle with 
acute angles at the base, and the first pediments allow Uiat the artists 
had not fully resolved die difficulties. In the archaic pediment from 
Corfu the figures in the comers arc a little awkward, but the artist 
Las already seen the possibilities of the form when he sets his gigantic 
Gorgon in the middle and makes her dominate the scene (see Plate 
27), This solution was taken up by other sculptors, whether in pro¬ 
viding two figures to hold tile centre, like .\poUo and Heracles on the 
Siphnian Treasury (see Plate ifr), or a single figure, like .Apollo at 
Olympia (see Plate 31). Once iJiis was done, St was a matter of no 
great difficulty to fill the comers with prone figures and to complete 
the ascending scale of height with other figures sitting or kneeling. 
TIjc triangular frame imposed its demands on sculptors, but did not 
prevent them from making a good use of it. The metope, bring a 
square, meant that a simple, self-contained design was almost in¬ 
dispensable. The earliest metopes, like those from Temple C at 
Selin us, conform to their architectural background by using straight 
lines tvith considerable effect, as in die scene of Heracles and the 
Ceicopes (see Plate 23), which is nearly all pcrpctidicular lines and 
right angles, while the me topes of Olympia, notably those of Heracles 
holding die sky or battling with the Cretan bull (see Plates 24-5), 
show how the artist takes .tdvantage of his frame to create a wcll- 
baianced and sclf-sufiideiit pattern. ITte frieze, on the contrary, 
allowed so much freedom that the question was rather how to make 
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the best use of it. In the Siphaian Treasury the sculptor varies his de¬ 
sign by combining a tumultuous scene of battle with seated bgures of 
the gods, and the same happy combinatian appears on the Parthenon 
where the human figures at a national festival are varied by the gods 
sitting on their t!i rones (see Plate 361. 'Flic essential tjuality of a frieze 
b its continuity, but this must not be allowed to become monotonous, 
Not only must diBcrcni kinds of action be displayed, but, trhilc each 
scene must have its own character and completeness, it must fit into 
the general sequence to tvhich it belongs. Even here liberty U con- 
tiolled and made pari of a mastering plan. In sculpture, as in poetry, 
the existence of certain forms w'su not a hindrance but an inspiration. 
It told the artists within what limits they liad to work and fired them 
to make a new and dbtinguisLcd use of them. 

Painting and sculpture differ from [xietry in the important point 
that they have no connexion with music or dancing. But rhythm 
played so large a pan in the Greek consciousness that it could not 
fail to make some appearance in the visual arts. Though they could 
not move, they could at least embody rhythmical dements in their 
fundiunentai patterns, and it was charactcrisilc of the Greeks, who 
associated music with mathematics, that this rhythm should be found 
In what may be called a geomeijic;il foundation in design, IF the fol¬ 
lowers of l*j'thagoras sought an ultimate reality in iiumbeis and 
thought that even such mailers as tlie scale of colours can be ex¬ 
plained by them, most Greeks had s natural feeling for their neatness 
and clarity. In creating works of an Greek sculptors, painteis, and 
architects seem oflcti to liave Ireeii dominated by a sense of geo- 
mcuical pattern and order. ’‘I'lib w'as, as wc might expect, most ob- 
rious in architecture. If tradition insisted that the design of a temple 
must be simple, the desire for geometrical order dictated Uiai a rect¬ 
angular design should be maintained at ail costs, and that if variation 
was needed, it sltould be secured by the i Delusion or addition of other 
lecungles. Level siters for temples arc not easj- to find in Greece, but 
instead of accommodating their buildings to the terrain, the Greeks 
made tbc terrain suit the buildings by levelling it to take them in their 
full regularity, os if anything else would interfere with their essential 
nature. Even the Propylaea at Athens, which is a secular building 
on a steep slope, makes few concessions to it and asserts its majestic 
and orderly mass over the irregular rock (see Plate 3^). This was in¬ 
deed appropriate to an an which relied for its firat appeal on the use 
of straight lints. If the main plan was oblong, the roof, with its low 
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phcb, meant the commiction at either end of a pediment widt acute 
angles at lU base and an nbitise angle at tiie top. TIic variatioiis on 
dib severe plan were provided by pillars. If once these were no more 
than wooden projiSf tliey soon developed a marked character^ They 
were tubular, tapering, and iiuted pcrpcndicijlaxly, and though they 
did not in (act taper regularly, they were made to look as if they did 
by a Ewelling in the shaft w^hich deceives and satisfies the eye. The 
tiiumpiiant step in their career was when they wxrc promoted from 
being used only in porches to lorming an essential feature of the whole- 
esteriorj as they arc in iJic Parthenon, beUveen die horizontai lines 
of the tbundaiion htlow^ and of die ardiitrave above (sec Plate 3^)* 
This means that a Greek leniplc k equally satisfying if wc look at it 
honzontaUy or vertically. In the first ihc unity of design depends 
on the firm use of straight lines \^'hich plant the building on the land- 
scape and stress their difference from it in dieir severe simplicity; in 
the second case the pillars take the eye upward and give djc impres' 
sion of a mass rising majestically from the earth. Circles and straight 
lines arc brought together with the prcclaion of a problem in geo¬ 
metry^, and, though they are kept distinct, their combination gives a 
unique character lo Greek axchitecture. 

This architecture is functionai in the sense tliat it does just what it 
is required to do. So far from prciending that it h anyihing else than 
it is, a Greek lemple proelaiim Itself from miles a^vay* But ihis does 
not mean that the Greeks eschewed decomtion. They were mdecd 
careful to exclude it from the more strictly functional parts of a 
building, bui they favoured it elscwheren The pediments, the metopes, 
and the mner wall were all made to cany sculpture iti the round or ui 
relief. But the sculpture is not allowed to interfere with the essential 
dominance of lines and ounces. The only compromise is in the capi¬ 
tals of pillars, which, whether Iloric ur Janjc, allow not indeed dc- 
coradon but at least a concession to the alliance of different kinds of 
line in their use of flat cur^^rs or volutes. How important this lidciiiy 
10 line was can be seen from the fc^v cases where it b not ol^sened, 
notably in iht invcntiori of Caiy adds, or female figures, who act as 
pillars to support the pediment of the porch 10 the Siphnian Treasury 
at Delphi and the architrave in Ute shrine of Ercchthcus at Atjiena 
(sec Plate 5). Hoivev'cr admirable they may be in ihcmsolvcs, they 
spoil the abstract purity of die design by introducing an alien and 
discordant element. If mathcrtiaticaJ dtrsigtis and human shapes were 
to be ct>mbined successfully, it was not by such means as ihb. A 
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closer and inort subtle combination was necessmy, ajid was found in 
painting and sculpture. 

In its beginnings Greek painiing, which sundves chieny on vases, 
resembles architecture in being literally geo metrical. The ground is 
covered with parallel lines, squares, kcy«paitems, swastikas, circles, 
and setni-circles. When e. &oo bc rudimentary' figures appear, they* 
have triangiilar bodies and ht happily into tiie abstract patterns 
around them, as on the great vase fiom the Dipylon at Athens, where 
the dead man and his mourners arc all straight lines and sharp 
comers (see Plate 5CW). It was indeed a setmtionat move when the 
Greeks took to dcliiicaiing natural, and especially human, forms, and 
it might seem to indicate a revolution in tiicir outlook But they re¬ 
duced the presentation of human figures 10 an order in which geo- 
tneiry still had a place. Though purely geometrical patterns become 
much rarer from the seventh century onwards, figures are disposed 
with an eye to balance and order. At its simplest this may mean no 
more than a row of vertical figures at regular intervals, like a row of 
gods and goddesses hurrying to some Olympian gathering [sec Plate 
5a), Tins can be varied by cutting the vertical lines by a horizontal, 
either at the top, as when a dead warrior is borne by four men (see 
Plate 5hi the middle, as when Dawn carries the body of Mem* 
HOD (see Piute 53 ^ 1 * Straight lines can be diversified, as in archi¬ 
tecture, by circlca, as on a plate rroin Rhodes, where the two round 
shields of warriors balance each otller in the middle and their erect 
forms provide a vertical balance outside (see Plate 50A). Circular 
plates inspired a happy use of circular or concentric designs, as tvhen 
Dionysus, sailing in a ship, is surrounded by fish (sec Plates 51^, 536), 
or Aphrodite rides on a swan (see Plate 6ia)* Such fundamental 
patterns could vary from extreme rimpllclty to a complicated balance 
of triangles and circles, but in nearly all Greek painting tve can dis¬ 
cern under the lively forms of men or animals a geometrical skeleton 
through ti'hich the design acquires a special neatness and balance 
and satisfies the Greek desire for an intelligible, dominating order. 

TIjis sense of order owed much to a sense of space. Just as the 
figures of geometry exist isolated in space and reveal their shapes in 
the absence of competition, so Greek design oflcn isolates figures of 
men or animals against an empty background and fixes our un¬ 
divided attention on them in their completeness. This may have been 
stimulated by the Greek landscape, in which natural features, like 
mountains and islands, stand alone in clear outline against ihc sky 
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and can be seen in full conlour and perspective. The phirskal con* 
Bguradoft of Greece tends to Isolate tJic mam elements in their in- 
dividualiiy ofsliapc and height^ and mi eye trained on Uiem would 
naturally seek to do something similar in art. Just as a lack of open 
vistas in lands thick with tangled vegetation may account for the 
crowded ch^acter of Mayan or Khmer sculpture^ which reflects the 
forest or the jungle in its pullulating pressure, so conversely in Greece 
open spaces and diRcrenccs of elevation promote a desire to set an 
object against an empty backgnjund. Greek coins, which display 
local gods or emblems, not only aim at depth by the use of full relief 
but place their subjects neatly in a circular frame with a sKparating 
space between them and it, and this gives its owu distinction to 
Pegasus or an ear of corn or an octopus or a sepia or a Crab (see 
Plate bf c, ft i). So too gems naturally wish to make the most of 
what is engraved on them and use space to fi.v our gaze on a goose or a 
heron tn tlic air or a dolphin in the sea (see Plates 45^, 47^, J)* Though 
vases sometimes reflect large^alc painting in depicting cnmplejt or 
crowded scenes, at other tiiins they give a special emphasis to a theme 
b>' setting it against an empty background, as when Heracles, carry¬ 
ing off the Delphic tripod, strides majcsrically alone in lull possession 
ofh (see Plate 57), or a maiden, pbying the lyrc^ sits happily by her¬ 
self (see Plate 633). The design is concentrated m the single figure^ 
and the surrounding cmpimeas stresses its IndividualU>'. It needs 
nothing to complete it and lives splciididly in its owti right. 

The Greek landscape also disposes its features in natural patterns 
in relation io one another* Mountaim arc separated by valleys or die 
sea; promontories balance one another before hays or inlets, but the 
sky and die sea keep them apart and allow to each its own character. 
Space provides the means by which a complex scheme is held to¬ 
gether, and from this artists learned the value of space in their own 
designs. They saw xh^i psoii had no iciTorss^> long as they made 
a nice use of empt)' intervals between iheir different figures. This was 
particularly tiattiral and appropriate for ligurcs out of doors. So 
much of Greek life w'as piisied in the open^ and $0 many subjects, 
whether lieroic or alhlclic, imply room for movement that artists 
could not Ihil to lake notice of it and turn it to their own ends. Even 
early in the sixth centuryv when sculpture was stili experimenting 
with new designs, and there was a tcDdcncy to crow'd the allotted 
gfxnund with ligurcs, the Siplmian fric^r uses empty interv^als to sug¬ 
gest the passage to and fro across a bus;- battlebdd (sec Plates 34 ' 3 H 
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md when cls^ical ari brought a greater freedom and economy, space 
was exploited more dramatically and more ingcniouslVi When on a 
vase a young man holds uvo horsi^ (see Plate die intervaU be- 
meen them suggest that they arc ui a and tiiis mokes die figttres 
complete and separate and yet subordinate to a sir^lc design, ^Vhea 
young men jump over a Slick (see Plate the isolation of thdr 
bodies both marts the various stages of their sport and stresses that 
they are all concerned with the same thing. When this technique is 
applied to marble reliefr, it creates many openings for a happy 
balance, as on a statue-base from Athens young men play ball (see 
Plate igij* Each of them has his oism part to play, and is difTerenti- 
ated by the pose of his head and anns and legs, but tliey are oil 
brought togcUicr by a rhythm which makes full use of the inicrvab 
bemcen them. In this the organizing mind of the sculptor is well 
aware of the fonnal patterns to be united in a single design which 
holds and transcends them. Anatomy and geometry are fused into 
onCp and each does something for the other. 

The Greeks probed tJiJs question and tried to clarify it by looking 
for mathematical proportions, tvhich governed visual works of art. 
d'hough their answers are not final, they throw light on Greek 
aesthetic theories. Writing about arc in the third cenEury ai> the 
philosopher Plotinus say's: 'Tlie general opiiuon, I may say, is that it 
is the Interrelation of parts with one another, and with the whole, u>- 
gethcr with the additional element of good colour, which constitutes 
beauty as perceived by Lhe eye; in other words, that beauty in vtdble 
things, as in cvetythitig else, consbts of symmetry and proportion/ " 
This theory' goes back, probably through Plato, to at least the middle 
of the filth century. Tlie importanee of pmportiDn is clearest in archi¬ 
tecture, where buildings like the Parthenon or the iempic of Apollo 
at Bossar stem to 1>c based on the 'golden section^ that is the division 
of a line in extreme and mean ratio. This means not that architects 
worked a prim from a preconceived theory^ but that thev^ deduced 
conclusions from practice and applied them as rules. In architecture 
this is easy enough i but it is more remarkable that something of die 
same Idiid was applied to sculpture. Wbeji Folyclitua ivroie fUs 
manual, 77 ^^ he ssidi ‘Beauty coniisls in the proportiaa not of 
the elements but of the parts, that h to say, of finger to finger^ and of 
all the fingens lo the palm, and of tltese to the forearnip and of the 
(oreonn to the upper arm, and of all parts to each other.* “ Thougti 
Polyclitus dcM3 notp in his surviving words, say what proportion is re- 
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quired, and thougb tlit lack of any authentic works by him prevents 
us from teatmg wliat he meam from his own practice, it is dear that 
he attached importance to liis view* that beauty lies in proportion. It 
was no great step to exalt this to metaphysics and to claim, as Platti 
did, that the universe itself is built on geometrical proporrions,* Such 
a notion would help to explain what is otherwise inexplicable in an 
and relate it 10 the scheme of things. But though this notion endured, 
and though, proportion was always important in Greek art, it docs 
not explain everything. Beyond it lies the appeal of the actual w'orks 
both in detail and as w’holcs, and this eludes any explanation by 
proportion alone. 

The Greeks felt this, and that is why perhaps they maintained (o a 
late dale an early, almost animistic idea that statues are in some sense 
alive. Myth sanctified this in stories that Hepliaestus and Dae¬ 
dalus ” rnade Images which moved of their own accord, and this 
embodies the belief that the image, for instance, on a man’s tomb 
was somchotv the man himself. That is why inscriptions not uncom¬ 
monly make the image speak in the first person. To simple people 
this may well have meant something; for it liad analogies in siaiues 
of the gods which were tliought to incarnate their living presences, 
and It was supported by the feeling that an image of a dead man must 
be more than a mere piece of stone or metal. Yet most men would 
find it hard to believe that a statue or a picture was really alive in the 
same sense as the man wbom it reptescnled, Democrilua tvent to the 
point wiijcn he said that ‘images arc a bright spectacle in their cloth¬ 
ing but heartless',’* and wlien Aeschylus tells of the stricken solitude 
of Mcnelaus when he is abandoned by Helen, he knows that statues 
.arc a poor subsUmte for the living beauty: 

The grace of shapely statHd 
Is hateful to her husband, 

.\nd in the e>'cs' starvation 
All love drifts away.** 

Socrates applied a similar criticism to painting, when he coinphuiicd 
that it was unable to take part in that art of con'i'crsaiiou to which he 
gave his life: ‘Its ofispring stand like living things, but if you ask them 
a question, they are wonderfully and completely silent,' ’* The old 
view broke dotrn because it failed to satisfy the aiTections, and its 
friilurc prompted a revival of the view that art is after all oo more 
tlmn an imitation of reality, and this received a new meaning as art 
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became more naturalisdc. Tliai i: did not answer every quesdon is 
clear from die painter Parrhasiiis, who, on being a^ked by Scicrates if 
he could paint an imitation of the soul| replied ^ "How can it imi' 
rated, since it has neirher shape nor colour . ., and is not visihk at 
all?^ His point is that Imitadon is not enough and that a man’s ^ul 
or personality can be suggested only thmugh die my in which his 
features sue represented* Yet the notion that art is irnitadon had 
enough truth to win adherents, and it is signiiicant that Aristotle 
adopted it when, in describing tragedy, he argued from an atiaJogy 
in the ^isual arts: ^Though the objects themselves may be painful to 
sce^ we delight to look at the most realistic represent ado ns of them, 
the [brma of the lowtrst animals, for instance^ and of dead bodies/ 
There is truth in this, but it is not the whole truth, and we begin to 
sec it5 hmitadons when Aristodc goes on to say that our pleasure in 
art consists of recogiii^hig that a picture is of such-and-such a person. 
This ttiay be a legitimate pleasure, hut it is not the only or the chief 
pleasure which art has to give. Nor w ould moat Greek sculptors and 
painters have agreed uitb him. Despite all their dcslre^ to represent a 
subject Ikithfblly, they sciughl always something beyond mere imita¬ 
tion of rhe transitory self. 

Ttiis approach not only protidcd Greek art with the limits io wliich 
it worked and kept it from being purely geometrical, but also provided 
it with an aim, "This aim was lo present its subjects in their essential 
nature, in ihcir timeless essence. If u fell short of reality by being un¬ 
able lo make them speak or $\lt sdTcction, at least it transcended the 
transitory w^orld of seniauons by catdiLng something permanent and 
essential. If its works were not ahve, at least rhry suggested a life more 
real than that of mortal rnen^ and if they were heartless, that w^as be-^ 
cause even the affec tions can be transcended in something larger and 
wider than thrmsdvea* Tire Greeks delighted in works of art, but saw 
lu them not so much an extension of the living scene for its ow n sake as 
a connexion betw een it and something else. It appealed to thdr de¬ 
sire to find an abiding reality- beliind tlie gifts of the senses. This 
reality was not separate from Sts appearances, but could itself be 
knovm only in and through them and gave to them their special 
character and power. Artists ^ught lo catch and express the essential 
nature of a subject, wlictherdk'inc or human, high or humble, tragic 
orconvivioh heroic or salacious, because they felt that the conviedon 
of Ehr beautiful which come to them in inexplicable and inspiring 
visitattens was derived iiom u higher order of being and must he 
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created vdth a full awarcam of its haunting sind possessing presence. 
For this reason they prescnicd in a special way what they saw^, strip¬ 
ping iL of its trivial or confusing accessories and concentratmg on its 
inner strength and central beingi wliich Itseir beJonged to die central 
being ol' tilings. If the Greeks saw' th dr gods in the gbnhcd likeness 
of menj it wa5 a trihute to those qualities by w hich die gcxls could be 
known and understood, and^ conversely, when ihrj' tried to see men 
in their most abiding and most characteristic quail tieSj it svas a tri¬ 
bute to their kinship W'tlh the unchanging gods, it was this sense of a 
connexion between the seen and the unseen ^ between the aeddentai 
and tfic csscnrialj between the transitory and the permanent, wluch 
provided Greek art with a gniding ideal and a welcome discipline 
and ennobled it with an exalted detachment and a consistent, self- 
contained harrt>ony. 

This outlook made Greek an what it is and accounts alike for its 
special qualities and for its lack of much that we like and admire in 
the art of other peoples. In its archaic and classical periods its moat 
marked characteristic is that, though it is always concerned with the 
search for beauty^ it mates this Outiiliar and at home in its presenta¬ 
tion of it* There U nothing filien or violent cr unapproachable ia its 
visions of gods and heroes- They sire related lo the known world and, 
even if they arc nobler than anything in it, they have somehow a 
place in it and seem to belong to it* So far irotn makirig us feel that 
ihere is a gap between things as wc set them and as tiiey really arc, 
Greek art insists that they arc one, tliat each sircsses the nature of the 
other in a single unity^ w'hich reflects a complete and single world. 
To make its creations fit into the common scene, it takes endless pains 
to make them real in Lhcir own way^ Nothing must be shirked or 
skimped. The folds of tlic dress of the Delphic charioteer may not be 
visible inside his chariot, but they must none the less be modelled 
with a full and faithful sense of their qualiTy; the figures on the pedi¬ 
ments of the Parthenon are seen only from one side and from some 
distance below, but they too must he shaped Tully and carefuUy in die 
round* To the eye it is shape that counts far more than anything ebe, 
and every shape, vvhether in main design or in small detail, must liavc 
its Qsvn character and its owm significance. To make concessions to 
realism» in the sense of depicting dungs fbr their mare obviom but 
not more essenllal quaJides^ may mean chat the sense of shape is lost 
or qioikd, that our attention is draivii to some petty triviality instead 
of to what really maticts in the pose of a limb or the muscle of a body p 
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In thtir later days the Greeks aHetnptcd a dramatic realistnT, but in 
such ^vurks as ihr Fnmesc BiiH or the Laoecson^ wc miss the harmnuy 
v^iuch belonga to earlier work just because it makes each pan speak 
for itself without claiming any tiling al the expense of the resL The 
later realism U far removed from ihe air of reality which wc fmd in 
classical ani h b more sensationalj mote violent* more unrestrained. 
And just for this reason it misses the majesty and the balance which 
come from nol trying U> say too much but allowing ihc design to sug¬ 
gest an infmitudi! of possibiiiiics through the hints wiiich i[ gives of 
them-Just as Greek poetry achieves some of its most impressive re¬ 
sults by saying almost the least that can be said on a subject^ so Greek 
painting and sculpture practise a simiLir economy and res train tj and 
seem to go out of their way to prevent us from being troubled by hav¬ 
ing to ah^rb more ihan we can with ease and comfort. If the real 
reason for this was a desire to depict living beingis in their css^tial 
nature^ its result was an art which can appeal to almost everyone in 
its simpllcily and candour. Indeed^ Jiisi because the Greeks saw 
things in this \va)v they achieved a style which is^ in the best sense of 
the word* grand* in that it makes no concessions to vodgiar sensation 
and concentrates on purity oflinc and Significance of shape. 

Uhe Greeks were not a nation of artists* still Jess of aestlietcs* and 
the reason for this was largely that the arts played so large and so 
accepted a part in their lives that they did not feel any call to apolo¬ 
gize for them or to take up a defensive pogition about them. If the 
artist was a craftsmun* hr was abo a cidzEui* who took lib part in 
civdc life and carried out hb national tasks. He put into his art hb own 
vbion of tiiinp, but he shaped thk, uncoasciouily and instinctively^ 
by living among other men whose ideas and tastes he shared and 
whose support encouraged him in lib work. His aim was not so much 
to show hb origmality and dlScrcnce from other artists as to dbplay 
his skill in doing die kind of thing that they did but he hoped to do 
better. He was bound by many conventjonsp by religious propriety, 
by social mannei^* by arustlc rides of balant c and proportion. Yet in 
thf^e he found not a handicap but a help. Since he knew so well with¬ 
in whal limits he had to work and was not troubled by having to 
evolve too many new expedients* he had time to perfect hb own 
technique aisd to make tlie most of hb given task. The rapid develop¬ 
ment of Greek art mint of course have owed much to the originality 
oftB urtisls* but there b no reason to think that they sought to be very 
original. Their advance was rather a matter of solving problems as 
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MarltJi!: kfiiiTvn fnun Siiniuni^ tiarh' 
filh crnTury acr. Lati^rr ttiaij liftf aissif. 
Xnlhmt Mtimm, 







Xlarhtf from 

Strcontl qusinrr uf the f>ih 
century otL Larger tban Hfe 
size, Athens^ 






8 . Marhk sphinx oii top (if s .Xaitun work Abf»nt 375-560 111:. Dflphi .Xtmtum. 





^ Miirblr man cam mi^ a calL "M(scop!]r>rof\ dfrdicatftl by fRhlonbo^ 
on the Mifl-fith cf;ntury’ lie. Life Acr&pdh Muioim^ Alfurm^ 



in. Mftrlitr Icrraitr Hsurt, 'Am)]Kii!i» G 7 f>\ witli Jraew *4' cukiuring on 
the tiair and THirtl qtiarwf uf thr *}ih (;cntitr> &c:, Lifr iiac. 

AtKpullf 




J li. Lrnic^tont! thrtNJ^htMlicci ^Tricorprtr*^ from tlic H.^ht-hLi[id piirt 
i>r the pediment of tlte temple oit the AtropoJis. Middle <^r die 6tli 
century' mu* Larger than life* Sfu^eutTi, 



\ U if- Marlilr bead ^fClitr^on, Early filh cnittm' nt^n *Unyff*^ii$ iVhf.frtrmp -tl/rrwi'- 




fl. Rr£!iiiiii!|T lion^ in limc^tunc, fruin F(?riich^jra ncjr CnrinthH Tjic 
€?ye-tiWMh afc renm-cd, Middlr ijf tJir ^iih ct-nlyr^' ml, Lifr stzr* 
jVy CitpfffhdpR. 



12. b. tiToiiciiini^ dngj, ^^riabtid marble, 5 kxotid lialf f>r thr tjih iciiUiiy 
PCL LiJr si^e, Mrnnimj Alhrm. 












iji Miirblr smtur, *thi? CrULan boy\ Early ^xh ccndirii' bc* Life 
Acivpiiiis Aih^m^ 



1 ^. Marble female tiKurc, ■AerripoUs (5eti\ Early jdi cemuri- ttci. Ufrsi*r, ^ Uropotis Mmium, Alin,. 
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Iblimd lxly^ ^fit) nt, Mfi>p*\{it Alh^t, 





i 6. 13 . Jioncis. Alxiut 570- ^40 hc, Lifr aizc. Cnrfu, 



itV. fi. Tiuit^iunr Uoti™. 
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17- Bmiizr mtiLc nf Zetis (Cir t^HEduhi rniiu ibv tra ufT Ai-triiiiaii^n. Thr 
ctca and dip iJiundrrlKilt 111 thr riijh! hnnd are Alxjiii 470^ 

4tki UC, Liirger tlijui life si*c^ 











Bnmatif charioictr* pnrt chiirjfji' 
group fnr tJir myal Syracusan 

hntwr or UtiiMunciirs, About 470 BU* 

IJTr siitr- Mfthi Musfum^ 









rg. ffl* rcU^r, rin ;i stsuiic-bpir, (^^ylPlUl(^ riirn ^vSili a cat and do^. 

AJxnii 51&-500 flc. Aai'itfJTfl/ 



ig, ft, Vijtinji inrii pb)TJjy ai ball^un antatlirr ^idr <if ihc samc-iiatuL^-ba^e, 



Uji \rarblr rrlirft on a ^tnine^baset of ymmjij men playins at hficltry. 
About 5(0-500 itn, V'ari4?rT4T/ jV/jMTMffi, .’IfAmj* 














21 p. n. t'mm, nr hcin^ rtippctj Intsij llu* Xhv. iiKirhk 

\y:n-k cjJ ilic ■I*iHE<PV“3<ii Tfiiroiir’. ,Sn:sltan ar sotJih tialiatu A!>fUU 470 oci. 
r\ftis^ Vazmtitk, 
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Miuhlcf relicrofOrph-CHs^ Eurydicc niid Hcrmcs. A hit copy 'jT u. w<Hk 
ijl’ilie late f^tli c^iJtiirv nc* Mmfi> 


'itK h. Hluc-vclnfd marhlr TcUfl' of a lion iittafking a Abmii 

4^n iJC. Lfn/rx/t 









■Ji. UiiifiMwii' mI niitin^ off ihft head of from 

I*rniplr C fl« Sfliiiiis. Ahnit 550 5^(1 nc, Mitutim. 














r*ljnriunir ul' Htrarlr$ jtncl ihr Cf^-rnijn^i^ Umn Tnnplr C »i 

Srtirui!v, AfcHHil 5f><»-54n Mfumm. 











■*4- Marble inrlopr fmit. llir irnip\r of at Olvnipfa. Hcmclps suppom 
the %ky while Aihme hd[» him and Allas brines him ihe Mdcji apple* 
AIhiuL 4611 Olmpta Afmmm. 











f-'JI 









aj, Marbio nrHrraclr^^iibduiri4 ihr Cmati BiidL fmiii iht" knnplr 

orZfrii^ at Ok-tTjpi^i. Ahoiii 4.6<» Pdwi* 
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27 ^ Miirblr Goiison from tlic |X^diin^at ijf (}ir Itmplc uV Ariemi:!i lit Corfu 
[CottS'faL Lurqrr ihsttt lift? Eaily bih €’i!:ivtujy BtL 


OPi-ostTE: 

sfi. 4. Bi telit-f, un ii tripud, urBrllirmpliim im Pc^AstjSi rhird qiiarirr 
of the lit 1 1 cmlury'H Jatftrs Ltrb CaUr^iiAH in th Ghfntthrk^ MMuttUL 

Uniesilone metope uf Aricniia killiui; Acta^'i^Ut ftumi Truipie E at 
Selinii^- Second cpuirU'i* of the ^th century BC, F^imo Mmtnm. 












3 ft. Mnriile figuir ol:‘ Aiht:Rr kiUinif ii Riant, froni Utp pfldimcRt of ihr 
Hc-katompccbift at Athcm. tllh ccjttun' bc. Ijriger than ttfr jiac- 
.■Un^pf^tii Muinint, Alfitiu. 




jg. WVmiaii %rriiggUrig whh a Criitiiur, from (he? pr^irnmi csf lUe 
ii7ni|]lr af Zeu^ at Olympb* AImviu \\k} L^rjui^r tliuii Jifr jbe. 








:ja. ftp Marbk lecnmlM'ni warrior (rcsiorcdj (roui cast pediment fifths 
temple of Aihcne Aphaia on Ao^ina* Early 5th eeiitiirjr b t;. life size. 
Gfypfitksk* Munkh. 


:^o. L tVone U^phh, from ttie wei^t pedimetu of tlie temple iff Zctis fit 
Olympia, Wx^in 4rk> uil Lai j^rr thau life size, Ofymfiid 










xMurbk A|KFlk>, cfintiral from ihr urst pc^dLmifnl of ihp itfmpir 

of Zeus jt Olyjnpiit. About 4B0 lujr^^’r iluin life «izr, 

Afusram. 











;J- ^ ‘iii' ti'Ui'draivitigi tifthe [^4nh^?f]4'ln riijidr bv fl ricmiiih pointer,'ClilTCy*. 

in tfi7.| Ai>, lwlWt‘ thr cxpltiskigi n(' 1687. The iwo upper drawings an? 
ol ihr wrsi pedimrnT and slinvv ttic of Athene and p/jsidon; 

the Iw» hmer itrr of ttie ea*t pctlimrnt and show tlie Ijirih tif Athene. 
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B - - 4^ • a 


^'‘' iJr^F 


r- ‘*1^^ 


^ '{, 1 + <pf the badlir of rjcifln ancK GiiuiL^^ ri'^jiij t(te Sipitiiiiin 

1 frLi?isirv :it Delphi. Middle ul Utc GiU mitur;.- iic Smiillrr thuiii 
lil'r Ih fpki Muji-um. 


















36. S(?att‘d ifotis. an a marble JWejir from the PartUmoii at Ailiejt>, 
43a itCi fit original pcnitioii. 


oppoitiTt! 

37, «, Vamig men on lioi^rlMck. uu » timrUle frie-ic I'rtim iJw Parthenon 
jtl Athnu. |-}7~I!i!* •‘‘J- !>' ongitiiil 

h, Wairri-carfiefs, from ilie same. In ortgtiial p<Mtitjnn« 






























39. Marlilr gravr-iioiir -A'a kvurriur, Eail> Lsiiturv Jic- yatkml Mitsriini, Altteiif. 


<1 I^I^OSiTE: 

Uj)ta. Marbir grav-e-^ttjiir rif Adiriim. hy Ai wU?dcs. About 510 b ilIh .V W/iwiflf Atmmm, Aihcm. 
Miiiljlr grnvr-iuinv of u ^ iUiall «5irU Aiwiii hcp 




rftp Marble of an lild innn hand- 

in,i( a cicada xa> a by Abtcnof,^ (rtkiti 

Oi chonieiiu^, ILuW cj^nuin' tti:, .VtUlirHoI 

Ik Mitrlilrgiavc-sione offl ^irl pigeons. 
AboiiV 4ikf Xdtiofmi AtAtifi. 
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+1. Marble grHve-sione of Hegeso. Second half the 5th ceiiiuir nc. 

Ahtsaim, dlkfttj. 











42 . Bufitwr MalticUr tifa Alifiiil 4 B ^'-470 "c. Mtlrofiotim Mustum^Xtw IVr/Jt. 


ripi>i>9»tT|fL; 

|;i. ft. Bi(ni/c iiaitiptu? of a fallitig dti it> (iTre^lcgs, fmni tJodona. 

flaifv ^th ccntuty Hta Mtueiim, ftnfin, 

f>. Si4iuirit<r rtf n ijont rcsiin^. tirlv 5t!i wniuiy ina British AtHinm, 
IrffntktL 

Burner iif ii ^fult ^londlnir. Aboui 46u-43o na A/iiwttw 0/ 

Fint JtfSf, UmUm. 








€ 





BAHt'fCr lilsiUkritc A drrr, fmm Syl>nrTs. Ljuc ^tK ccnutry bc, 

Parij, 







45- Brwxize Hi^Lirinr cjf A umn arid tk renlaut- About 3ih c^?ntur\' Jic. 
Afrtr^paHliin Musfum^. Aki!' Turk. 



45p h. Flying Jirnsit, im ii c‘h;ilti^dntiy grni, cjii vtrd liy DtXiifflernus wf Chii^. 
Enlarged. Srcond Italf <if ihd 51 li cm inn HCp //cnwiVrttffp 






Jib. d. iVrr hro\^3iii!; uiid on wrris. I.itr crnturv 

ai:, aa-,i ijiin k,i„{ appmx, iwirr .ifHiid sJjcl, A/«v,nw 9/I'inr Artf, 


ft. lUit fiiimluK, f)Ti j| rlialcrdoiiy Kciit, Earlv ^th crmttrv BC* J7 min 
Jimc fivTtr iiciual siae.* AW 
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47. 4 . Phiii^Ln^ bull, cm □ chnlrrilorr^- Abuul 4 i4;j itt:, 2-3 mni lunj^ 

[Otic half larRiT thau sicruiif si 3 !r^ Atusfum <i/fim' Aris, liifsWfL 

ifn Flying g<iK»w, an iii* citiysc gfin, Sercjiid half (>f ilir jHi cctilitrv- jto* 
Approx, Hnih'fi 

Ui>l^ stTat<iiuij;p ixlduM^lJ, oft a cxiEiielian ALkvui 475-4^^0 mc. 

12 nitn lunif Approx, twice annul nwc;. &/Fw Atti^ 

di l>klphin, on chaf(!a:lDrry Kairor ilsr =iib cctuury' ac, 

311 inm lonj; (slightly ciiikirgctli. Aluicam tifFim 








48. a, Ptigasus oo a cuiu of Curinth- 6tJi cenlury na Actual sett. 
iV/ujrffWT LQiu!<>n* 

Oempus on a croin af Ercinn, Alniut 511-4^0 BC, Actual sizc^ 
ZiOa^f^n. 

Cirab on a coin nl Acragas, Second quiutcr of the 5th centuf\' bc, 
AciuoL alzc- Hrituh Londan, 

d, X^TnphH hrad^ f lirmimdcd by on a coin ofSyractsse, Soonafier 
4<8o nCf Aciuul Sritish Ijjfttdm* 



4O. Sepia on afom of KoresLi, Ceos. End of tlir Gtli ceiUury Actual 

size, iirifhh Afuwmh Lmd&n. 

/. Marsh tortoisr on a coin ofAegina. About 404-^375 h c. Actual size. 

British iWiucwm, Londm-, 



48* ij- lAjtsidon with iridctit on n ctiin urPosidonia. Actual she, Gthcentun^ 
itn. ^TTfwA Lomimi. 

tf, Pull on a coin of'Sybaris. f^h iTnlufT. bcl. Actual size. Britkti 
t^Tjdfm^ 

f. Ear of corn on a mm i5pf MrOspiniEiiiii, Atmul 500 bc. Actual she, 
Brithh Litmim- 





4C|h cfHtcrj', pmibty *jf Prl<*[)i>iiiiMiari ciilKin. b$h ixiuuiy lic. An V'lx^ Fryiicr, 














n. Huie'ral sccnr Km a Lut^t CccimL'tnL ^iiipliEjra. ^eIi fltli Cftitun. ec, _Via^xy/iii^ .>/toiryw^ 



~iih I*. Uarri^kni fiiihliiit rivci -i Jt*ad hin\)\ u Rliuilijin |ilrtl!i . 
7ih t‘t^ritur\ 1=-., ihiitth Masrnm, Ijm/tun* 
































51* It* S<ildirnt c:irn,ing 0 . dcud Lxidy^ iin a Lacuiiiaft pliits, Tlitril r|itiiTic;i 
i)f thr liih licniury bC, SiMdichfi 



31. h. Fisb, on a l^jctfcitkis imw]. Line jth Ltniiiry bt, 





^3, Pri^iii ^ind Hri tnc^ IcA^diiig Hem, Aibftitp and Aphjrfhdite to Parisi f>n 
a Pimiic ^nnjihfvni. Sea-ntl half of the tldi centun- aq. Ghmthak. 
-VftiffrVA, 














53- Biird-n«trr m a tree* tnl m Aitit-lonit ImwL Early ftth cellhm^ 

Pm$, 



33. Diony^u^ ixi ^ ihipp tm cup by Exrkid:;. Third r|ti^tr(rr of die Bib 
ccniurs- ac- Mastum^ Btrhn. 





54^ Voims ni«i liurniijii; tflft l;nt-pla>Tr, iin an waphon* by Uic Andoddes Painier. 
Latr fith reimtry ac. Purls. 








d. Miin htinfics, an cup by Epirtelm. End of dicr tjtbccfitury 

RC, Sinaflh'hfi iMin. 


55. b. Viiung fTiiin un a hoinr, nn an Atiir bluck-Bgiire Late Gt!i i:cniLir\' oc. BTiiLtk 

London. 












5ti. fl. SjTnpastaw, un a njp b> Epirectut;. End tif ihc fiih tcnlury uc, 
Jiritlsh Aluwiiint Lmtdajt, 



Sfi. A, Voiing mrn jumping, on » tup by (lit P 3 iUiiiiL« l^amicr. Early 5th ftnitiry uc* 

//jorfMf t,/ Fitv Arif, BkIuk, 








57- Ht:rrtcJcs cam’tng n\T Uic l>f Iphk tripod, on an ainiplioni by tJic BtTliii Paltitf^r, 
Early rcntury Afuseum qftJu W'Ur^bur^, 























^Xrlciiiks killing Acisit^m, nn u cratei by the P:iii PainicT, About 47flFc, 
A ftfjFim? 4^ Ftnr Ari:ft 


oppijst 111: 

38. fi. \'i;miii^ mim und girb on a. bcK^vl by ihc Brygns Pamifir, Al>om 500 
BC- qf the (jnhmUVf Wiirzhur^^ 

h- Dtiwii iTarr^ing the dead Wrdy nf McrtirintJ^ on a ctip tiy Dnris, 
Katly jth century »c:* Lnutfr^ Ptmf^ 












6f i. Urracl^ und Busirb, on A crater hy die Pnii Paiiiurr. Abuui 470 n c, 

Aatitffiiif .Uuif/LT/rt, JfJfcfiHj, 

















Tn. <t- Aplnm!iir riding on a. OJi ^ cup by thr Plstoxcn^is Piimlrr- 

Aljoiu 4 !>o flc:* Mriiijh Mntitifti, Ij&mhu, 


til. h. Acliillei killing FfmihrMlira^ tin n cup by thr Pcjiiht'HjfrPt Paiiitcir, 

Giypifthfk, 








* ft 
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•>3. tf. Girl pickinif apples, on in Attic wti]ic>^ri>uiitl cup, by the 
Soladnt Painter, Alri^ut 4110 Ptc, ffritM MtOYtm, Inn/tvn. 



EmI of the ;j(h cettiUTy nc. Adriana/ A/tur»m, JiAf tif, 






63. u. A1didt:ii a Iv'tc, cjti an Altir 

Uhihfit^ JjAtr 5th cjdjMiiry hc. 


113. L Bo>' With a lay oirt, on .in Attic 
Ukjihifs, Late ^til crnluri’ BQ^ 

Xtrfropolifm Srir iWi. 


















64* Warrkir ^caird ai a wirh & jiian and 
wiinum* mt jin Attk Ukphns. Ivrid itX lUt ^tlj 

C4*i3iUr^ Jifs^ .Vtttirjnid Mmmnt 
h. DtLaH. 
















Tltt PtAS^lC VISION 

they suggested themacJvcs and of trying to do a Uitk better what 
others had done before diem. In this they were sustained by a public 
which both knew about art and knew wbat it Uked. That b why in 
its great Greek art is essentially national and strikes us less as the 
revelation ofindividuai personalides than as the expression of a whole 
society and a whole dvi Libation ^ 

In their love of art the Greeks were conscious that they must not 
set too high a value on it or ask from it more dsan it had to give. It 
tvas indeed a ineans of ddeadng dme, of keeping memories idivc, of 
sustaining glory after deaths but even if it did ai! these things^ it could 
not do them for ever and was not beyond die reach of chance and 
change. There were moments when belief in it rtiight encourage high 
hopes of its pov^xrs, as when Ctcobulus of Rhodes^ who was reckoned 
M one of the Seven Sages, wrote an epitaph on Midas: 

A bmn^c maiden ain I, and 1 lie on the uynib of Mida^. 

So long 115 water flov-^Ts and tail trees flouriah* 

And die sun rises and shines^ and the bright mooiii 
And rivers tlow, and the sea swells high;^ 

Here in this place I aliaJl remain on this much- wept lomb 
And tell to passers-hy tliat Midaa is buried 

To uA tills might seem to Tnnike claims no more exorbitant Lhan many 
artists and poets niiUte for their own and the boast is foimded on 
a natural trust that a monument will indeed defeat the years. Bui 
even this met with dhsapproval. Simonides knew die lines and crid- 
cked them sharply: 

Who that trusts in bis wits would prabe 
CleobuJu5;r who dwdt in Lindos, 

When agaimi the everlasting riven and the flowers of the spring. 
The flame uf the es^rth and of the golden moan* 

And the eddies of the sea, 

He set the might of a gravc^one? 

For a!! things are Jess than thr gods. 

And a stone even mortal hands can smash. 

The man who thought dils was a fool.^* 

The mDnumentsof men had iadecd their ow'u beamy arid glory ; they 
were often tributes to the gods and to men like the gods. But bey ond 
that it was unwise to go. Art had its proper place in lifc^ which was 
honourable enough^ but there was no call to claitn too much for it or 
to pretend dial it did not suffer from the limitations set on all tilings 
made by men. 



THE oh-eec expehience 

1‘bt comparaUvcly mtxloit cJaiitts v hich Uitf Greeks made ibr the 
place of art in iife empliusue die disturbing paradox of PJato's views 
on the subject. He was not opposed eiiiicr to pamiing or lo potirj' as 
such, but he Utought that a large part of both was pemidously mis¬ 
guided, and be wished greatly to restrict their scope. He accepted the 
view that an was essendaUy imitation, and he argued dial, since it 
i^tated pardcular things whXcli are tliemieives iitiiiadoii of ideal 
iorms, It w as at a durd remove From the truth. This doctrine i$ tdl tlie 
mare remarkable because Plato was acutely sensitive to the appeal of 
^e arts and w;is in his own craft of words an incompambie artist, it 
ifl not enough to say that what he condemned was the represema- 
tiiinal and realistic art of his day, since it is dear that he passed an 
equaily damning verdict on the art oF the fifUi century, and his rea¬ 
sons were deeper than any distaste for cumml fashion. He was pas¬ 
sionately concern^ with discovering the Fundamental truth about 
reahty. and he believed that reality was to be found In an ideal order 
which only the intellect could grasp. He was also moved by die con- 
viaion dial much art brought discredit on the gods by telling stories 
about them which he could not believe in be true. Both mtclIeciualJv 
and morally he was stirred to demand rigid restrictions on the con- 
tent of the arts because only by such means could he fit them into ihc 
order which hr wished to impose on society. Yet despite the eloquence 
and the sincerity of his arguments, he was wrong on both points. 
Artists and sculptors were no less concerned than fae was to find an 
Ideal order behind appeacances and to make it known to men, but 
dicy believed dial tins order revealed itself not so much to the dii- 
paasinnute intellect as to ihc whole sentient self. Nor was tliclr pur¬ 
pose less serious than his. Tlie difl'erence was that their view of liie 
gods w-as less exclusively ethical and that they sought to make men 
^iier m a wide sense, not by inculcating some specific morality, but 
by excning an milucnce which would make them more aware of great 
issues and more able to respond (o their challenges. In painting and 
sc^pture^ as in poetry, the Greeks s;iw ihm dmre arc oUier and man- 
cJlcclive mstruments than argument ajid precept to awake awe and 
wcmdtr before the beauty of the world. 
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CHAFTER 9 


THE PLACE OF REASON 


In their urchaic period the Greeks expressed diflr mmt significant 
specuJatlotis in poeiryv even this reinforced by sculp¬ 
ture and painting, ibcir outlook was sdll largely shaped their 
poedcat education and the principles w hicii it implied* Even if die 
traditional myitis left much uiiexplained, and CTen contraxlitted each 
other on importaot niattei^^ they provided an approach to ex peri* 
ence^ a way of thitiking in concicte images^ which satisfied a people 
tvJio had no reason to doubt that the gods w^ere at work evcrywlicre 
and iliat a knowledge of diem explained most phenomena, both 
physical and mentaL But by the beginning oft he sixth century a new 
spirit had been bom, which grew and matured until it touched many 
branches of inquiry. TJiis vv^as a d<ajrc to undei^iand tilings mure 
exacdy’i to pcneiratc the mystery which enveloped diem, to explain 
them in raijonaj language, and lo find principles and rules in nature 
rather titan the inexplicable wdiims tvliich ntyUt ascribed to die godx, 
Such a movement was perhaps inevitabk in a people so inicUigcot as 
the Greeks, but it was stimulated by social and poUlical changes. It 
began In fonia, and its first exponent was Thales of Miletus. Tljc dis¬ 
appearance of die hereditary morsarchiea and their replacement by a 
new ruling which soon Lumed its attention to foreign trade, 
meant that the intelleciual horizon was enlarged w'ith the physical, 
and the establishment of trading-stadozis^ like Naucratis in Egypt, 
brougiU Greeks into contact with an unTamiliar, if narrow, range of 
applied knowledge. At home buddings sculpture, and metal-work 
posed technical problems which called for solution; the Increased 
aCLirity of sailors, who penetrated to the far western end of ihc Medi¬ 
terranean, demanded u moic than rnylhologica] acquaintance with 
geography and astronomy; the popularity of aihlcticA encouraged a 
proper kriotvkdge of the human body, If only to mciid broken limbs 
and heal sprains. Events fostered a new' spirit of inquiry into die 
sisible world, and this inquiry' took three main forms, ^rbough dmre 
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the oreek experience 

was some overlap belwcen tlicm each maintained its spceial cbarac- 
itT and obeyed its own laws of growth. 

The first was maihcmaticfl. This was not a GreeL iovciHioti, but 
had ^tady been practised widi some s^ll in Babylonia and Egypt, 
and it is from Egypt dial Thales was said to have brought it.* That 
perhaps Is why he was able to determine the height of a pyramid by 
measuring its shadow.* Egj’pdan maLheiiuidcs seem to have been 
more practical than dicoretical, and Thales marked the special char¬ 
acter of Greek studies when he jirovcd that a circle is bisected by its 
diameter * and forecast the direction in which mathematical proof 
was thenceforth to move. The Grrefcs raised maihematics beyond the 
practical application which the Egyptians had given to k for such 
matters as building and cmplusized its theoretkai character. Jmi as 
in their a^ they sought some reality behind appearances, so in 
madinnatics they sought permanent principles wldch could be ap¬ 
plied wherever conditions were the same, -nic possibilities of such an 
inquiry caught the imagination of Pj-thagoras and his disciples, who 
saw in numbers the key to most problems and asserted, 'Tiling arc 
uumbersy If we do not take this too literally, it marks an important 
stage in intellectual development, since it establishes tlie principle 
that a large mass of plienumcna can be understood if we eji^ dis¬ 
cover maiheiiiaticaljy the laws which govern them. It is one of the 
surprises of history that Pythagoras was hnpeUed towards mathe- 
niatics by the study of music. He was concerned with establishing 
fixed relations between the setcral notes on a musica] scale, and he 
saw that this could be solved as a matter of arithmetical proportion. 
Irom It be seems to have moved it> the theorem, which still bears his 
name, that the square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is 
equal to the sum of iht- squares on the other two sides This was 
known in a limited and practical Ibmi in Egypt and is said to have 
been discovered mdcpendently in India, but the Greek demonstra¬ 
tion was a inumph of pum mathematical ihlidting wiiltoui reference 
to practical considerations. Greek mathematics began with geomciry 
and remained faithrul to ii iJirough its long career. 

The second form taken by the new movement was philosophy. 
Thu too was an attempt to find the reality behind phenomena, but 
iH; instrument was not numbers, but words. At its start it seems to 
have^sed die question; ‘WJm is the primary substance of things^' 
^id Thales ai«wercd that it was svater, Anaximena that it was air. 
buclj an inquiry was cosmological in that it sought to find a more 
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satislyiHg^ [hcoTy than my tbs which told (hat Chaos gave birth to 
Light and Darkness and that each had its own appropriate progeny. 
In fact (hiR question really contained two questionij 'whai is ihc mjw 
of things?’ and ‘what U the nature of things?’ The philosophers faced 
both, and came to their several answers. But they agreed that these 
questions were indeed Amdamental and eould be ansu’ered by bard 
tliought. In this way they laid the foundations of logic, of correct 
thinking, in which any contradiction between one proposition and 
another means drat one at least of them is false. Though the philo¬ 
sophers might appeal to phenomena for the illustration and con¬ 
firmation of their theories, tlic theories themselves were built on a 
eohcrciJt system of argument iiom assumed or accepted beginnings. 
In this respect they resembled the muthematicions, and though in its 
early stages philosophy was less abstract than mathematics, it cer¬ 
tainly believed that no theory of being was sdequote unless it was 
throughout coherent and consistent. 

'ITte third form was natural science. If this had something in com¬ 
mon with philosophy in its desire to discover and explain the nature 
of phenomena, it differed in its methods. It believed not so muck in 
the establishment of a consistent thcoiy as in observation and experi¬ 
ment, and though in astronomy it relied largely upon mathematics, 
it contrcUed this by careful aiiention to established facts. Its most 
pracdcal, most successful, and most strictly scientific inquiry w%is 
medicine. From the start medicine seems to have broken free from 
tlie presuppositions which underlay other branches of science ajid to 
have kept itself in well-defined limits. In replacing die traditional 
apparatus of magic by conttolkd diet and nursing, the doctors began 
a far-reaching revolution. Tlicir task was to study die causes of dis- 
otdeo" in the human body, when, on the analogy' of music, its /tanttmid, 
or aituncmeni, was broken, and to try- to restore it to its normal state. 
In the fifth century Greek medtetne, under the leadership of Hippo¬ 
crates of Cos (479-399 Bt), broke w'ith the past and its bcliefin super¬ 
natural cures and developed a whole system based on scientific 
ntethod. The writings of Hippocrates and his followers show a minute 
care in the examination of pathological symptoms. Every part of the 
body has to be examined, every unusual colour or mov'cmcni or tem- 
perauirc noted. The doctor must find out about the patient's sense of 
taste and smell, his sleep and his dreams, his appetite or lack of it, his 
pains and liis itches, his stools and his urine. Once the evidence had 
been collected and the symptoms rompared with other recorded 
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cases, thr ph^-aidan felt tlmt he could proen d to diagnosis and treat* 
ment, confident that he knew all that he could about the case and 
that he could tvitJun limits prognosticate what seas ^ing to happen! 

‘It IS ne^ary id leam aecuralcly each constitiHion of the seasons as well 
as tlir disease; M-ligt common element in the cunscimtion cu- the disease is 
gpod. and what commonelemeni in the consiUuiion or the disease is bad; 
what malady t, Intijt and fatal, svhat ti Iqu^ and likely to end in recover^-; 
what acute illness is fatal, what acme illnuaM a likely lo end iti recovery] 
With this knowledge it is easy to examine the order of the crhtciil days and 
to p^gnosticatc from il. Hr who knows these mat ten can know srhal he 
caught to treat as iv^‘3i ai ilid titiis and the niclJiCMl of tr<:ati:neiit/ * 


Here the spirit orscirntific inquiry^ rclioi on careful obsersarion and 
IS able to give some forecast of what is likely to happen. The author 
dors noi elami that, even when he knows what ilte disease is, he can 
nirc It; he is content to diagnose it and avoid enojs in ils treatment, 
rhe principles of Creek medicine were those of natural science today, 
and it is appropriate that the Greeks made this momentous revolu¬ 
tion thioijgh their care for the human body. 

Though mathematics, pliilosopliy, and katuinl science had their 
s^aralc assumptions and principles and methods of work, they had 
also a good deal in common and shared certain haste cliaracteristtcs 
which k^Iotigcd to the age id^Greck enlightenment. First, they were 
noi in their early days in conflict with religion. Since, tike religion, 
ilicy dealt with questions of the nitture and origins of thujgs, it is not 
siirprumg tliat Thales should say, *AI1 things arc fijil of gods',' or 
Anaximander call the air a g«i.' Siirh language was suitable in a 
^icty ivhieh siiw gotLt esTrywhere and was not too troubled to de¬ 
fine their exact spheres of actii-nty. Just hccaosc the Greeks belifrt-ed 
that the world of gods and of men is one, they had nn diffiedtv in bc- 
hm-ing that what Uiey saw around them had a dis-inc as well as a 
physical side and that ultimately the two arc not distinct. In their 
t It, find some universal principle, they assumed, as religious 
thmkn^ did, the existence of a cosmic ordrr, and in elaborating their 
ideas of tins they used the old language which ascrib«l divine control 
to vanotLs spheres of reality Even if they could no. finally unravel 
what law^ ^emed phenomena, they could at least cUim that such 
bn-s cxLstid. and use mythical language to show what ihcv meant 
n.c imx glimmeniigs nf la^vs nf nature were themselves derived from 
divmc laM,, and we can well undei,tand how, when Anaximander 
wisfics lo display the balance of opposite forces as ccnUal to reality. 
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hf" ‘Things give aatufacliDn and rtiparation to one pother for 
their injustice* m b appointed by the orderttig of timt"*® or when 
Hcmclitus speaks for the regularity of ihe sun^s movemrnB^p he says: 
'The Sun will not overstep hb measures; if he does, the Erinyes^ 
handmaids of Justice, will find Idm oiit*^ * So long as the gods were 
taken for granted. It was not dilEciilt for philosophers to fit their ideas 
into a syitem which was tolerably clastic and quite happy to wdcome 
new runctions for its gods. 

These branches of inquiry all presuppose that k is both possible 
and proper for man to discover the truth about the naturr of things 
and would in principle accept the saying of Hcraclitiis: "Wbdom b 
one thing. It is to know the thought by which all things arc steered 
through all thingsJ But at the start this was contrary to much 
common belief that, since the gods treat men as dicy please* it is Im¬ 
possible to be certain of anything, Pindar and Sophocles alike make 
men^s ignorance of their own desdny a cardmal point of difference 
between them and the gods. But as sdcnce and philosophy de¬ 
veloped*. this idea was modiHcd and fitted into the new ideal of know¬ 
ledge- In the sixth century, Solon, who was well versed in traditional 
wisdom, follow's a kind of ascending scale from utter ignorance to 
reasonable expectation^ If the merchant and the farmcf arc at the 
mercy of the weather, which they cannot forecast or control* ihe 
craftsman* poet* seer* and physician have at least a dbine patron who 
instructs and protects them and fortifies them in their knowledge of 
their owTi business. “ They may of course make mb takes and can 
never be quite sure what will happen^ but they do not work in utter 
ignorance* Indeed, the possession of such know^ledge was one of the 
menus by which men could* no matter at what dbtance, become 
more like the gods and more able to control ihek own destinies. The 
practical nmwer ^vas that, though men cannot hope for certainty^ 
tliey can make good surmises, as I he doctor, Alcmaeon of Croton 
(fl, 500 Bc!' says: 'About what is mvbible* about what i$ mortal, the 
gods luivc clear knowledge, but to us as men, only inference on w'hat 
is coming b possihlcp* This takes the old idea and gives it a prac- 
tjcal nppUcatIpn. Inference is after al! something and may well be 
usefid. Within limits a man may seek to resemble die gods, and if he 
remembers the vast difference between their powers and hk^ there is 
no rc4ison why be should not regard knowledge a$ an attainable end, 
provided that he confines it to certain spheres and does not claim too 
much for it* especially in trying to forecast the future or to know' 
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wliat 15 reserved for the gods alone. ITiis was a delicate position, and 
not silvan's easy to hold, but if it was iepl within certain limits, it 
avoided any overt breach with irligious faith. 

Philosophy and science had to come to terms with religion, if only 
because dicy themselves made similar assumptions. It was of course 
possihk to adopt a purely negative position and dismiss science as 
futiic, as Pindar did when he said that natural philosopliers ‘pick a 
useless fruit of knowledge’,*® This was natural enough for Jiim, since 
the knowledge which he valued was much less of the physical world 
than of the gods. But few men seem to have gone so far as this, and 
even the dev'out Sophocles ivas at tunes touched by scientific 
notions,** though they did no more than conhrm his already strong 
religious faith. In {act the early philosophers treated their task in 
almost a religious spirit and aimed at presenting it as in some sense a 
revelation, not similar indeed in content to the old beliefs, but like 
them in its spirit and its methods. Though Heraclitus rejected ivith 
angry contempt the stories told by Homer and Hesiod, be proclaimed 
his own insight Into the or Word, which directs all things.** 

Parmenides not only asserts that his knowledge was given to him by 
a goddess but speaks of hbns^^lf as one initiated into special mystericsi 
and of his system as a Way.*® Pythagoras sought to find in numbers an 
instrument of Sidvation as well as of geometry, Greek philosophers 
were not in die beginning imllgious. Ratlier they proposed reformed 
versions oftradidanaJ assumptions and offered these in a language 
which ordinary men could understand. In this they were quite sin¬ 
cere. They believed that they had something to say which was 
divinely inspired and that ihcir task was to present it in ail its serious¬ 
ness and urgency. 

A special clmm and characteristic of this task was the pursuit of 
tnjth through inquiry. The old view that tmih was given in revela¬ 
tion by the gods was not actually denied, hot quietly replaced by the 
conii*icl:ioa lliai men can ftud it out for themselves. It did not take a 
^entist to recognise that revealed truili is not always satisfactory. 

Muses, who were credited with telling men about the gods and 
the past, were notoriously umrusiworthy, and even Pindar admits 
that poetry createa illusions: 

Beauty* who creates 
All swcci <!clighi;$ for men. 

Bring? honour at will, and iniikei the faltr setm inj^- 
Time and again, 
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'Five traditirnt^il portion wai ilut mrTi should be content with whai 
tnitli they have and hope that time will reveal more to them. The 
scientists and philosophers emended this by insUimg that u-mh h r 
first dut^' and that no clTort must be spared to di.ico%"cr It. Xeno¬ 
phanes denies the old notion when he claims that in fact men find oiii 
things for themselves: 'The gods have not revealed ever>nhing to men 
from the beginnings but men by searching find out better in dmc-* 
Truth has its o^^ appeal arid makes its own claims on its sen^ants* 
as DemcKaitiis saw when he said that he would rather find out the 
cause of a thing than have die kingdom of the Persians. “ It was in¬ 
deed recognised that the pursiik of tnitli might be a high, even the 
highest, form of c«nduct^ and Heraditiis implicidy rejects old views 
of artu' for his own conception of it: 'To think is the greatest virtue 
and wisclnm consists of speaking what is true and acting in 
obedience to nature."' ^ The cUmasc was reached when Socrates pro¬ 
pounded hb parados that virtue is wisdom, and inspired far-reaching 
theories by it. The seriousness \sith which philosophers sought truth 
liad indeed a religioiiis earnestness and* when Anaxagoras built an 
altar to Truth*^*' he showed what it meant to him. Such a spirit was 
not at war wdtli established rcligioti* which gave a welcome to new 
div ini ties even of ihb ubitnict nature* and anyhow it could hardly 
complain that men should wish to undeTstand the naiure of things 
and be humble in ihe presence of its mygierieSn 

Mathematics, plulosophy, and natural science ako shared a belief 
in the value of observation and cxperimcni. They might differ greatly 
In the degree in which they used them, but none of them felt that 
they could entirely dispense w'ith them. Because thdr sharp eyes were 
trained on the visual arts and took pleasure m noticing details* the 
Greeks were naturally keen observers and regarded observation as a 
human activity w'hich called for no apolog)'. Without it no impcirtant 
questions could be citltcr posed or Etnswered* ^iid Iwrcaiisc it was 
natural to them* it scirred their intelligence and dieLr speculatiom^ 
In the sixth century^ Anaximenes noticed that clouds are formed from 
air and in turn by condemalion become He concluded that 

the primal substance is air* and that everything is ultirruiiely made 
from it. The ih^ry was too simple to be tmcj but it was at least an 
attempt to answ^cr a question forced on him by his r3wn ohsm^ation 
of facts. So too when .AiLaximandcr noticed that the smtcitire of fishes 
is like that of human bdtigs* he propounded* in advance of Oarwin, 
the thcoiy^ that life began in the sea and that men arc descended from 
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anitnaU cf another spccics.« It a bold idea, and he could not 
have foreseen its future justification, but at least he knew what his 
problem was and propounded his solution witlj a proper regard for 
what he had himself discovered. If theories of t his kind seem to us to 
be insufficiently based and to be no more than inspired or ingenious 
guesses, we must remember that we know of them almost by accident 
and have almost no information on what evidence was putforward in 
their support. But tiicrc arc indications that the first Greek itcientists 
took trouble to collect Ihcts which seemed relevant to their questions, 
and s;iw that proof is more than a stroke of happy insight. When 
Xenophanes tried to elucidate the reladon of land to sea, he noted 
the presence o( shells in inland districts and on hills, the imprlRt of a 
fish and of seaweed in the quarries of Syracuse, the form of an 
anchovy in the depth of the stone on Paros, and flat impressions of 
marine creatures on \ralta. This shows a man who knew W'hat to look 
for and tofjk pains to find it, who was at once abservani and system¬ 
atic, a collector and a thinker. He came rightly to the conclusion that 
earth and water are not ultimately separate, and that they somehow 
invade one another. The conclusion is less inicrcsting tlian the 
method,^ which shows that Xenaphancs was a true inquirer in his 
assumption that the obser^'auon of hitherto unnoticed facts may be 
used to advance theories of far-ranging import. 

These early investigators also did Bomeihing to control observation 
by experiment. In this dicir efforts may look rather primitive, but 
they were at least a begiuning and showed the right approach to their 
Subject. This happened even iti mathematics, when to demonstrate 
that the pilch ofa musical note produced by a taut string depends on 
the length of the vibrating medium, the Pythagoreans used a movable 
bridge to vary the length of the string, and not only proved their point 
but found a means for measuring precisely a physical phenomenon. 
In philosophy Anaxagoras wbhed to show that the accuracy of the 
smses cannot be trusted beyond a certain point; he took two vessels, 
filled one with a white liquid and the odicr with a black, and mixed 
them drop by drop, until the eye could not longer distinguish be¬ 
tween them.** The same spirit prevaihxl both in the physical and the 
biological sciences, Empedocles demonstrated the corporeal nature 
of air by thrusting a funnel, niih the upper end closed, into water and 
showing that the tvuicr could not get into it until the obstruction was 
removed and tlie air set free.** In his inquiries into sense-perception 
Alcmacon of Croton practised vivisection and dissection and came to 
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llir cnnchiston that ihc brain is the central organ of pcrccpdoii. If 
^vc make allowances for the almost compkte Uck of apparatus and 
for the absence of many materials which we have at our dispt:isalt we 
need not be surprised that experiments were not conducted on a 
rnore elaborate scale. Their importance is thdr revtlatinn of minds so 
vigorously at work and so certain what tl\eir problems are that they 
were able to add to observ ed tacts by supplementing them with nmv 
facts of their creation, 

Greek thinkers had their owm notion of the sodal implications of 
their task. They were not only convinced that their own form of 
activity was the best in itself but they mamtained that it made men 
belter morally and intellectually and that the pursuit of knowledge 
imposed social responsibiUtIcs and l^ened the differences between 
man and man. The llipporratic OaihT stiP used by doctors, shows 
how sciiDiidy the pioneers of medicine regarded their own task and 
how' well they understood both its dangers and its duties, and it is no 
accident that a Hippocratic writer sap, 'Where the love of mankind 
there also k the love ofsctcnccV® as if tlic knowledge of nature and 
the love of humanitv^ cotild not ultimately be kept apart. No less 
striking arc the words of Euripides on the happiness w^hich comes 
from die study of nature: 

Happy is he who has knowledge 

Thai comes from enquiry'. No evil he stir> 

For his townsmen * nor gives himself 
To unjust doings. 

But sur\'e>'s ihe unagemg order 
Of deathless nature, of what it is made, 

And whence^ and how, 

In men of thi» kind the study 
or liase acts never finds a Imme.^' 

In the troubled conflicts of hU rime, when tht old certainties were 
being shaken and the old balances broken, Euripides turned to the 
phllrisophic and scientific calm promised by inquiry into nature. Id 
J t^ detachment and its peace he saw a new hope for mankind and a 
cure for the ugly passions svhich ^vere bred by poUticaJ and soda! 
disorder. 

Greek mathematics, philosophy, and science all snr\dvcd die col¬ 
lapse of Athens in 404 and all made some of their most noiable 
contributions after ii. Though mathematics never lost its connexion 
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with astninomy, y-et It remained largely ‘pure' ajid n p/Uri. Tiiia in¬ 
deed was its glory. For the Greeks wnrkcd nut a system by which 
roathematical proof cait be conditcied, and it has never been bci- 
tereiL It begins with dcfinitlDn, and tlie dctinllions, as they survive 
in EueJid, arc still models of conciseness and darily. Next, it estab¬ 
lished analysis, in which , after making an assn nipt ion, w'c ask what 
the results will be, and so make tlje problem clear. Thirdly, it 
fashioned the form of exposition which still prev’aib in geometry, be¬ 
cause it is ruled by strict logic. On these foundations the Greeks 
achieved their magnificent performance in mathematics, by which 
geometry not only ivas used for all that ire now associate with it, but 
came near to performing operatiims like the integral calculus and 
founded statics and hydrostatics, fhe great genius of Archimedes (e. 
287-213 bgJ covered an almost unbelievable range of achievement, 
and long after him Greek mathematidans pursued his methods in the 
discovery of trigonometry, the theory of numbers, and the beginnings 
of algebra. When Plato had inscribed over the door of his Academy 
the words, 'Let no man enter who knows no geometry', he was not 
being eccentric, but paying bis tribute to the Greek connedon that 
through geometry the world could be known as a rational whole. Be¬ 
cause they were trained in it, tile Greeks were able to make funda¬ 
mental discoveries in astronomy, wiiich culminated in the antidpa* 
don of Copernicus by .Arisiarchus of Samos {c. 310-230 ac) when he 
argued that the fixed stats and the sun remain unmoved, and the 
earth revolves about the sun in the circumitreticc of a tirde, the sun 
lying in the middle of the orhif.-® 

Like mathcmalics, Greek philosophy tried to grasp the world as .a 
whole, and thougli its conclusions arc not so final as those of geo¬ 
metry, it imposed on posterity its notion of what philt3sopliy is and 
wfiat problems should concern it. To ii we owe such fundamental 
distiitctioits as those beiwccn the one and the many, fflaliiy and ap- 
peanincf, kntmtedgr and opinion, being and notlbdng, form and 
matter, umvcrsals and particulars, in making such distinctions the 
Greeks tried to solve the discord between the infinite multiplidty 
and variety of phenomena and the need For some permanent rcaiitv 
beliind or in them. They realized that for so precise and delicate a 
task words are by nti means an ideal instrument, and they did their 
best to cstablisli a vocabulary which should be both clear and emt- 
sjslmt, and 10 sec that the functians of words were understood as well 
as their meanings, With such an instrumeni they hoped to show what 
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tLe siijn of tilings is und how it works, tmd though ticLr peculations 
might mdeed carry diem into bold comtrucdoiis, die>' argued each 
step with a mathematical precision and tested their hypotheses with 
rxamplrs ant! Instances w^iich anyone could understand. In such a 
task they were inexorably forted beyond the visible W'orld to a world 
of abstractions^ which was for same more rca! than the common 
reality. Though the basis of their system was logic^, they were not 
afraid of applying it to ethics, politics, and religion, or of summoning 
faith to their aid w'hen aigument had reached its Ilniiis and could do 
no more. Yet the surngth of Greek pliilosophy lies not so much in its 
range as in its ossumptioD that there is no problcin which cannot be 
solved by hard and careful thought. It a^umrs that words are die 
instruments of thought and that thought is about things, no matter 
how remote or iinpaJpabie or complex. 

Natural science did not in Greece have anything com parable to its 
present range, but in two main directions it bid the fotindaiions of 
what we now' think. l*he first is the atomic theory as it wag pro¬ 
pounded by Leucippus iJl. 440 bo) and Democritus (c. 460-370 bc). 
It has litde in common w^ith atomic physics as we know theni^ hut is 
none the less their remote ancestor. It began os an attempt to solve 
the ultimate nature of things. iTie rarly aiuwTrs that everything b 
derived from a single substance, such as walet, air, or fire^ were not 
satisfactory', nor %va$ Lmpedocles' doctrine of the four elements, 
water, earth, air, and fire, since h left too much unexplained. The 
strength of the atoinbts was that they' it>ok note alike of tlje mfitute 
Viirieiy of iiature mid of its ordered regidarity. Tliey pm forward a 
theory of atoms, which arc so small as to he invbihlcj and though all 
arc made of the same s tufl', they have an incnicula b|e varie ly of shapes 
and SiJseSj and thdr relations witii one another produce the variety' of 
phenomena. The strength of the theory is tliat in it the physical uni¬ 
verse b really physical operated by natural Isiws^ or, os Decnoctitus 
iaid, ^necessUy', and to this there ;irc no exceptiOBs. Even the gods 
belong to the pheneitienal world and are explicabie oa ihc same 
principles as other phenornena. In tfieci the theory conforms to cer¬ 
tain principles which lie at the heart of most seientilic tliiiaking. First, 
it assumes that all knowledge begins with the senses, and that without 
them 00 knowledge is possible. It is therefore not u priori and insists 
that theories must bc verified by observed facts. Secondly, it dismisses 
the idea of any external power for that ofinlierent bws which operate 
absolutely c^'crywhcarc and can for tbig reason be discovered. 
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Thirdly, it treats even the huitian mind as a natural phenomenon, 
whivh can also be examined and discussed and expialncd. Fourthly, 
though it assumes the existence of a void in which the atoms move, a 
concept not easy to hold and liable to cause trouble, this notion is 
really no more than that of space as a field in which movement b 
possible and events take place. The atomic llieory answeted tjues* 
tions W'hich had long troubled the Greeks and provided a working 
hypothesis for more discovery and more capacious theories of the 
nature of reality. 

The Second great achievement of Greek science was through medi¬ 
cine to biology. Early in the lifth ccnlury Akmacon of Croton saw- 
that if a doctor is to understand die human body, be must study the 
bodies of animals and know how they work from the Lnstde, and how 
enterprising this early biology was can be seen Irom the story* that 
when a one-homed ram was brought, as an ominous portent, to 
Pericles, Anaxagoras had the skull cut in two and ihowcd that the 
brain had not filled its proper position but had been shrunk to a point 
at the place in the cavity where the bom began.** It was from experi¬ 
ments like this that in the next century ,\nstoile advanced to liis pro- 
digiou-s studies in biology and his own ctioonous number of dissec¬ 
tions. from the desire to cure sickness by finding out its causes Greek 
scientists advanced to the study of the phpicaL frame of men, and 
therefore of animals, insecis, and fishes. What began as a purely use¬ 
ful technique broadened into a true science, and eontiutied to be 
relatively lively and creative until tlie second century Ait. If the 
atomic tlicory illusiraics the Greek gift for arguing from an abstract 
theory to <i whole view of tlic titiit*erse, medicine shows the opposite 
process by which the accumulated knowledge of the surgery and the 
sick-room becomes a w*holc body of coherent injurmiiiion on the 
workings of some thing visible and tangible. If the one grew from the 
desire to find prmciplts behind phenomena, the other grew from a 
vivid sense of the living scene aitd a lively cm Joaity about everything 
in it. 

Tltc spirit of inquiry wludi found its culmination in these great 
achievcniciits w.is also applied to the study of man as a social being 
with a generous sense of what this means. It b not perhaps wrong to 
maintain dial this was in the first place a result of rnedidae. When 
the Greeks saw that hvtilth was larm-ly dependent on physical eondU 
nons, they attempted other researches which arc the beginnings of 
amhrcpology, sociology, geography, and history. ITicy knew that 
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Kunian ph)'sic}up is rcladvely siablc* and trird to account for natioiiEil 
variations by attributing them to climate or diet, as wben a Hippo¬ 
cratic author ei; plains liie greater mildnc$$ and gentleness of Asiatics 
by the tamer conditions lu vrhicb they live* and the endurance* in¬ 
dustry^ and high spirits of Europeans by tbeir bard struggle for exist- 
cticc*®® Such questions belonged to hhi&rii or Inquiry, and the word, 
which was commonly a^ociated with die smdy of man, is the anccs^ 
tat of our own ^history'* From the start Greek historians foUowcd cer¬ 
tain fundaniciita] priuciples. The first was that legends carutot be 
trusted* and Hccatacus of iMiletus 550-489 nej may indeed be re* 
garded as the founder of hktarical studies when he states lik purpose i 
'Wliat I write here h the account of what I cousidcred 10 be true. 
For Che stories of the Greeks arc tiumctous and, in my opinion, ridicu¬ 
lous/^^ Legends of course had ueitlicr the authority nor die impregna* 
bility of Holy Writ, and a man w:ls perfeedy free to criticize them, but 
to crideke ihctn on iMs scRle was indeed rc^^olutiouary, Hecatacus 
perhaps went too far, for there is, as we now know, a kernel of truth in 
some ancient Greek legends^ but he was justified by at least one aspect 
ofaniiquarian know ledge in his day- Th e Greeks liked to establish con¬ 
nexions with the past and did so by genealogies^ but such genealogies 
W'crc often created for polidca! or personal reasons and their variety 
alone invited suspidou^ llecaUieus wished to refonn tiiem and make 
diem more sane and credible. This led to a second principie of 
Greek histcr>\ It saw man in his physical environment and attachcd 
great importance to gcc^aphy. Hecataeus at least as much a 
geographer as hr was a historian, and tliough the informatioEi at his 
disposal was limited aud often incorrect, he made a full use of it and 
did his best to cortstruct a picture of the inhabited world as best he 
eoiildp Anaximander bad aJrtady constructed a map of it, and Hcea- 
tacus improved on tliis* not merely from information received from 
others but from hb own travels.^ No doubt such a map was sketchy, 
inaccurate, and full of improbahilitics* but it w'as in itself a remark- 
able step fomard. Thirdly* Hecaiacus, Like his successors, chose prose 
and not verse for his work. 'ITiis may seem an obvious and natural 
decision* hilt in fact it marked n great break in tradition. Hithmo 
poctr)' had been the normal metliod of remembering the past, and 
had been used not only by Homer for the heroic age but by Jaterpoets 
for stories of the Ionian migration^ the w^ors against Lydia^ and other 
relatively recent subjects* In choosing prose as his medium Hecaiacus 
eniphasuccd his break with the old \icw of the past something 
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inspired by ihc \lmc and varied to taste by each poet, and sub¬ 
stituted Ibr It his own sckniidc ideal ofsomctliing tliat could be found 
only by inquiry and called for qualities of detachment, hard work, 
and ability to sifi evidence. 

Though Herodotus does not agree with all that Hccatacus says, 
and may at times seem ungrateful to him, he continued hb work on a 
graiid scale in the true spirit of scientific investigation. It is true that 
Herodotus was also deeply touched by epic and Tragedy and applied 
some of their methods to his telling ofstories, but that was because tie 
believed that this is how tilings Jiappc‘ii, and there is no good reason 
to think that he was seriously wrong. Like Hecatacus, he learned 
tnucli Cfoin his otvn csiensive travels, and his observation of Egyptian 
customs and legends gave him a remarkable independence and 
breadth afoutlooL Almost any dung dial coticemcd men interested 
him, and his history is a rich treasure ol'inrorTTiation on all tnanner bf 
details rclcvam to die w-ay in which men live. If on the one hand it 
made him sceptical of certaiu Greek claims, it also enabled him to 
understand his ossti people as only a man can who has external stan¬ 
dards of comparison by which to judge them. For him ^barbarians' 
presented many points of intercEt, and he was not cement to accept 
them as aberrations or iiioiutrosiUes, but maintained that it is the 
heat of the sun which blackens faces “ and hardens skulls,*^ He even 
made his own efforts to establish rules by which physical types and 
divisions can be classified, as when in discussing the .\rgippaei he dis¬ 
tinguishes them from their neighbours the Scythians, by pointing out 
that diough they wear Scythian dress, they arc bald,snub-nosed, and 
bearded, Speak a distinct language, and, unlike the Scythians, hve off 
tree fruit.** He established his oliscrvations on a system of phynSt 
nature, and HQitjos, custom. The first means that each region has its 
o^ kind of physical growth, the second that modes of behaviour 
differ acew'ding to die demands of thdr surroundings. By this he ex¬ 
plained the dilfcrcnces which the Greeks nodeed, not without con¬ 
tempt, between themselves and the Egyptians,** and even ihoughi it 
‘natural’ for certain Indians to cat dead parents; for, as Pindar said, 
custom is king ot all', \ et he knew that even customs arc not 
immutable, and that change of physical conditions may change 
diem also. 

His exprnenee confirmed Herodotus in a natural openness of 
mind. Though he rejects tome stories because they offend Ills sense of 
probability, and is often caurious about accepting others, it b char¬ 
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Actcrisdc of him that he gives In detail some stories about which he is 
himself Sceptical, A signal example of this is the cueuiniiavigattoti of 
Afnea by- Pliocnidans sent by the Pliaraah Ncdio. The detaUs which 
he gives, notably that at a certain point the sun 'rose on their right 
hand' confimi the truth of the story Once lie Iclt that he knew his 
way wEdi a topic, he was not afraid to Indulge in specula lions w-bich 
would have been thought intolerable in almost any century of the 
Chrisiian era beforer the nineteenth. Of these the most rrmarkabic if 
his sense oi thc length of hbtoric and prehistoric time. Hr was bound 
by no dogma about the date of creadon, and when he saw the alluvial 
deposits of the Nik in the Egyptian Delta, he compared them with five 
sLaiilar casts in tlie Aegean and ended by suggesting that, if the Nile 
were to reverse itf course and flow into ilic Red Sea, it vvould take ten 
or twenty thousand years to fill it with soiL^“ He believed indeed that 
'everything could happen in the length of time’,** and it was this 
ability and willingness to welcome new Hicts and to Me their import^ 
ance that made him a true scientist. 

In the next generation Thucydides (e. 46o~c. 400 ac) wrote his his¬ 
tory of die Pciopoimcsian War. In many waj-s the antithesis of Hero¬ 
dotus, he is aiso hu heir and successor. In him die new science of his¬ 
tory has matured by becoming more specialised, and he concentrates 
on svhat ive call political history. If tlik means that he lacks the wide 
curiosity and the generous information of Herodotus, it also means 
that he works in a more critical temper and pay's more attention to 
establishing the truth ofe^'cn the sm^test details. He examined eye¬ 
witnesses about recent events and applied to earlier periods a sharp, 
criueal mind. Of the first he said; 

'I have mode it a principle not to write down the firat story that ram., my 
way, and not even to be guided by my nivn general impressiciuj | 

was present mysdf at the cvoits which I Itavc dtseribed or else I heard of 
them from eye-witnesses whose repom I have cheeked sviih as much 
tboroughness as possible. Not that the truth was easy to discovicr: different 
eyc*wJtursje$ give dtlfcmn accounts uf the name cs'etus, speaking out of 
partialit)' for one side or the other or else from imperfect meniDrics.' ** 
and of the Mcond: 

*Wc may claim instead to have used only the phutim cridence ami to 
hav-c reached conclusions wliicb are reasonably accurate, cunsidering that 
we liave been dealing wiili ancient history/** 

Thucydides regarded as his liist duty ihc careful a.ssesstiient of 
evidence and the catabllsbtnrnt of facts. When he had done that, he 
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was prepared to advance, in bh own ausiciT and detached way, 
y> sxiggesi theories. 

Like Herodotus, but in a diflerent way^^ Thiii:ydidc5 owes some¬ 
thing; to medical science:. He sets about due history of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War in an almost cLinka] spldt, which first analv-scs Athens in 
its health and then the diffcrcTit flaws which corrupted its character 
and led lo its downfalL He does diis tar^dy hy indirect means, by 
showing the ideas which dominated tlic minds of the chief statesmen 
and ixilitidiins of the time and felling to what results these led in 
action. But though it is indirect, his mctiiod is tliat of science, at least 
of political science in a strict sense. He does not daini that his work 
will enable men to forecast the future, but he knows that a study of it 
will help them to understand events better, and at times he advances 
an abstract analysis, like that of class-war, whicii he certainly claims 
to be true of most conditions in which it arises. His concern is stiicLly 
widi humim actions, and he allow's no part tor supematura! forces, 
whether gods or cycles of fortune or destiny or other influences. 
Though he docs not commit hirmclf much about religion, he can 
hardly have belies cd in it, md lie w certainly contemptuous of its 
iEiiore ^persUcioug foirus. He shows his scientific training in the para-* 
mount importance wliich he gives to intelligence* For him this is the 
first quality ni:!cded in a siatcsman, and he judges the different leaders 
of Athem by the degree in which they possess it. For him the bar- 
baridcs demanded by Cleon or practised by die Atheniaus on Melos 
arc errore of judgmcjii, and ull tlic more dangerous for Lliat reason* 
He had indeed his own pcfaonal preferences^ and he w^as well aware 
that religion and morality may be necessary to the w'ell-bcmg of a 
stale* but he saw that in iiiemsclvcs dtey were not enough* Indeed| it 
is hard not to suspect a grave irony when he parses judgment on 
Nidas, who threw away the only hope of escape for the Atincnian 
army from Syracuse by delaying in order to avert the menace of an 
cclipsi:! man wjio, of all the Hellenes in my dmc, least deserved to 
come to so miserable an end, since the whole of his life h ad been de¬ 
voted to the study and die practice of virtue/ ** Yet iM$ outlook is 
Itself inspired by deep convictions, Tlic moral integrity ofThucydtdcs 
is as great as his Inielleciual, and his love of the b^t things in .Athens 
gives a special depth to hi$ dispassionate curiosity. His respect for 
truth Was equalled by his respect for certain moral qualities, especi¬ 
ally those which take a ciric or social fottnj and he is a supreme 
csctunplr of the abihiy of the Greeks to maintain high standards of 
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conduct without demanding any supcmatural saoedon for them* In 
him* as in tltr pioneers of medicine^ tlic \isihlc world has pride of 
place and cnlU for appropriaic: nicihods ofstudy^ but this attach^ 
ment to it in no vray deoracts frojn his scitse of the importance of what 
he studied or of die grave issues wiikh he analyses with so anKUrichuig 
an impartiality. 

Though Greek science and philosophy began as the alHcs of re¬ 
ligion^ there came a point at which the alliance was not easy to main- 
uin* fl l>egan to be clear Uiat scientific cxplanatiomof phenomena 
might conflict with religious, and some skill was needed to avoid a 
crisis. The early physicians faced the issue in a calm enough spirit, as 
when a Hippocratic author discusses the tiaiure ol rpikp$yj fcnotvn as 
^the sacred disease'j 

"'fhis disease called sacred comes from the same causa ju others, (rum the 
UiUigs that come to and go Grom Uit bodvj ri^mi coldj sim, and the variable 
restlessness of the winds* Such things atc divine. So thai there it no tiecd 
to put tlie disease in a special class and to consider it more divine than 
othem; they are all divine and all kuutan. Each has a mtmrc and a power 
of its own: none is hopeless or incapatle of treatment/ 

Though we may Icgitimaiely suspect a nice irony, there h no reason 
to think that such words would not command ficccptancc. The gods 
were indeed thought to he every'wherej and their wort tnordfcal in 
everything; so a dUeaar might ■well be Ijoih divine and human. 
Somewhat more complicated is the ease of Herodotus, who un¬ 
deniably saw Uie gods actively at wort In the minds and passiQm of 
men, but had also a teen iniercst in scientific inquiry and accepted 
scientific explanations for inammato nature. If religion and science 
were at variance, he too was capable of dodging the bsue^ \V’hcn he 
mentions a Thessuli.in legend that the ravine through vvldch tlie river 
Peneus fiovs3 to die sea made by Posidati, ho "'rheir talc is 
plausible; and anyone vvlio thinks that Posidoti shakes ilic earth and 
that clefts protluced by cariliquakcs are the works oft hat god would on 
seeing this mouniain-mviiif: ascribe it to Posidoiu For it appeared lo 
me to la- the result of an earthquake.' ** By this neat manojuvre 
neither fpligion nor sdericc is ofTmdttL It was possible to accept 
both, with certain unciprcsscd reser^^ations but with no oven 
decUration of hostUicics. 

This became more dillicull wlictt science and philosophy turned 
thdr attentjo!i to the gods and gave thdr difftTCnt explanations of 
them. Tlic mori; Ihorougli a theory was, ihe more difheult it might be 
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to fit the gods into it. Dcmociitus^ who In fact eliminated tliem from 
the government of the universe, compromised by maMng them a kind 
of ps\'chic pbenomena, who can somehow bring good or bad for¬ 
tune,*® Prodicus went further, and suigfcsicd that those things in 
nature tvhich sustain life arc looked upon as gods and honoured ac¬ 
cordingly.*® Tliis too undermines faith, jince it reduce the gods to no 
more than physical forces and greatly restricts their activity. A third 
view, even more destructive, was that of Critias (e. 460'-t03), who 
made a character in a play say that the gods are an invention of some 
great teacher who wished to irighien men into keeping the laws and 
did so by saving that thunder and l^htning arc the w'ork of gods; 

With such dread terrors he encompassed them; 

And neatly with a wxird he gave the gods 
A tiabiuition which welt fitted them, 

.And so exiingiushed tawiesancss with laws.*^ 

When such views were held, it is not surprising that Protagoras 
should sum up Li$ own pKJsiticm; ‘When it comes to the gods, I am 
unable to discover wheihcr they exist or not, or even wliat tiiey are 
like in form. For tlicre ,tre many tilings dmt stand in the way of this 
knowledge—the obscurity of the problem and ilic brevity of man’s 
life. ** Though philosophy began m a religious and even devout 
spirit, its very consistency and troth to its ajssumptions often forced it 
into either agnosticism or scepticism, and ordinary people began to 
fed that it was a danger lo society. 

Yet though many Cirecks may have regarded tliesc new develop¬ 
ments u'iili alarm, it is to tlie credit of their political tolerance that 
they took no strong measures ugainsi them. Indeed, the attack on the 
irreligious implications of natural science did not begin until the 
Pdopotmesian War had begun to undermine self-confidence and to 
give a new boost to superstition. Even so we may suspect that poli* 
[ical motives lay behind it. When his cnetEiIcs wished to attack 
I’cricics, one of ihcir moves was to attack .Uaxagoras, who not only 
declared that the moon was made of earth and the aun an tncandc- 
scent rock bigger than the Peloponnesc l>ut discovered die true causes 
of solar and lunar etUpscs.*® A dubious seer, called Diopilhes, earned 
a decree authorixing the mdictment of‘those who disbelieve in dirinc 
things or icadi thettrics about what goes on in the sky',®* Anaxagoras 
was iriwt and convicted, but foriunairly escaped to Lampsacuj, 
where he lived in peace and honour. Nor was tliis the only ease of 
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such pcrstcuiion, Dkigoras, Prouigoms, and possibly Kuripidcs were 
tried on simiiLir chaiges, but the mosi noiarioui trial came after the 
end of the w ar* w hen in 3py BC Socrates was tried and executed. The 
acctisaUon was skilfully framed and claimed that hr 'doe3 not recog¬ 
nize the gods rccognixcd by the state but introduces new divliiitics\** 
Behind this lay political passion^ since Socrates had been a friend of 
Cricias^ w ho as one of the Thirty had go\'(!nied Athens w'ith merdless 
brutality after its defeat in 404 bc. But ihe actual accusation appealed 
to a common prejudice that ‘there is a certain Socrates, a wise man, 
who has studied wfiat goes on in the sky and investigated everything 
under tlie earth'. L^nfbrtunately there wa^j or had been, anclemen 
of truth in this. Iti his early life Socrates had been interested in 
natural phenornena, and as such had been pilloried in 423 bg by 
.Aristophanes in the Cktidi^ m w^hJdi the pupils of Socrates are taught 
that Zeus does not exist and his rule has passed to DinoSj or Vonex,*® 
and that min, thunder, and lightuing art not sent by the sky-god but 
come from unseemly disturbances in the clouds.®* The first half of 
die accusation against Socrates would ciTtainiy find support in a 
popular travesty of liis vicw:s. The sccfmd half was no less important^ 
and referred to the 'divine sign% which Socrates claimed as an Im¬ 
portant influence in hblife and wliich v%'as attached to no [Special god. 
The skilful combination of two chargrs, ndihcr absolutely un¬ 
founded,, waSj m tl^e angry atmosphere of the time^ enough to gee 
Soeratea condemned to death. No doubt he did not make tluxigi; 
caiicrforhimsclf by his defence against accusations whicli he could not 
take seriously, but it is a strange irony that he, a stucereSy religious 
man I shouici be martyred for a science which hr had ceased to value. 

The conUict between science and religion w'as matched hy another 
conflict, (10 less serious, between science and philosophy. The old 
combination, which had In the past done so much for both, broke 
down on Uic fundamental question of the nature and possibility of 
knowledge, \Miilr sdence based its system on tlie semes and was con¬ 
tent tviih what they had to givcp pidJosopIiy felt that they could not 
be trusted and provitlcd no sure basis for know^ledgc. On the onr 
hand a nicdical imtlior diiaics the valuliiy of abstract argument; 

’‘Coiklusli^ris whii'h arc merely verbal cannot bear fiiiit; only tlicse do 
which are leased vn dctnotiitniied fact. Fur ailirnuilion and talk arc de¬ 
ceptive and treacherous. Wliercfure one nuist hold foil to fact in general¬ 
isations oL^i and occupy oneself with facts pcTsistcntly ifone is to acquire 
that ready and inrallible habit wlikrh we call the an of medicine.* 
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On the other h^d, philosophy had always mainraiiied that the 
reality, which ii the object of thought, can be discovered only by the 
mind. Many views were held on the nature of ihb reality, but philo* 
sophy could hardly cjtbt if its possibility were denied, and it was dear 
that the gifts of the senses or 'facii’ arc not enough. The issue so pre¬ 
sented was seen by Gorgias (c, 483—3^$ &u}, ivho argued that the ob¬ 
jects of sensation and the objects of knowledge arc alike unrea), be¬ 
cause botii arc concerried with not-being as well as with being, and 
it b impossible to dbiingtibh betw'crn them. He concludes tliat there 
is nothing; tliat, c\'cn if tliere is anything, w'c cannot know it; and 
that, even if we could know it, we could not cotnmimicale it to any¬ 
one dse.^* Tlicre b some paradox in this, and the notion of not-being 
is open to obvious objeeilprts, but it called ibr an answer, since it sug¬ 
gested that if the meihoiis of philojtiphy were pushed to their limit, 
they made philosophy itseiJ itnpossibk. Protagoras tried to put Ibr- 
ward a cure, when he taught that 'Man is die measure of aJJ things' 
and that things are what they jfim.” Logically such a theory coidd 
lead only to solipsism and an infinite series ofisolated, private uni¬ 
verses, whose inmates are iiicommunicably sc^’cred from one anodter. 
By tile end of the fifth century, the happy relations between pliilo- 
KOphy and science had reached a crisis, and it looked 33 if they could 
not be restored. 

li fell to Plato in die fourth century to make a heroic attempt to 
heat these wounds. The majestic fabric ol hb philosophy, constructed 
stage by stage through a long life, ,'unicd at proving (he possibility 
of knowledge mid at finding a place fur the observations of the senses. 
He saw that, just as in malhemadcs certain concliisians ftillow from 
certain premisses, so in philosophy an ai^umrut «jay be developed 
wi^ equal cogency from ceriain accepted assumpdons. Me disdn- 
guidied, as others had before him. between Being and Becoming, but 
against the scientists he assumed that the first Is real and the only 
proper object of knowledge, while the st-cond, which depends on it, 
is mere .ippcarance and iheobjciTof uncertain opinion, Reality for him 
consists of ideal korms, which are at once logical universals, capable 
of being understood, and ideal particuiat3. capable of inspiring an 
aimeist mystical devotion. To establish his Forms be appealed, in¬ 
directly perhaps but no less certainly, to religion, and argued that we 
know them through rccoUccuon from a lormcr existence. This might 
in fact mean no more dmn that our knowledge of them b innate, hut 
LD any case it U not derived from the senses. Though this inipresaivc 
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sj^tcui removed doubts about the possibility of knowledge, it dealt a 
cruel blow* to science* For it meant that observation and experiment 
gave place to jUriWi reasoning, Plato himself was so possessed b>' the 
notion that the universe is rational that he thought it possible to dic¬ 
tate its structure from his own conception of the w-ay In which the 
Creator ought to have made it* In his search lor certainty he failed to 
allow that on many matters wc can hope for no more than a reason¬ 
able opinion and iliai tliis may be more valuable than any dogmatic 
assertion. 

Yet Greek inathematics, philosophy, and science simdved both the 
agony of the Peloponnesian War and PJato’s coiintcr-reformation, 
and continued to (hriv'c for some four or five centuries* It is indeed a 
tribute to the firmness with which their foundations were laid and to 
the appeal whjdi thch* questions still had for men. Yet in this there 
was an uneasy struggle between the old experimental methods and 
the a prim methods canonized by Plato, and b this struggle the 
honours went on the whole to the a prim school, Thougli the claims 
of experiment were upheld by biology and its sturdy ally, rnedicinc, 
until at least the time of Galen (ad lap-igg), in other fields of in¬ 
quiry abstract thinking came to be thought more honourable than 
empirical science. Though Airhimcdcs built engines for the defence 
of Syracuse and made astonishing discoveries in applied mathe¬ 
matics, he thought nothing of this part of his work and refused to 
commit It to writing,^® Greek mathematics, which had begun rvith 
practical leanings, became more and more abstract as it perfected its 
skill and its beauty. Philosophy indeed kept up its connexion with tlic 
w'orld of action, and m Epicurus made the atomic theory* a basis for 
conduct, but it gave little cncouragemetit to scientific investigation, 
and b the end materialism made place for a world of transcendental 
abstractioTis* At the last even medicine gave way and preferred a 
prim speculation to examination of the human body. This indeed lies 
outside our scope, but it provides a comment on the history of mathe¬ 
matics, philosophy, and science in the classical age. Their strength 
was in their concern with the visible world, in u hich they sought to 
find permanent principles, and they can hardly be bhuned if they 
asked qucsriotis so important and so difficult that in the end their 
successors paid more attention to these principles than to the pbeno- 
mcna which they were invoked to expiam. 
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Is Lhc icv'cmh and sixtii cemurics Greet civilization owed much lo 
the variety and the indepcndcDce of rival city-states, each of which 
wished to make its own distinctive and distinguislicd contribution to 
what Pindar calls 'the delightful things of Hellas’.* If there was a 
fundamental pattern of achievement, it presented a varied surface 
and was all the richer for local idiosyncrasies. This cultural balance 
was matched, and indeed maintained, by a balance of political power 
in which no single state was strong enough to dominate the rest or 
seriously to interfere with its neighbours’ way of life. In the fifth cen¬ 
tury die situation changed dramalically, After the defeat of Persia, 
the Greek states fell into two main divisions, the one led by Sparta 
and the other by Athena. While Sparta stood for the old aristocratic 
life on the land, sviihits dislike of political mnovationa and intellec¬ 
tual adventures, Athens stood for the new democratic ideal based on 
trade and manufactures and welcomed innovatioos as means of 
exercising its ebullient xtlahty, hear, suspicion, and jealousy inspired 
each side for die other, and broke out at intervals into war. In this 
une^isy situation Sparta retired into its ancient traditions and, setting 
iiiistcrity and det-Quon to country bc:fbre everything else, lost much 
of its earlier grace and charm j Alliens, itispirEd by many ambitions 
and confidenl of its ability to realize them, encouraged new develop¬ 
ments in the arts and sciences and absorbed into itself the many 
diJfcrent strands of Greek civilization. No other Greek state in the 
middle years of tJic fifth century can be compared with her for the 
range, strength, and originality of jii:r achiexement, and indeed at 
[his time she presents the tulminaiion of the many forces which 
had made the Greeks unique among peoples and gKxn a special 
character to their outlook and their habits. What this meant to 
the Athenians themselves may be seen from a song which Euripides 

wrote in 431 DO, just before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War; 
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From old the sons of Ercchtheus know fclidtf j 
Thft children of bJeswd god«, 

Bom from n land holy and UAdcfpoiledp 
Tltcy pastuTF on glorious Wisdom, 

Ever walking gracefully through die hrigJilest ofddeSp 
Where oiicc» men tel!* ihe Holy Nitiej 
'rhe Pierian Musesp 
Created goldcn-iiaircd Harmony, 

On the lair-flowing waters of Cephisui 
lliey 3ay tliat Aphrodite fills her pitcher 
And la'eathcis over die land 
'Flic j weel gentle air of windi, 

And ever she cxuwm her hair 
Wth a fi^rant wreath of roJies; 

Rhe ^nds her Loves to be throned at Wisdom's (ide^ 

And with her to work all manner of excellence.* 

Athens believed that the gods had been unpreccdctitly generous to 
her in their mc$l glonous gilb and that she embodied all Lhat was 
mo^E w^orth having in the dvtli^ailon of Greece. She was indeed the 
*Hdlas of Hellas^ m Thucydides* calk her in his epitaph on 
EuripidesH 

ThiJ sense of unique pow'crs easily bt;canic a sense of mtssiDB* and 
many Atheniatis would agree with Pericles that *ouf cit^-^ is an educa¬ 
tion to Greece"*^ Some of this education was indeed imparted by 
peaceful means, by an inspiring otamplc and generous help* Yet not 
everyone responded IQ these advances w'ith willing readiness* and if 
Athenian dvilkation was not accepted voluntarily^ it was sometimes 
imposed by brutal compuktoji^ The Athenian Empire brought many 
benefits to its members, but its policy* which was a result of self- 
confidence and liclief in demoeratic idcab* could only breed distrust* 
fear* and hatred among those to whom such ideals wxtc abhorrent- 
The expansion of Athenian power and wealth Jed in the end to the 
long Peloponnesian War hetw^een Athens and Sparta, each of wJiom 
was supported by a formidable array of allies. When Thucydides be¬ 
gan to write the bis ton" of this war* he belitv'cd tJiat it w'as ^more 
worth waiting about than any of those w-hich liad taken place in the 
past'.® He was right; for it was indeed the fatal convulsion of the old 
Greece. At the end of it not only w"as Athens <lefeatcd, hut both sides 
were so exhausted that something irreplaceable perished from the 
world. For the Athenians final defeat was a disaster which they had 
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never thought possible, la 459-4;i4 DC tiicir expedition to Eg^pt had 
failed catastropMcally, hut tbb had not provente<l them from con- 
tin uing an active, aggressive policy in Greece, But the colbp&c of 
404 BO U'os diffeinrnL *Hie skill and Luck, which had guided and 
guarded Athens, nnw failed Iter, and she had no protection against 
her cnerotes. When in 413 fit: the Athenian army W'as antiilulated at 
Syracuse, Euripides had wtiuen an epitaph for the fallen; 'These 
men won eight victories over the SvTacusans when the favour of the 
gods was equal for both sides/ ‘ Now ihr favour of die gods was in¬ 
deed unequal, and a recognition of it brought guilty fear for brutali¬ 
ties committed in the past- ^Vhcn in tin- summer of 405 nc Aihem 
lost her fleet at Aegospotatnt, there was no more hope of resUtance. 
The news wTts bmught by the galley Pardu^j and Xenophon tells 
how, as one man told the news eo another, :i sound of wailing went 
up the long walls Ihsm llic Ptracua t^^ Athens; ‘That night no one 
slept. They wtpi not only for the dead, btit far more for themselves, 
thinking that they would suJfer what they had done to the people of 
Meloa, who were Spartan colonists, wlicn they reduced them by 
siege, to the people of Histiaca and Scionc iuid Toronc and Aegina 
and many more of the Greeks.’ * The inconceivable had happened, 
and ihc Athenians felt that they w'cre alike abandoned by the gods 
and haled by men clamouring for vengeance and able to cjtact ii. 

At a first glance tlw decline of .\theP3 after 404 nc would seem to 
be countered by new and vigorous developments which suggest no 
diminution of power or effort. It is tnie that poetry, which had been 
the soul of Athenian greatness, sank citliBrinio rude sensationalism 
or unudvenitirous chairn. But sculpture was to find in Scopas and 
Praxiteles masters who gave a new freshness to the treatment of the 
human body and canveyrd an impress to 11 of living flesh as their pre¬ 
decessors never had. Oratory* became almost a fine art and produced 
masterpieces wltich were studied for centuries Ibr thdr language and 
construction anil rhyibrc}, Maihematics continued its majestic pro¬ 
gress, when Eudosus ' 4^8-365 Bc) discovered the general theory of 
proportion, and his pupil N'lcnaechmus discovered conic sections. 
But the great tnii mph of [be age was the develop men i of philosophy. 
Plato and ArijEoile absorbed all that had been done for philosophy 
and science, subjected it to a searching criticism, and organized their 
own systems on a prodigious scale. Pliuo handled philosophy with a 
fiiUncss and a coherence beyond any prtccdaii, and even today we 
can but marv-elat the unsurpassed power with which he formtdates 
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fjuesLion qucsijon of fiuidamental importance and presents his 
dbeussmns in a language miniculonsly Jneid^ consistent^ and Jively, 
Of all the m^y answers winch men liavc given to quesdom about 
the nature oFreality and kno^vIcdgCj his have lasted longest and won 
the largest assent, Aristotle attempted sometlimg difTerent. In his 
enc^Tlopacdk aiiejupt to sj^siematize the whole of kito^vlcdgc as ii 
existed in his day and to earich it vvidi his own remarkable dis¬ 
coveries, he not only made vain able contributions to metaph)^cs 
and logic but turned the medical studies of the previous century into 
a true science of biology and wtoic on ethics one of the very few 
books which wc neglect at Dur peril* Through this double achieves* 
ment the fourth century lias a place of high honour in Urc history of 
human thought^ but nehher in Atliens nor elsewhere in Greece did 
these ncAv triumphs fully compensate for what had been lost. 

Behind ibis impre$sive facade it is impossible not to di!tcerTi a 
diminution of vitality and confidence, a tendency lo question much 
that had before been taken for granted, and a refusal to attempt tasks 
which did not offer immediate results. The expense of spirit which 
had been the glon^ of the fifth century gave place to a sense of shame, 
to a guilty rejection of much that had been sought and honoured. 
Though both tragedy and comedy summ ed, ncitJicr horc any re¬ 
semblance to its old self. Tragedy^ which had gioried in being a 
national an and spoken for the w-hok people, became almost a pri¬ 
vate pastime concerticd with the culiivatiofi ofdcHcstc mannerisms 
for a Umitedj aesthetic end. In comedy, even Aristophanes, who had 
so late as 405 bc lavished all \\i% old exuberance and fancy on tlir 
Ftogs^ tried in the in bc to make up for his lack of 

inspiration by a cold, syntheiic obsceniry'j ivhich bears no relation to 
his old gay bawdry. More seriously, the philosophers, who were 
deeply concerned tvlth the lessons of history^ agreed that the Peri- 
clean age was a disastrous failure. When Plato wishes to allot blame 
for the decay' of Athens, he mentions not the corrupt demagogues 
w'ho succeeded Pericles, but Tlicmistocles, Cimon, anti Pericles him¬ 
self, jmd his complaint is: They liavc filled ihedty with harbours and 
dockyards and walls and iribuiea instead of with righteousness and 
lemperaner/ ^ It is ?l sweeping rejection of the past, of the world into 
which Plato iiimseir was hom and in which his family played a dis¬ 
tinguished parr. In his boyhood he had seen the fall of Athens, and 
the bitter memory of it haunted him all his days. He could come to 
peace with himself only by condemning those who Itad attempted too 
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miicK and failed In the end^ and b>' devising schemes of govemment 
in which tlicir policies and perfermaoce could not be repeated. Nor 
is Aristotle more gcitcroiis. For him (he gTr>ivth of democracy in 
Adiens under Ephialtcs and Pericles was the assumption of tyrannical 
powers by the populace, and its leaders were ^^'orthless demagogues.* 
Both he and Plato denied the greatness of Peridean Athens and re¬ 
jected its ftindamentat assumption, that iw citizens could be trusted 
to take cv'cn the ntost important decisions because tlicy were free and 
responsible men. 

The ctiicks and Haws in Creek civillssation became more mamfesi 
after the death of Alexander in 323 UG. The Hellcniatic age, whicli 
followed, won indeed its extraordinary successes in bringing Greek 
liabits to liarbarian peoples, nor w;4s it unproductive in art and 
science. But it suffered to a greater degree than the fourth century 
from a failure of confidence, from the absence of a fixed centre to 
wliich it could give its trust. The old religion sank either into the 
formal conduct of rites or into a rationalism which deprived the gods 
of mystery and almost of dirinity. New superstitions swept the world, 
and in the welter of them the Greeks lost their sense of the special 
relation of man with the gods. At the one extreme, Hellenistic 
monarchs anognicd to themselves the titles and the honours of god¬ 
head. Though there is a splendid effrontery in the insistence ofAntio- 
chus Epiphancs, the god manifest', (r.-iij—163 an) on identifying 
Jdiovait with the Olympian Zeus, and himself with both, and ojt 
having a cult, 'the v\bomination of Desolation’, in the court of the 
temple at Jerusalem,** and though there is a truly heroic tnagni- 
ficence in the last hours of Oleopatra, when she clothed herself in her 
royal robes and put to her breast the asp, minister of the Sun-god Re, 
that she might be joined with him, lier father, in death,” yet even 
dtese proud examples cannot hide that the worship of kings and 
t^uccus as gods was a denial of the whole Greek conception of man. 
.At Ac other extreme was tlie popular tendency to save effort by 
ascribing everyAing to Ac gods, notahiy through astrology. The 
notion that u man s life, from the cmdlc to the grave, is determined 
by Ac cotistelhiiiGos under which he is born came from ifie East and 
was fimdamcmally opposed to tlie Greek helicfin free human beings. 
But in their conviction ofrailHrc the Greeks welcomed it, feeling that, 
[fall is predestined. Acre is no point in battle against the stars. It was 
easier to study Aem and anticipate what i^'as going to happen* Acn 
one would be prepared for It and able to accept ii. In Aeir different 
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both kinR-worship ailrology id I ltd [he old religion and 

ushered in a twilight of Jlie gods. 

*rhc long decline of the Hellenistic world iJlustraics by contrast the 
dlstmclion of the great age wlucb preceded it_ From the eighth cen¬ 
tury to almost the end of die fifth die Greeks developed their civilisia- 
tion With an untisTillcd rapidity and variety of accomplisliment. Tlic 
results are 30 impressive that we are liable to neglect some itidicadons 
llial the structure was not built on firm foundations. The very 

speed of growth made it ditnciilt to assimilate some changes into es¬ 
tablished use and wont. In religion the predominance of the Olym¬ 
pian gods never eliminated cult5 and bdiefi wiiich belonged to older 
and more earthy creeds. In poiirics the passage from monarchy to 
aristocracy still left openings for anitiidous adventurers to sci^e the 
powers, if not the tjtJes^ of kings^ and the passage from aristocracy to 
democracy left in even the most democratic states social groups 
which would stick at nothing to regain lost privileges. I'he extension 
of frontiers by conquest or colonization usually left among Uic victims 
a burning resentment which turned to violence at the first favourable 
Dpponunity . Moreover, the ckdlhsation ofwhijch the Greeks dreamed, 
with its love of leisure and its demand for wealth to support it, called 
for richer resources llian their austere land could provdcic. In many 
undertakings they were hampered by poipcrtVj and most populadorui 
lived so close to star\-^ation that a small interference with their eco¬ 
nomy might well mean min, Athens fell tn dm end to Sparta because 
she relied on supplies of com fpom the Black Sea, and when these were 
cut off by' the dcstructiDn of the Athenian na\*y, there w^os no choice 
but surrender. Tliis also meant that once war ceased to be a seasonal 
pastime and was prolonged, like die Prlciponncsian War, for many 
years, it left both ritlrs c)thauatcd and impoverished almc^i beyond 
recovery. Nor was Greece in the least secure in its Mcditcrriiriefin 
setting. Its population was never comparable to that of the huge 
monarchies of Asia ( and it was fortunate that in die eighth and se\'cntli 
ceoturies these w^ere too bu5>' attacking one another to think of in¬ 
vading Greece. When Persia began to move under Darius and 
Xences, it took all the rflbrts of a united Greece to hold its own, and 
even then the Persian menace remained a reality which It w as unwhse 
to forget, Greek civilizatian indeed perilously poised. If it was to 
sumve and fiourish, it had to maintain both its own equilibrium and 
its immunity from foreign attack. 

On tliis none-toostable foundation the Greeks built their way of 
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life, and in its main charactcmtics we can discern a similar system of 
balances, which, while it lasts, is rich in lively restdts, but is too easily 
shaken, ami, when it is broken, brings down too much with it in its 
fall. The variety in unity wiiich gave shape to Greek politics encour* 
.rged local effort and individuality, but collapsed when one or other 
power gajticd an ascendancy over its neighbours and cramped tiicir 
imtiarive. The cult of individual honour, which did much (or the ser¬ 
vice of the Slate and inspired heroic dev’otion, and self-sacrihcc, could, 
if it were soured by wounded pride, turn against the state and work 
incalculable harm. The gods, who had a dual position as sources of 
power and as champions of morality, might be invoked to support 
either against the other, and in so doing lost much of their authority 
,Tnd dignity. Hie notion of goodness, whether in the good man or the 
gt 30 d life, witlt Its happy inclusion of all manner of things which men 
love and honour, might in times of deprcssioit or defeat shrink to a 
mere part ofltscll^ to the notion of virtue as Diogents (c, 3.25 

EC) saw it, in which only goodness matters, and tradition, religion, 
civil and dnmi^tic loyalties, wealth and honour arc alike dismissed in 
favour of a return 10 primitive nature, The fine arts, in which rea¬ 
son and the emotiom worked togetlier for a single, satisfying end, 
might be forced tn limit the scope of one or the other and end in 
either a narmw aridity or a prodigal disorder. Natural science, 
which was not originaDy or fundamentally opposed to religion and 
displayed at tunes something close to a religious spirit, might, when 
religion etatmed too much for Itself, turn against it and start a 
counter-offensive in which it refused to admit die existence of any¬ 
thing beyond the viaiblc scene, liven philosophy, which throve so 
long as it assumed that a wmld of Being and a world of Becoming 
exist in some kind of relaiinn to one anodicr, reached a dead end, 
when it insisted that only one or the other can command belief. It is 
to Ihe- undying credit of the Greeks, and the main source of their iti- 
fliience and their renown, that for some three centuries they main¬ 
tained these precarious balances and built upon them the lofty stnic- 
tune of their achievement. Every change involved a risk, but so long 
as tile Greeks kept their confidence in ilreinsclvcs, the risks were sur¬ 
mounted, and civilization consolidated its new positions with style 
and assurance, 

.‘\t the cetittc of tlm scheme ofbalimcct, closely interwoven with It 
and implied in mwt of its mmifications, lay something which held it 
together and gave meaning 10 it. This was the conception of man’s 
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nature and place in the sum of lliing$. In no matter v^erc the Greeks 
tnortoourageousor more rational than in their asscssmenl of liuman- 
ity, its limitaiions, its posiaibilicics^ and itg >vofth. They differed nmda- 
mentally (rom their contemporaries in Asiat who thought that the 
great mass of men u err of m imporlance io comparison with the god- 
kings for whose service they existed, and from their can temporaries in 
Egyptt who believed that life in this world was hut a trivial preliminary 
to the pecuUar pTmanence of life in the grave, llte Creeks both 
recognized that men are worthy of respect in ihcmsch es^ and were 
content tliat they should win this In the only life of which we have any 
knowledge^ But tliey saw at the same time that the significance of 
human behaviour depends on powers which lie outside it^ that man 
h no: alone in the universe and cannot be dissociated from power? 
above and beneath him. If he resembles the gods on the one hand 
and iht beasts on ihc olher^ it if for Mm to take note of this and to 
turn it to his own profit. Though he has his own nature, which is 
neither tliat of a god nor of a bcast^ yet it caiuiDt thrive eniirely on its 
own resources and must look beyond itseff to see what it should seek 
and what it sliould avoid. This consciousness of dimensions outside 
the human sphere was deeply ingrained in the Greeks. Though they 
had no single myth about the creation of man^ most mytiis agreed 
that he was made from the earthy ;ind ihai this was Utc work of the 
gods. This s>"mboIized his intermediate position, but his ability to rise 
upward is symbolized in the mvih of Proraetlieus^ who tcadies men 
the arts of life and delivers them from Iheir first conrusioti and ignor¬ 
ance in which they lived *like shapes of dreams".^- I'he Greets were 
conscious of the humble nature of human origins^ bu t so-w In them st 
summons to uiircalized poientialitics. I'hcy felt the need of something 
external to brace them to effort and fiuike them wortliy of them¬ 
selves. 

Tills desire for anodirr dimenrion, for sometlLmg beyond tiic re¬ 
cognized sphere of humanity, is denied by Protagors^s' doctrine that 
"man is the measure of all things'. In arguing that man can know 
nothing hut himself and tha the shapes cverv'tiling to his own Ideas and 
sensations, Protagoras impfickly abolished the wtisr of a * beyond^ 
which gave to Greek thought a driving impulse and sense of direction. 
Before Protagoras undemuned tlic ancient conTidcncCt it was com¬ 
monly accepted diat man, so far from being the centre of the uni¬ 
verse and being encompassed by an infinite Unknow^ablei w as in fact 
part of a latgcrj more embracing scheme. In this belief the Greeks 
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fuund both comfort iked inspiration, comfort because they ftU tliat 
they were not lost and alone in an iin{M;nctrab)e datkncsf, and !n- 
spiradoa because, in Unir desire to grasp this 'beyond', they released 
unsuspected forces in themselves. The natural and firai place io Itnd 
It was in the gods. U'hatcvcr dtcy may have meant to the religious 
experience of individuals, they played a huge part in common 
thought by suggesting that there are powxrs outside man. greater in* 
deed than he is and not fully intelligible, but stUl intelligible enough 
for him to wish in some ways to resemble diem, to make the roost of 
Uirir help and guidance, to pay attention to their concern for Ida 
doings, and to approach them in such ways as liis limited faculties 
and opportu Ill lies allow. This conviction Is to be seen at its clearest in 
poetry and sculpiute. Just as Aeschylus and Sophocles demonstrate 
through their dramatic events that the actions of men have a special 
significance because they are related to a celestial world, so the sculps 
lures of Oiympj.! and the Parthenon show how strength and joy 
reach their highest point when the gods inspire them. To the ordinary 
man this would mean that, though he was only human, he could, by 
knowing about the gods and relying upon their support, succeed in 
all manner of things ^vhich he would not otherwise have the com* 
petence or the courage to face. Througt this other dimension the 
sense of obstruction which dogs humanity was reduced, if nut broken, 
by the revelation of many ways to extend the scope of action or of per* 
sonaiity. Though the Creeks knew that the>' could not climb the 
braxen sky, they were conscious of its presence and of die contrast 
and die chaJicnge which it offered to them. 

_The gods provoked man to rival them so far as he could, nnH made 
hun aware of possibilirits beyond his common round or his usual self. 
In probing the mysteries around them, die Creeks found new calls to 
dioughi and action, and most new branches of speculation suggested 
possibilities outride their particular sphere. To some men science gave 
the tattemion of vision which odu-rs got from religion, and tras no I«s 
productive of rich results. Inquiries into die pfyrsis, or nature of things, 
led to an in^aajtigly more generous notion of human powers and of 
dicir capacity to shape nature to suit their own ends. In fact, the 
scry' idea of nature, obscure indeed and Jiard to grasp but always 
powerful and present, could evoke its own kind of religion and the 
mspiration which comes with it. The study of the human bodv in 
medicine led beyond the healing of the rick to ideas of man as a clra- 
ture living in a physical env lranment, which he may not be able to 




cotttrol bill can at least cTcploli for his aivu improvemenC. In maiht- 
maiics ibe belief in fiiimber$ implic$ a transccndejital ordtr, which ntn 
only gives a special delight to those who study but makes them fed 
that they have found sometliifig solid and pcrmaoejit behind die 
sliifting appearances of ilimgs. Tlie lessons of geonictiy can be trons- 
Lated into the work of men*s hands in architeciure or the paiterns of 
sculpture and painting, and the man who docs this passes beyond the 
usual renlm of the strnses to a dilTcrent^ more commanding, and more 
detached level ofexpcrience^ So 0>o In phUo3t>pby, when Anaxsigorus 
advanced his tiicory' of Mind as a primal, efficient cause, be opened 
the way to wider speculations: "Mind has power over ali things, both 
greater and smaller, that have life; Mind has power over the whole 
re\‘oIudoii^ so that it began to revolve in the beginning. And it began 
lo rwolve first from a small bcgmnitig; but the new revolution now' 
extends over a larger space^ and will extend over a larger still.* ^ If 
an expanding power of this kind by behind phenomena, it was a 
Irgitimate condusirm that it worked also in men and forced them to 
new acluevemtrits. ft did not matter very much where the Greeks 
found this something outside themscivesj so long as they found it, and 
in their greatest days they relied upon it to extend thdr aims and their 
capacities. 

VVe might think that in the founli century this external dimemion 
was by no means forgotten. Platci*s rorttss are bis equivalent lo it, and 
liis Godj howo'er remote and indcBniie^ is liiideniably divine; Aris- 
lotic's conception of the contemplative life Is all die moiie impressive 
because he ascribes it to God and says of man ihai Sre must, so far as 
we can, make oumlves immortal*-^* the malhematicians lind a 
notion of form as fine and as pnxiisc as any held in the fifth ceniur>% 
A Greek of this time might be expected to foci that beyond his speci* 
fically human domain lay othm width belonged lo a more embrac¬ 
ing system not entirely outside his reach. But dm h not quite what 
happened. 'XTic impressive intellectual acidcvcmcnta of the age were 
on the whole conducted in a rarclicdi detached alniospherc of pure 
thought. Though the mathcniadcians never lost their interest in 
mtronotny and made daxifling excursions into mcclianics, they tended 
to treat their inquiries as part of a self-contained system which bore 
little relation to common life or the needs of aclion. By making God 
devote elcrniiy to pure thought, Aristotle cui Him off froni the oidi^ 
nary world of ujcHj and even if he made Him a model which some 
nijglit try to follow, this was restricted to a select fow' and brought no 
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comfort to many others who might have benefited from an ideal 
shaped more closely to their requirements. Even though Plato makes 
the Visible world depend on ihc ideal FotniSj he does not show how it 
docs so, and it means much less to bin than the Forms. In diflerent 
ways the great thinkers helped to break up the universe in which the 
Greeks had enjoyed the illumination ofa lower ortier of things by a 
higher and had felt that there was always a hope of transcending 
their convemional liinitations in some unforeseen direction. When 
^is higher order was isolated in itself or resen'ed for a fcw select 
mitiatcs, it lost tniicli of its old inspiring InQuence. It emphasized that 
the orduiar) man must rdy on his own experience and not look be¬ 
yond it. Instead of reinforcing and extending the whole round of 
human activities, the new speculations confined them to a man- 
t:^tr*fd world and destroyed the eonsdousness of a superior dimen¬ 
sion which had given a special splendour to tile Greek vision of 
odsicncc. 

'Hic assuiriptions which gave such an impetus to thought and 
action were well fitted to the Greek notion of personalty and pf the 
way in ivhich it behaves. The Greeks assumed that it is natural for the 
IntelllgcRce and the emotioiis to ivprk together, ^fhey had no distrust 
of the emotions as such, and, though they knew that thn- may bring 
a man to disaster, the same could be said of his reason, and indeed 
much of liieir tragic vision is centred on the fatal misjudgmenm and 
misapprehensions of men. If a man allowed his intelligence to follow 
hu emotions and at the same time not be deluded by them into too 
precipitate action, he behaved as a healthy being should. Just as a 
man who acted from hu emotions alone might be condemned for in- 
icmpcrancc or iticonlinence, so a man who acted purely on calcula¬ 
tion was someliow inhuman and liable both to hami otlicra and to 
frustrate his own pu^cs. The truest wisdom by in a property 
balanced pcrsomiUty, in which neither side triumphed at the expense 
of the other. What this meant can be seen from the place given to 
fr4t, ^hich means in ihr firai place passionate love, but extends its 
nieaning fhr beyond physical desire to many forms of imcllccttial and 
spiniual passion, for Parmenides it is tbccliiJd of Necessity and the 
brer which makes men Uve and thrive;»» fiir Democritus it is the 
desire for beautiTul things; » for Euripides it is the inspiring spirit of 
I c arts, * ‘ for PcricJ« ii is what devoted ddjccns feci tor theirdtyj 
for Socrates it is the pursuit of noble ends in thought and acdon. 

I best different forms of trSj agree in making it a power which drivts 
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a man to tlirow Ins fuU personality into ^vhai hedof:Sj vbich 
him Ki powerful ejscerdons and impels Iiiin to unusual efforts^ which 
sets his mlclligcnce fuJly and actively to work and give$ him that 
unity of bang, that harmony of his whole nature^ wliich is liie spring 
of creative endeavour. It not only removes many doubts and he^ita- 
iiom but by coucentrating aJJ a man's faculties an a single poitit 
slmrpcm his vision of it and enriclics his understanding. If the com- 
plcic force of a nian^s nature worI;s as a single power^ he is a full mari, 
and no Greek of die great d^yi would Iiavc denied that this was the 
right and natural way to beliave. 

This sounds simple enough, and >voijld indeed be so, ifin the fourth 
and later centuries philosophers had not tried to dismember the self, 
or at least to subordioate active pans of it to some centra! principle 
other than an over-riding harmony. WTien Pi.itn chtssed ait the emo¬ 
tions, except proper pride, as appetites and said that they were natur¬ 
ally hostile to the reason anti should be subordin*%ted to U, he robbed 
tlie reason of its raaiti source ofstrength and prepared the way to th^t 
hardening and siiiTcning of 5t which became characteristic of the ex¬ 
clusively philosophical life. \Vlicn Stoicism, led by its fbunder Zeno 
(33*1-263 Bc), argued that nothing matters but drtue and tlmt it is 
to be found in following the purposes of the Ckt^mos, he dlniinated 
the emotions, ci'en pity, because they disturb the rational calm 
which should be the end of life. Stoicism might produce its martyrs to 
ducyv but it hardly produced fuU human beings. Equally, when Epi- 
curua (341-270 ac) said that all that matters is the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness^, and that this b ta be found in simplicity, affectiorip and With¬ 
drawal from public alTaiirs.. he might indeed encourage a tranquil 
saintliness in private life, bui he excluded those emotions wJiich find 
their fulfilment in social or creative endeavour. IT^ve ^vish 10 see what 
these new systems of p5>'chology and ethics tneant, wc have only to 
compare a typical Platoni&t or Stoic or Epicurean not only v%ith 
Homcr'^s uninliibited and yet balanced heroes but with any typical 
figure of the fifth century. U'hai wc miss is the full, insdnetive: re* 
action to ev^niSj the lack of any obstruction from a theory of what a 
man ought to be, die Lively play of all his faculties logcihcr over a 
wide field of activity* So long as they believed in tltc unity of being 
and mointaiited it against attempts to distort or disfigure the self, the 
Greeks faced their lsshc^ with undivided powers and had all the im¬ 
petus which comes frum an unrestricted use of cnergieSH It was this 
which gave fulinesst and depth to their arts, in which cniouom and 
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ijntcIUgcncc £ire instrparably £tnd completely at work, It wai >tTTt 
also which enabled them in many spheres of active life to impose on 
ihtir most passionate convictions a rational order which made them 
at once persuasive and practicable. 

Greek emulation was tiltimately made possible by a belief in the 
special worth of man. Tlie Greeks did not see him as a corrupt and 
fallen being. ITiough they had legcndst perhaps of oriental origb, 
of a Golden Age in the far past, whicli had perished tlirougli some 
mysterious process of decay, they did not ihink that men of later 
times must bear the guilt for its disappearance. If they believed in sin 
—and it is hard to describe otherwise what they fdl about ofleuLTS 
against tlw gods—they did not think that human nature was from the 
bej^nning corrupted by it, nor did they place hopes in any prospect 
of redemption. They saw that man was indeed an unprecedented 
c:rcaturc, vv-otlhy of awe and wonder in the scale of Ins inventions and 
Ills enterprises. Sophocles speaks for them when he makes a chorus 
sing; 

There arc nvany strange wonders, but nothing 

More wanderful than 

Oner indeed they had thought that some peculiarly gifted men were 
literally tl)c sous of guds, whose div'ine qualities they inheiited, and 
that others were at least tlic peers of gods. Even in the fifth century 
some aristocratic families claimed descent from heroes like Acacus. 
and therefore from ^cus, and Pindar regards it as a sign of their 
divine blood that ilicy win vie lories iii the athletic games,*'' But this 
was a sjK'cial, aristocratic notion, almost irrclev'ani to ordinary views 
of man's dignity and ^xissibilLtics. What mattered was the belief that 
he deserves respect for something unique in him and has unanswer¬ 
able clainu to find Im own destitiy. 

Tltis notion received a wider applicadon in the teleological concep¬ 
tion that, since man has a certain nature, this nature finds its fulfil¬ 
ment in certain ends. In other words, just as everything serves some 
purpose or Other, so man serves a purpose in the scheme of things 
^od realises his full nature in it. This is to develop his arttCf or inborn 
capacities, so far as he possibly can. How he can best do ihh was a 
legitimate matter for diseijssitin and found various answ’crs from 
Homer to Aristotle. But in all of these views it is assumed as beyond 
dispute that mim has such an end and that it is fine and noble. By 
reacUiiiR it he liecomes, in tJie wide Greek sense of the wotd, 'good'. 
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In the fifth century' such n notion hns inevitably i social refcrencCt 
and trtU was found in (he full development of the tndivHduaJ inside 
the social frame, Sophocles again makes the right point when he says 
that man has turned his special gifts to a good purpose and developed 
Ids specifically htunaji tiuture: 

Spec?ch too, and wmd'SVb'ifi ihouglit. 

He luis tauglu binucir. 

And the spirit that governs cities,*' 

This sense of human worth and its potentialities underlies much of 
Greek speculation. Because of it the Greeks believed in liberty, since 
only the free can fully realize their natures; and they were quite 
logical in doubting whether a slave can have ureti in any real sense, 
since he is not free to be liimsclfas he would tvidi to Nor in tlicir 
best days was this noLinn ofurrf/atall narrow; it included most things 
that men seek and admire. It fbllou'ed that man was indeed worthy 
of encouragement and tiiat society existetl to help him to reach the 
limit of his gifts. The gods need no such help, and beasts are bebw it, 
but man is asocisd animal who, through his dealings wdth other men, 
rises above the condition of animals and comes in some way near to 
that of the gods. Just because he strives and struggles, he has a special 
claim to respect and must be allowed to complete his own nature. 
Though such ideas did not become very explicit until Aiistotle built 
his ethical system on them, they arc present in Greek thought from 
early times and form the foundation of its most important assump¬ 
tions and conclusions. 

fhe special w'ortlj of man depends on his ambiguous position b<> 
lore the gods. On the one hand he derives much of his powers from 
them. In vvoj-ds which Plato attributes to Protagoras: 'As man had a 
share of tlie divine, he was firsr of all the only creature to believe in 
gods because ofhis kinship with godhead.' “ The Greeks could not but 
think that the qualities displayed by man in his upward struggle 
pointed to something beyond his limited human nature. They ex¬ 
plained this by his kinship and association with, the gods and by the 
readiness of the gods to inspire and help him. Qiiiilities, which we 
assume to be strictly human, were thought to be partly divine, and if 
they were found in more ilian usual measure, tJic man who had tliem 
was called ih^hs, w'hich meant originally 'divine’ and never leas 
'like the gods’. This was noi vanity or compbrcncy, but a real at¬ 
tempt to appreciate what is most remarkable in human nature by 
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ascribing it to n sttpoior ori^. So far tlie Greeks west with some 
confidence. But at this point they stopped; for lhc>’ knew that man 
cannot be fuUy and ftnally like the gods because he is doomed to 
death. Sophocles, afler enumerating man’s conquests over nature 
and abilin' to meet almost any emergency, points the paradox: 

^Viliiout iraource 

No to-morrow finds Imn. From Death alone 
He shall not win drlLvEnmcc, 

Though Irum mortal sicknesses 
He has planned many ways of flight.^* 

If this was so, it was dear tiiai the special and characteristic glory of 
man differs from that of the gods; that through his very resemblance 
to diem be is forced Lo find bis own fulfilment, which cannot, in the 
nature of things, be the same as theirs. Though at times they allow 
him to share their blessings, in the end he must fight alone. So, de¬ 
spite their beliefin the divine elements in man, the Greeks gave liini 
his own wet/, which is lo do his utmost with his human nature, and in 
this they detracted in no way from his glory, but felt that at his best 
be deserves honour almost comparable with that of the gods but in¬ 
dependent of it, diflcrcnt from it, and reserved for him alone. He is 
neither a beast nor a god, and that is why he Is strange and wonder* 
fid. 

The gods live for ever and pursue their unceasing activities In Umc, 
but man comes soon and suddenly to an end, and very few Greeks 
would have believed that it Is possible for him after death to share as 
an equal in the bliss of the gods. Most would have tliought that, if 
there is an aficr*life at all, it is unlikely lo be a prolongation or a fuller 
version of lift m this world. Ihey found tile completion of men's 
cflorTj elsewhere than in hopes of reward, or even of renewed activity. 
This was that, whereas tlic gods are. literally, everlasting, a man who 
had done something really worth doing passes outside time into a 
timeless coriiliiion, in which hU areii is feed and permanenL The 
Greeks did not explain this very dearly or trouble about its implica- 
lions, hnt it lies bebind Uirlr statues, their epitaphs, their funeral 
i/iiydtm, their gravratoncs, above ail their songs which recall a man as 
he was at his triumphimt best and enshrine him In the memory of 
later generations against the enmity of time. The man so remem¬ 
bered was the true man, the osscntial self, who by his exertions had 
found h« fult range ami passed outside the changing pattern of his de* 
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vdopmcnl biio his ultimate reality. Celebration in \isible memoriais 
or in song gave an appropriate crown lo a msin^s career, but they 
were worth nothing if he had not won them by his debris. What mat¬ 
tered was that he should fnlfiJ his human ant/ and attain his own 
kind of perfection in being truly hiniseH This is his special, his imique 
privilege^ and it h indeed worth havlRg^ for it depends on ihe full use 
of faculties which can easily be allowed to lie idle and are brought 
into acdoD only by $ome power! ul conviction or passionate inipulsc 
towitrds a distant and often unattainable goal. 

In the dawn of Greek histor)^ Achilles knows that he U fated to die 
young, but^ unlike the Babylonian hero^ Gilgamesb, who to the last 
smigglei to escape from death, he accepts bis doom. Though he Ims 
the blood of a goddess in bim^ and tiiough he surpasses all other men 
in hia prodigious pow-ers* he has no ambition to be a god. He 
acquiesces in his human state, which presents its ow^n challenge and 
ofTers its own glory. He embodies the heroic outlook of the Greeks in 
that he uses hh superb qualities to realize the fullness of his manhood. 
Though he is fully conscious of his gifb^ he accepts with proud 
resignation the doom that awaits him; 

See what a man I am also, both strong and comely to look on. 

Great was the ^tker that bred me, a goddess die mother who bore me; 
But aver me stand death and fate's overmastjering power. 

To me a dawn shall come, or a poomidc hour^ or an evening. 

When same man sludl deprive mr of life in the heat of ihc battle. 
Shooting at me widi a spear gr an arrow sped from a bowstring," 

In the fiamiDg sumet of Greek Itistorj'i Alcitatidcr saw himself as a 
second Achilles and carried his conquests to lands of which no his¬ 
torical Achilles can c%^er have heard. In hia irresisliblc march from 
victory to victory^ he showed no embarrassment when he was Imiled 
by an Egyptian oracle as the son of Zeus Ammon; and later, when he 
liad tasted to tltc full of unprecedented power, he askt^d the Greek 
Cldcs to honour him as a god. Like Achilles^ he died young, having 
done far more than any other man could have done and leaving be¬ 
hind him a renown which was for centuries lo haunt the imagjnations 
of Europe and Asia. Yet in claimingi w^ith whatwer private reserva¬ 
tions, to be a godj Alexander rejected his Greek heritage. A late 
legendj which is not likely to be more than a legend, tells that, when at 
Babylon in his last sickness he knew tiiat he W'as dying, be crawled out 
at midnJght on all fours to drown himself in the Euphrates, hoping 
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that his body would be lout and that men would beliwt that he was 
in truth immortal. His attempt failed. His wife brought Jutn back 
to die in his bed, and all knew that he was only a man.** The story is 
a myth which jioints a moral. Tlie unlijue splendour of the Greeks is 
that, with all their sense of the divine qualities in man and of his 
closeness to the gods, they knew that he was not atd could not be a 
god, and they were contcitt and proud that be should find his own 
ntagniheence and be ready to live and die for it. 
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